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THE TUMULUS OF HAHAI TEPEH IH THE TROAD. 

The tumulus, whfcli is the subject of the following obser¬ 
vations, is situated on the extreme angle of a low flat range 
of hills of tertiary formation, abutting on the plains of Troy 
opposite Bounarbashi, and about 1^ mile distant from it. Its 
foundation rests on a stratum of rock that runs not far 
beneath the natural surface oil the upper side ; and it is 
nearly washed at its lower base by the River Kemar, or 
ancient Andreios, a httle before its junction with the Simois. 
In nearly all that has been written on tlie Troad, to which I 
have had access, I find that this tumulus is considered as a 
natural hill. Dr. Forschammer, in his observations on the 
topography of Troy, published in the Journal of the Geogra¬ 
phical Society for 1842 (voh xii.), remarks that “the three 
tepehs near Akchekioi are natui^—some doubts may exist 
as to the character of Hanai Tepeh in the direction of Bou- 
narbashi, but its immense size renders it being artificial 
improbable ; excavation alone can settle this point” 

Being desirous to determine the true character of this 
mound, I resolved to excavate, and comipenced operations by 
sinking a shaft in its centre. Immediately below the 
surface were some tombs, evidently Turkish, containing 
skeletons in a tolerable state of preservation,—doubtless 
those of the inhabitants of the village of Akchekioi, which 
existed in the neighbourhood some forty years ago. A little 
below these tombs were otliers of a difierent description and 
of far greater antiquity, consisting of large earthen jars, and 
foraing^ part of an extensive necropolis which stretches to 
this point from the south and east. I have discovered 
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similar tombs in other parts of the Troad and the Cher- 
sonesns of ThracOj and they have likewise been found in 
Greece, Roumelia, Anatolia, Mytilene, the Ionian islands, and 
other places, as well as latterly in the Crimea, near Balaklava, 
by Colonel Munro. The following description of the tombs 
on Hanai Tepeh will equally apply to those excavated by 
myself in other parts of the plains of Troy (see woodcut). 
The jars arc of all sizes, ranging from about 2 feet 2 
inches long, by 1 foot 8 inches wide, to 6 feet long, 
by 4 feet 7 inches wide (the largest found in the tumulus 
itself were about 5 feet in length), and constructed of 



coarse red clay, intermixed with gravel. Many of them 
appear to have cracked in baking, and are mended with 
leaden rivets. They are all placed in a horizontal posi¬ 
tion, sometimes within an excavation made in the rock. A 
flat micaceous stone covers the mouth, which invariably 
faces the south or south-east. Contained within are the 
unbumt bones of skeletons, which generally fall to powder 
on exposure to the air; they are found placed on a thin 
layer of pebbles in the lower side of the jar, reclining on 
their bac^ with upraised knees, surroimdcd by terra-cotta 
penates and painted vases (lecythi and paterae), many of 
them being of the best period of the art, the fourth century 
before Christ, but for the most part appertaining to the 
archaic stylo (these, I may remark, were the first discovered 
in Asia Minor); likewise blue, green, and yellow glass vases, 
and other sm^l objects. Amphorae are sometimes found 
within the larger jars and sometimes without, containing the 
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skeletons of childi’en, accompanied by vases of smaller 
dimensions. Very few. of the large jars are found in a 
perfect state; in most cases a small portion of the lower 
part remains, the upper being destroyed by the plough, the 
displacement of the sur&ce soil, or other causes.^ Another 
variety of tomb was also found among those above-mentioned, 
in Hanai Tepeh (chiefly at its base), and apparently belong¬ 
ing to the same period—^these consist of large oblong tiles 









placed at right angles, under which tho bodies were laid at 
full length; in these tombs bones alone were found (see 
woodcut). 

Having penetrated to the depth of 5^ feet from the 
surface of the tumulus, a layer of a light whitish substance, 
5f feet thick, was reached, which has since been examined 
and proved to be calcined bones, probably human. From 
its dry state it did not appear that any rain or damp had 
ever penetrated into this substance, vrUch was of such a 
loose, powdery nature that the dust raised by the workmen 
occasionally prevented them from continuing their labours, 
and there was some danger of its falling in with the super¬ 
incumbent earth and filling up the shaft. Rounded granite 
pebbles, such as are found in the beds of rivers, and bearing 
the marks of violent heat, were intermixed with the lower 
part of this stratum. Below this again was a layer of 
foot of wood ashes intermixed with small pieces of charcoal 
as well as fingments of coai’sc pottery ; and finally, reposing 
on the soHd rock, another layer of earth, 2 feet thick, in 
which a skeleton was found extended at full length, with a 
large lyihewn stone at its head. It was in tolerable preser¬ 
vation, no doubt owing to the exclusion of air and damp. 


> Tha largest and most perfect jar 
Tras found nesr the eita of the anoie&t 
Bordanus ia an oxtraordinaiy manner. 
Some h«e-hantera in search of honey 
traced a bee to a holo in the ground; 
they irero surprised on digging to find 
tha jar, and the interior of it mled with 
honeycomhsL They romorod their prize, 
hut overlooked some vases which I was 
so fortunate as to discover, buried in a 


little earth which bad filtered into the 
tomb. An idea may be formed of the 
size of the jar from the fiict that, when 
emptied, six persons entered it toother, 
i}na it contained them all in s sitting 
posture. 

Some of the shove particuUn, with a 
sketch of the interment in the Isige jori, 
appeared in the Dluatrated Ijondon Kews 
of the 26th April, 1866. 
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Thus it appeal’s that this mound served as a place of inter¬ 
ment at three, if not four, different periods. 

My next step -was to commence a trench on the southern 
side of the tumulus, towards its centre. A wall was soon 
exposed to view, and was traced all round the mound, 5 feet 
in thickness, and 95 in diameter, consisting of large rough 
stones without cement, which repose on the rock. The pur¬ 
pose of wall seems undoubtedly to have been that of 
enclosing the calcined bones, which are found heaped up 
within it, rising gradually from the sides towards 
the centre. Three or four vases of coarse pot¬ 
tery and rude form were found within the wall 
and close to it. (See woodcut.) The height 
of the specimen figured is 9 inches. 

In the construction of this tumulus there 
is certainly a perfect analogy with those in use 
in the heroic age of Troy, as more particu¬ 
larly described by Homer in reference to the funeral pile of 
Patroclus :— 

Topinicravro bi OefieCKii re irpo^AXowo 
ttdap 8* ydiaif exevav. 

Xolovres 8i rb trrjfia, viXiv kIov. 

I\. x/r'. 255. 



“ Next they marked out the tomb, and threw the founda¬ 
tions round the pile ; then cast upon it the dug earth, and 
filled up the tomb.” (Iliad, xxiii. v. 255.) 

It appears that the wall must formerly have stood higher 
than at present, judging by the remains of trenches still 
discernible over it, and % the appearance of the top of the 
wall itself; and it may be presumed that the inhabitants 
of Akebekioi carried away the materials for building pur¬ 
poses. 

Having thus described the situation, construction, and 
contents of Hanai Tepeh, its origin and the relation it bears 
to the ancient Troad now remain to be determined. 

I shall premise by asstuning that in the Iliad is preserved 
to us the main design of certain historical facts of compara¬ 
tively recent date at the time of its composition, and Unani¬ 
mously concurred in by every nation and people of antiquity 
within the sphere of the events it records. Some partici¬ 
pation in this faith, however disciplined and qualified, seems 



Fainttd fiotilJa aad etbar ralictj found 1& tli« tumulus of Hanai Tapeb, 
* Small Vaas of eolourod gloss. 
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to me a necessary condition of the utility of researches into 
periods beyond authentic history, for, if we reject such a 
mass of broad and concurrent testimony, in overturning it 
—what can wo hope to find of sufficient weight, at this 
distance of time, and with the meagre facts that have come 
down to us, to establish in its stead 1 The internal evidence 
of Homeric truth so universally admitted, though in a 
restricted sense, and however embellished and harmonised 
by poetry, is certainly found to be illustrated and confirmed 
in all that relates to topography, by the most admirable 
exactness. 

Writers on this subject mention only the “common tomb 
of the Greeks,” and nothing about that of the Trojans,® when 
the truce was concluded between the two contending armies. 
That the Trojans did not burn their dead on the same pile 
with the Greeks is shown by Nestor’s speech to his country¬ 
men in the seventh book of the Iliad, v. 331, where he 
recommends “ bringing the bodies of the Achsans with oxen 
and mules to burn them at a Uttle distance from the ships 
that they might each carry home the bones to the children 
on their retui'n, and raising one common tomb.” 

T<j> at XP^ iroA«/iOi> niv Aft’ ^atJcrai ’A-xaiav, 

Avrol S’dypAficvoi KiiKAfj(ro/ji.ev ivOiJ&t vtKpovi 
Bouirl Kal ^pudvoiau’ irhp KaraxTjopev o^ovt 
TxrrOov Atto uph vtmv, m iarta vaialv ^(uurros 
Olxafi’ 6,yri, Stov avre vtdfitda 'Tro.rpCba yaiav‘ 

Tvfi^ov o irvp^v !va xtiopav i^ayaydvTts, 

'’AKplTOV tv 

Ful’thcr, in the same book, v. 416, it is said that men were 
sent on either side to collect the dead, and that it being difficxilt 
to distinguish each man, they washed them with water to 
enable them to do so. The fact of such separation precludes 
the idea of a funeral pile common to the Greeks and their 
enemies. If the counterpart of the “ one common tomb ” of 
the former is sought for, the tumulus of Hanai Tepeh, being 
situated but 1-| to 2 miles from the site of Ilium (Bounar- 
bashi), far removed from the ground occupied by the Greeks, 
and visible from many parts of the Troad, appeal's a most 
suitable place to have been selected by the Trojans for such 

* Exc«pt Cberalier, 'who prc^umeB that tiili tomb exula on the Pergamns of 
Troy. 
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a purpose. Tlie marvellous quantity of calcined bones con¬ 
tained therein induces the supposition that it was the funeral 
pile of a very great number of bodies, and is suggestive of 
that most probably raised by the Trojans after the first truce 
mentioned in the Iliad. 


mssivnisa^ Sept. 8, 1888. 


FRANK CALVERT. 


, The IiutitDte is indebted to the kindness of John Anthony, Esq., M.B., 
for the 'communication of tho foregoing memoir, the first fruits of the 
interesting researches which kfr. Frank Calvert, in tEo course of his 
residence with his brother, H. B. M. Consul at the Dardanelles, has 
prosecuted with unusual advantages. We hope to place before our readers 
at no distant period further results of his valuable iurestigntious. 


XHOraHTS ON ANCIENT METALLURGY AND MINING AMONG 
THE BRIGANTES AND IN SOME OTHER PARTS OF BRITAIN, 
SUGGESTED BY A PAGE OF PLINY’S NATURAL HISTORY. 

BT JOHN PHILLira, K.A., LUD., P.RS., 

PrasldcQt of tho Geological Society, Bcodar in Geology in ibo Uuivoratty of Oxford. 

To one who meditates on the progress of natural know¬ 
ledge, the diflSculty of penetrating to a true estimate of its 
condition in past ages often appears unconquerable, except 
in cases which admit of the interpretation of ancient results 
by modern laws and theories. Once in firm possession of 
such laws, we enclose the old phenomena, so to speak, in a 
field to which are only such and such possible avenues, and 
thus can sometimes declare the very mode by which the 
alchymist was led to his golden error, and the Chaldsean shep¬ 
herds were guided to brighter truths. Without this principle 
of interpretation many almost modern writers, nay authors of 
this very century, can sometimes not be understood. The 
laws of modern Geology and Zoology, for such there are and 
well-founded too, are as much required to put a true con¬ 
struction on some of the writings of Lister and Linnaeus, as 
the methods of Ray, Linnaeus, and Cuvier are required for 
the just estimation of Aristotle. We shall probably find the 
darkest pages of antiquity to be precisely those which refer 
to subjects where our own knowledge is least clear, least 
collected into laws of phenomena, and most removed from 
laws of^ causation. Ought we not, before declaiming on the 
ignorance of the ancients, to be careful to make allowance 
for the differences of form in which knowledge presents 
itself at different periods, as well as for the incompleteness 
of their records, and the imperfection of our interpretations 1 
Pliny’s Natural History appears to me to be precisely in 
the position of difficulty which has been already alluded to. 
Its vastness, variety, and seeming disorder, may well deter 
the most comprehensive master of modem science fi’om duly 
weighing its mass, or even measuring its surface; and the 
evident incompleteness and almost haphazard character of 
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its chapters are apt to disgust the student of special branches 
of science and art. Yet, probably, if for each important 
branch of human knowledge handled by Pliny, a special 
editor were set to work, well versed in the philosophy of his 
subject, Pliny would take a higher degree on examination, 
and the history of human knowledge be amended. 

From the thirty-seven books of diffuse and erudite learn¬ 
ing the genuine work of Pliny the Elder, let us fix on the 
part which treats of the nature of metals, and, passing over 
his lamentations on the useless excess of gold and silver 
—which may be recommended to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—his accounts of the uses and properties of gold, 
electrum,* chrysocolla, silver, quicksilver, stibium, scoria 
argenti, spuraa argenti, minium, cinnabar, brass, cadmium, 
iron, and many compounds of metals, let us pause at the 
16th chapter of the 34th book, which treats of the metals of 
lead, white and black. 

He first treats of the most precious of these, the white, 
called by the Greeks casdieros, and fabulously declared to 
be sought for in Isles of the Atlantic, to which it is brought 
in wicker vessels covered with leather, (“ vitilibus navigiis 
corio circumsutis"). But now it is ascert^ed tq be indige¬ 
nous in Lusitania and Gallicia, in sandy surface soil, of a 
black colour, and only distinguished by its weight. Small 
pebbles (of the ore) also occur, principally in dried beds of 
streams. The miners (“ metallici ”) wash these sands, and 
what subsides they melt in furnaces. 

It is also found with the gold ores (“ aurariis metallis") 
which are called stream works (“ elutia ”), the stream of 
water washing out (“ eluente ”) black pebbles a little varied 
with white, and of the same weight as the gold. On this 
account, in the vessels in which the gold is collected, these 
pebbles remain with it; afterwards they are separated in the 
chimneys ’ (“caminis separantur ”), and being melted are 
resolved into “plumbum album.” 

In Gallicia “ plumbum nignim ” is not made, because the 
adjoining Cantabria (Asturias) so much abounds in that metal. 

Not out of white plumbum as out of the black can silver 
be extracted. 

* Gold, with one-fi^ of silver. taio. It teems thst the camini may in- 

’ Whst disUnoUve'meauing should bo dicsteifnot what we csll chimneys, st 
attached to/mmoeet and oataitn is uncov- least earities in or about the fnrnace. 
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To solder together (pieces of) “plumbum nigrum” is 
impracticable without (the use of) white plumbum, nor the 
white to the black, without the addition of oil. Nor can 
(pieces of) white plumbum be soldered together without the 
aid of the black metal. 

That (plumbum) album was in esteem during the Trojan 
time Homer is "witness, who calls it cassiteron. 

Of “ plumbum nigrum ” the source is double : either it 
comes from its own vein, without admixture, or grows with 
silver, and is melted while mixed with that metal. The part 
which is first liquid is called “ stannum; ” ® that which 
flows next is silver; that which remains in the furnace 
“ galena," * which is the third portion of the vein (or ore). 
This being again melted* yields “ plumbum nigrum,” (the 
other) two parts (of the ore) being deducted. 

This chapter is a text on which a thirty-eighth Book 
of Natural History might be written, embracing the 
history or fable of the Kao-o-iTfpftes, the ancient arts of 
metallurgy, and the eager trade in metals which allured the 
Phoenician sailors on the Atlantic, and led the Roman armies 
to Britain. 

What is jiaarnripoi, for which plumbum tdbum is the equi¬ 
valent 1 what is stannum, obtained from mixed ores of silver 
and lead ? what is galena, elsewhere called molybdacna (cap. 
18). We need not ask what is plumbum nigrum, for by 
that is clearly designated lead. 

That Katranipos or xamTepor was tin, appears to be gene¬ 
rally allowed. The mineralogists and miners who know 
the mode of occurrence and character of tin ore, will have 
no doubt that plumbum album of Pliny is tin, and that 
author twice positively and expressly identifies this with 
cassiteros!^ 

The uses to which, in the Hiad, Homer puts KaiT<rir^pos in 
the thorax and shield of Agamemnon, in the shield and 
greaves of Achilles, in the brazen thorax of Asteropaeus, and 
in the chariot of Tydides, are such as imply easy fusibility 

* Analogoui to this ia the proceu of foi'tn thii melting of the residoel ga- 

Bepamting silTery lead from mere lead, leua, in the alag hearth, rrith a flax, 
invented^ Mr. m I/. PattUon. • Suppoainjf the -word to bo Oreeh, 

* Fli^, Nat Hist., lib. xxxiy. cap. Biutathnu girct for its root* kcomth 

18. “Jut et molybdteoa, quam alibi and rcpcoi—ea if easily attacked hydro; 
gaienam 'rocarimua, plumbi et orgonti Kam, meretrix, has olao been suggested, 
vena commanii.” as if it was false silver. 

* At the present day we ehould per- 
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aild ductility, and indicate that the metal was highly valued 
arid almost precioua.’^ 

In the Odyssey, fall as it is of pictures of regal and 
domestic life, we find no mention of KotrcriTepos in house 
ornament, while gold, electrum, silver, and brass abound. 

Virgil puts no tin into the arms of JEneaa ; perhaps the 
metal was then of too vulgar use, employed too much by 
tinkers, to be fit for a heroic shield. Electrum is substituted, 
• and iron is the staple article in the Vulcanian workshop, as 
brass was in that of ‘H<I>AIST02, a thousand years before. 

The picture of the great artist, the Tubal-cain of the 
West, ^e cunm'ng worker in metal, who melted, alloyed, 
inlaid, carved, and polished his work, whose multiplied 
bellows breathed at the will of the god, softly or fiercely, 
whose brass was hardened to wound or tempered to bend, 
is perfect, arid might be paralleled on a small scale till within 
a few hundred years in the famous smiths of Wales, who 
made their own iron, and were by the laws of that country, 
as renewed by Howel Dda, allowed to sit near the priest of 
the household in the king's presence.® 

Why Pliny treats as a fable the story of the Cassiterides 
yielding tin, is somewhat difficult to' say. die, classes the 
Cassiterides with Hispania (“ ex adverse sunf insulae,—Cas¬ 
siterides diet® Gracis, a fertilitate plumbi ”),* and speaks of 


^ The foltowic^ are the principal pes- 
80^ in ti^e UiM vrhere KcimriT4pas ia 
mentioned 

XI. 2i. In the thoiax of Agamemnon 
were 10 band* (elfiei] luikiant KuimM, 12 
of gold and 20 eotfirir^peie. 

Xl. S4. In the ebield of Agamem¬ 
non were twenty white boMOf (e^oXol) 
of tin, and in the middle one of block 

(euiife,). 

XVIII. 474. For the shield of AebiUes 
‘H4AI2T0S throws into his crucibles 
bnsa nnconqiiered, Ktertripot, honoured 
gold, and eileer. S6i. He poun the tin 
ro und the border. 

XVIIL 674. The cows with uplifted 
heads wore bbricated of gold and tin ; 
Ai pits jaweero rrrtixtTO KoairtTipov 
rf. 

XVIII. 612. The greaTee of Acliillee 
are made of soft tin (iaraD xartrirffeie), ; 

XX- 270. In this shield were 6 plotea 
the 2 exterior once braes; within theeo 
two Korffiripoio, and in the middle of all 
one of gold. 

XXlIl. 50S. The chariot of Diomedee 


woe adorned with raid, and tin: hfiutra 
Si emmapiva Kunrirfp^ rt. 

£XIU. 561. In the bnusen thorax of 
Aateropeous the border woe of glittering 
Un (vffK ^eu'sE Kojaanipoit). 

What is in the Iliad and Odyaaey 
called Kviret, and is apparently a mneh- 
Talned eubstonoe, ie difficult to be iden¬ 
tified. From its colour. Lapis Loculi, 
Turquoise, and Carbonate of Copper hare 
been auggMted. At it is only mentioned 
in connection with the artnc of Agamem¬ 
non, whioh were tlie gift of Cinyraa, king 
of Cyprus, the latter mineral may be 
thought to hare the best title, especially 
if, OB at ChcMy, it ocenre blue in Cyprus, 
Millio, indeed (ffindralogie Hom4riqae, 
p. 160), eoppooes evdros to be another 
name for tin; but sorely with little reaoon. 
It wae used for ornament in the palace of 
Alcinoua—Odyssey, vli. 87. 

* AndentLawsand Institutes of Wales, 
Tol. i. pp. n, 73. The place of the smith 
of the oouri is fixed on the end of the 
beuch, before the priest. 

> Pliny, Nat Hist lib. !▼. cap. 22. 
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Mictis, on the authority of Timieus the historian, as six days’ 
sail from Britain, and as yielding " candidum plmnbum/’* 
If tlie Cassiterides are the Ocrynian Promontory and the- 
Scilly Isles, from which, as recorded by Strabo, the Phoeni¬ 
cians drew their tin (litns of Diodorus, Miktis of Timieus, and 
OvtjKTis of Ptolemy, being Vectis or Wight, from which the 
tin was carried tlu*ough France to Marseilles), we may sup¬ 
pose that in the early period, the only route for the tin of 
Cornwall to the Mediterranean was by sea to the western 
parts of Spain; but that in the latter period the track by 
land through Gaul to Massilia was preferred, and the old 
trade had become a tradition which Pliny chose not to adopt 
from Strabo, who is never quoted on this subject by the 
author of the Historia Maturalis, but may be obliquely and 
slightingly alluded to. Whether tin occurs at all in any 
part of the Spanish Peninsula can hardly be doubtful after 
the assertion of Pliny. He had been procurator in Spain, 
and by his intimacy with Vespasian,’ must be supposed in 
position to learn much of Britain, from the despatches of 
Petilius Ccrealis, Ostorius Scapula, and Agricola. But he 
was suffocated by the fumes of Vesuvius, in 79, one year 
after the appointment of Agricola to Britain; and for the 
greater part of his literary hfe, Britain was a scene of never- 
ending war and confusion. Besides this the Cornish Pro¬ 
montory appeal's to have been at no time much occupied by 
Roman stations, or traversed by roads, and it may be thought 
to have had then, as afterwards in Saxon and Norman times, 
a history and commerce quite distinct from and little known 
to the Belgic settlers in Albion. He might be mistaken 
respecting Britain, of which perhaps he could know only 
Albion ; but his positive assurance of the occurrence of tin 
in Spain is confirmed by a passage in Bowles’s Natural His-, 
tory of Spain, and, as I hear from Mr. Kenrick, by a later 
German writer, Hopfensach; it occurs, in fact, according to 
one of. our best books of Mineralogy, in beds in the noica. 
schist of Gallicia.’ Oxide of tin has been found, besides, on. 
both sides of the Erzgebirge in granite ; at Puy de Vignes, 
the department of Haute Vienne, also in granite ; in Wicklow, 
(granite); on the east coast of Sumatra, in Siam and Pegu, 

Ariftotle add« to xooiriT^pof tho opithtt ^ Plio;, Nat, Hist., lib. ir, cap. IS. 
KeXTucor, impljitig its local ori^ in tbo ’ Vospaaian became Emperor, aJ>. 69. 

west of Europe. • See W. Phillips' Mineralogy, I82S. 
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in Banca and Malacca. It has been found in Mexico, Chili, 
and Greenland, and mixed with other matters in Finland 
and Sweden. 

Upon the whole, the case is probably thus; it is the old 
Phoenician trade, destroyed with Carthage, which Strabo 
describes, and Publius Crassus went to explore in the 
Ka<ra-iTep(Ses. Diodorus Siculus narrates the course of trade 
in the days of Augustus from Ictis, when Gaul offered an 
easy route to the Mediterranean ; but one hundred years of 
war and commotion interrupted this trade of Cornwall with 
the Bast, and Pliny was suspicious of the fables of Greece, 
and knew that tin was obtained in Spain. Notwithstanding 
this fact, it appears that Cornwall and the Asiatic Isles have 
been the principal, almost the only sources of the tin of the 
ancient world, that of Ziimwald, in Wirtemberg, being quite 
unknown till a much later date. 

Stannum is evidently an alloy of an argentine or tin-like 
aspect, a variable pewter, a metal more easily melted than 
copper, for the lining of which it was much used in Pliny’s 
days, to obviate the danger of cupreous solutions. This pro¬ 
cess we now call tinning, and stannum with its variable 
meanings is perhaps the common parent of the French 
^tain, meaning as often pewter as tm, and of the German 
Zinn, which like “ tin ” in the English workshops, is used 
sometimes for pewter when lining vessels, and solder when 
covering surfaces which are to be joined. Our German 
silver, Britannia metal, Ac.,, belong to this class. The 
process of illination with stannum must have been well 
executed to justify the exclamation of Pliny, that it did 
not augment the weight of the vessel to which it was applied. 
The Brundisian specula made of it yielded to silver, indeed, 
at last; but they are declared to have been of admirable 
efficiency. 

Stannum, then, is an alloy of tin with lead, tin with brass, 
tin with antimony, lead with silver, or other variable mix¬ 
tures of metals often associated in nature. 

Pliny mentions adulterate or alloyed kinds of stannum, 
composed of one part white brass to three parts of candidum 


* Hiny’g noticee of stannum ore fn* 
quant Sae Hist Nai. with the notas 
by Eardoin, voL ii. 429, 22; £28, 7; 
£30, 80, 81, Ac., edit Paris, 1627, 10 

Tolt StO. 


Stanno at ere mixtia, 627,11—iSitam 
Koeii Tusis saporem gratiorem facit, 669, 
14—dUcarni vii poaait nb argaoto, 669, 
20—Kromentis jongitur, 669, ll. 
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plumbum ; of equal weights of candidum and nigrum (which 
is called argentarium); of two parts of nigrum and one of 
candidum (called tertiarium); with this last lead pipes were 
soldered.® Fraudulent dealers add to the tertiarium equal 
.parts of album, call it argentarium, and with it plate or lino 
other metals. 

He gives the prices of these compounds and those of pure 
album and nigrum, the fonner twenty, the latter seven denarii 
for one hundred pounds. 

Plumbum album, he says, is rather of an arid nature ; the 
nigrum is entirely humid ; therefore the white is of no use 
unless it bo mixed with another metal. Silver cannot be 
leaded (lined) with it, it wll be melted first. It is affirmed 
that if there be too little nigrum mixed with the album, the 
silver will be corroded by it. Album is melted into brass- 
work (inlaid, an invention of Gaul), so that it can hardly be 
.known from silver—these works are called incoctilia (silvered). 
He then speaks of the application of this invention to the 
trappings of horses, and carriages, .and other curious 
productions of Alosia and ' the Bituriges ; a subject 
which my friend Mr. Kenrick has handled with his usual 
felicity.® 

One of Pliny’s sentences is remarkable as narrating a class 
experiment fit for a chemical school: “ Plumbi albi experi- 
mentum in charta est, ut liquefactum pondere videatur, non 
calore, rupisse.” The meaning seems to be, that the metal 
is fluid at so moderate a heat as when fused to break by 
its weight, not burn by its heat, the charta on which it is 
poured. Tin melts at 440®—442® ; lead, at 612®. 

What follows is a very important passage : “ India neque 
aes neque plumbum habet, gemmisque suis ac mai'garitis hoc 
permutat.” 

May we be justified by this sentence in refusing to credit 
the supposition that tin (plumbum album) was brought over¬ 
land or by other routes from the Asiatic Isles and shores 
towards Western Europe ? If so, Cornwall chiefly, if not 
wholly, supplied the tin which entered so many ways into 
the comforts and necessities, during peace aud war, of all the 
nations surrounding the Mediterranean and Euxiiie, Baltic 

* “ Hoc fistulsB Bolidjinlur.' This i« Konrick, Trsns. of Yorkshire Phil. So , 

the solder of our tinmeo. ciety, IMS, p. 62. 

* See a memoir by the Rev. John 

VOL. XVI. ® 
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and German Ocean ; in fact, the world, as distinctly known 
to the Roman geographers. 

Let us now inquire into the means whereby the ancient 
people reduced the metals which they were so earnest in 
seeking across mountains and oceans at the point of the 
sword. To confine the inquiry within reasonable limits, we 
shall speak chiefly of tin and lead, the only metallic products, 
as it appears, which were regarded by the ancients aa abund¬ 
ant in Britain. Iron is mentioned by Caisar as of limited 
occurrence: “ in marituniis fcrrum, sed ejus exigua est 
copia." 

Gold, the most widely if not most abundantly distributed 
metal, found near the surface of the earth in a pure and 
malleable state, easily fused, uninjured by fusion, was pro¬ 
bably the metallic substance on which the earliest processes 
of fire were tried, and they could not be tried unsuccessfully. 

Tin, the ore of which has been found at the surface in. 
many situations with auriferous sand and gravel, cannot have 
been long unknown to the gold-finders of the East and the 
West. Some one of the many accidents which may, or 
rather must, have accompanied the melting of gold would 
disclose the nature of the accompanying white metal, whose 
brilliancy, ductility, and very easy fusibility would soon give 
it value. 

The melting of Tin Ore is, however, a step in advance of 
the fusion of Native Gold. The gold was fused in a 
crucible’ made of white clay,® which only could stand the 
heat and the chemical actions which that generated ; but tin 
ore would in this way of operation prove totally infusible. 
It must be exposed at once to heat and a free carbonaceous 
element. The easiest way of managing this is to try it on 
the open hearth. Perhaps some accidental fire in the half- 
buried bivouacs of the Damnonii may have yielded the 
precious secret. As to the fuel, we are told that pine woods 
were best for brass and iron,® but the Egyptian papyrus was 
also used, and straw was the approved fiiel for gold. In the 
metalliferous country of Cornwall and Devon, peat is plentiful, 
and the charter of Kug John, in the year 1201, grants to 
the miners the* privilege of digging tin, and turves to molt the 

^ Pliny, Nat. Hist., lib. it. cap. 83, p. exnmple. 

617, ed. Horduin. > Rlloj, Nat Hibt. lib, iy, cap. 83, 

* Such as U 01 T colled OoraUh clay, for p. 621. 
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tin, anywhere in the moors, and in the fees of Bishops, 
Abbots, and Earls, in those counties, as they had been used 
and accustomed. This charter was confirmed by Edward I. 
Richard II, and Henry IV.‘ 

These and other singular privileges extending as far as the 
lands on which the Crown claimed rights, are long anterior to 
the other rights of property in Cornwall, Mendip, Derbyshire, 
and-the Forest of Dean, and go far to justify the supposition 
of oui* modern mining laws being a relic of Roman, or per¬ 
haps of earlier than Roman times. 

As the bellows was known at least a thousand years before 
Pliny, wo have here all the. materials for a successful tin- 
smelter’s hearth. If the smelting work was on waste land, 
and a little sunk in the ground, we recognise the old ‘Bole ’ 
or ‘ Bloomery ’ of Derbyshire, now only a traditional furnace, 
but anciently the only one for the lead and iron of that 
country. 

Pure tin once obtained, there must intervene a long series 
of trials and eiTors before its effect in combination with lead, 
brass, silver, &c., could be known ; before the mode of con¬ 
quering the tendency to inist in the act of soldering could bo 
^covered (oil being in this respect as valuable to the tinner 
as artificial Chrysocolla was to the jeweller and goldsmith).® 
From all this it follows that the smelting of tin might be, and 
probably was, performed by the inhabitants of the Cornish 
Peninsula. This art they may have brought from the far 
East; Phoenicians may have taught it them ; but all the 
accounts of the ancient tin trade represent the metal, and not 
the ore, as being carried away from the Cassiterides. Dio¬ 
dorus mentions the weight and cubical form of the tin in 
blocks {darpayiXav pv$novs), carried from Ictis to Marseilles 
and Narbonne, and Pliny says of the Gallician tin that it was 
melted on the spot. 

Did the Cornish or Gallician miners make bronze ? For 
this is geneially the compound indicated by the Roman eeris 
melalla, though it is undoubted that they also knew of, and 
distinguished zinc brass. There is, I believe, no instance of 
a single bit of pure tin or pure copper being found with the 
numerous celts, which occur in so many parts of England 

' Frlntad in the Appendix to De la ’ Hiit., lib, ir. cep. 8S, p. 

Eecho'a Boport on the Geology of Corn- 621, ed. Hardaio. 
well, p. 625. * A colt of the simpleat fom, the axe- 
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nor is any other proof given that the direct union of tin and 
copf)er was effected by the natives of Britain. Copper is so 
abundant in Cornwall that it might tempt us to the other 
hypothesis; but this copper is a sulphuret; it is found united 
to the sulphm^t of iron, in deep veins, and in a matrix of 
quartz; and these are things which render the production of 
pure copper one of the most refined operations in smelting. 
Caesar tells us the brass used by the natives of Britain was 
imported (“ aere utuntur importato "). Probably Cyprus,— 
colonised by the Phoenicians, to which old authors refer as 
the original source of brass—Cyprus with its ancient copper 
mines (Tamassus), and which has given its name to the metal, 
might be one of the points from which bronze radiated over 
the Grecian, Roman, and Barbarian world. It was from 
Cinyras, the king of Cyprus, that Agamemnon received his 
splendid breastplate with twenty plates of tin, and its liberal 
additions of Turquoise, Lazulite, or rather Malachite, obtained 
perhaps from the soil of the Island.^ 

The works of 'H^otin-oy, the Crawshay of antiquity, may 
have been fixed in Lemnos on account of some volcanic appear¬ 
ances there; but the tradition shows at least that the various 
operations of refined metallurgy were not strangers to tlie 
Islands of the Mediterranean ; and the uniformity of design 
and composition in the ancient celts, chisels, fiixfXka, and 
instruments of war, implies a common, and that not a 
barbarous origin. The perfection, and variety, and great 
proportions of the brass work executed in the Grecian states 
and colonies, may also be regarded as indicating the local 
seat of the early as well as the later art of working in 
bronze. 

Lead was obtained in Spain and Gaul, from deep and 
laborious mines;® but so abundantly, near the surface, in 
Britain, as to suggest a law for preventing more than a 
limited production—a Brigantian law of vend. (“Nigro 
plumbo ad fistulas laminasque utimur, laboriosius in Hispania 
eruto, totasque per Gallias, sed in Britannia summo terrm 
corio adeo large, ut lex dicatur, ne plus certo modo fiat.” 
Lib. 34, cap. 17. p. 644). The Romans employed lead in 

h«ul without socket or stop-ridge, is has been used to ascertein the fact of iu 
preserred in the Duke of Northomber- being of that metal. It was found in 
land's Hoseum at Alnwick Oastle. Tbs draining a moss near Percy’s Leap, Nor- 
metsl of which it ia formed is of a red thnmberland. 

colour and resembles copper, but no test < Pliny, ut iiipra, p. 688. ‘ Ib., p. 669. 
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pipes (fistula) and sheets, which were soldered with alloys, 
as already mentioned. This lead was previously refined, 
and its silver removed; the silver, indeed, being often the 
object of the enterprise. How earnestly silver was sought— 
how well the mining operations were carried on by the ‘ old 
men,’ ® appears from the notice of the Carthaginian mines in 
•Spain, the pits and levels driven by Hannibal being mentioned 
as in wonderful preservation by Pliny. The same may be 
said of at least one set of mining works of Eoman date, in 
the extreme parts of South Wales, viz, the Gogofau mines near 
Llandovery, Caermartlienshire, where gold was extracted 
with much labour from broken and pounded quartz, of wliich 
enormous mounds remain. The adit still exists, and was 
entered by the late Sir H. T. Do la Bechc, who found in it a 
specimen of native gold. In the vicinity, tradition indicates 
a Roman settlement; and a chain of gold and other orna¬ 
ments were found, some of which are now possessed by the 
family of Johnes of Abercothi.'^ 

The districts in Britain, where lead veins coming to the 
surface in abundance might justify the praises of Pliny, are 
in the South, Mendip; in the West, Flintshire; in the North, 
Derbyshire, Yorkshire, and Cumberland, that is to say, the 
Brigantian Territory ; and it is to this last district that the 
descriptions apply most correctly. Lead cast in Roman 
moulds, ‘ pigs ’ in fact of the age of Hadrian and other 
Emperors, have been found in Derbyshire, Stafibrdshire, 
Cheshire, Shropshire, Nottinghamshire, Yorksliire, Somerset¬ 
shire, Hampshire, and Sussex. But few ancient mining 
instruments have ever been found in the lead-bearing dis¬ 
tricts of Britain,® and I am strongly of opinion that much of 
the lead ore was collected from the surface by aid of water, 
artificially directed. The process, in fact, is described by 


■ Tbifl term b employed by the mi¬ 
ners of the north of England. When 
they meet with the fodime of etrhei' 
days, they say they come upon 't' anld 
man ’—perhaps sold in the days of the 
Anglians. 

^ An account of these diacoreries was 
communicated to the Archaeological 
Tnetitute by Mr. John Johnes, of Doleu- 
cotbi, and it may be seen in this Jour¬ 
nal toL tU. p. 17S. There part of the 
gold chain it figured. See Sir K. I. Mur¬ 
chison's Remarks on Oogofiui, SU. Syst 
pp. S67, 868, and Mr. Warrington Smith's 
notices in the Memoirs of the Geological 


Surrey, p. 481. 

‘ Sir la I. Murobison mcatioua Roman 
mining uteneiis at Shelve in Shropthire, 
Silur. Syst. p. 279. In the Museum of the 
Institute at the Auuiul Keotiog iu 
Shrewsbury, 1365, a pig of lead bearlog 
the namo of Hadrian was exhibited by 
tbe Rev. F. More, of Iduley, with tiro 
mining epade* of cleft oak, etsted to 
have been found in the Gravels Mine at 
Shelve. They were figured in a notice 
of Roman metallurgy in Sbropahire, 
by Mr. Thomas Wright. — Illustrated 
London News, Oct. 4, 1856. See also 
the Appendix to this memoir. 
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Pliny, in terms so exactly applicable to the modern * hushes ’ 
of Swalodale, that no doubt can remain of this custom, which 
is now esteemed rude and semi-barbarous, being of Roman 
or earlier date in Britain. 

As thus- from Roman or earlier times our lead mim'ng 
derives its ‘hush,’ its levels, and shafts, implements for 
washing and other processes of the worlonen, and the forms, 
weights, and marks of its melted metal, we may easily admit 
a similar origin for the melting processes. Lead mostly 
occurs in the sulphuret, which offers no particular difficulty 
in the lire. By cautious roasting, its excess of sulphur may 
be removed, and the subsequent melting with charcoal or a 
flux be facilitated. Indeed, without roasting and without 
flux, in many cases the lead will flow out of the ore, if placed 
among flaming wood or peat, and subjected to a sufficient 
stream of air. 

But the use of fluxes could not long remain unknown in 
the limestone districts of Northumbria, or amid the fluoric 
veins of Derbyshire, limestone and fluor being to this day 
valuable aids in the furnace. Peat was the fuel in Cornwall, 
and still is in Yorkshire, and perhaps the Roman smelters 
did really erect their furnaces on waste ground and heaths 
at Dacre and Matlock, far from the mines of Greenhow and 
Youlgreave, oven as is done at present with the cupolas of 
Lee and Langley mills. 

The uses of crucibles (xoavoi), bellows, cavities of some 
peculiar sort (Kintvot) perhaps chimneys, great vaiiety pf 
carbonaceous fuel, the power of purifying and alloying, and 
knowledge of the properties of alloys, appear quite con¬ 
spicuous among the ancient arts. 

The inscriptions * on these masses of lead, are in the same 
general form as the ‘ marks ’ of the different mines now in 
work, and which, no doubt, are their literal and lineal 
descendants. Thus the Aid or Auld Gang mine of Swale- 
dale, old in the days of the Saxons;' the mines of Greenhow 
Hill,* in the parish of Ripon, West Riding, which supplied 
sheet and pipe lead for the Roman baths and coffins,® at York, 

* A full account of piga of load oV the lead'Xnlncs near Mulcer and Rceth 
tained from British mines during the in “ lUvers, Moontaina, and Sea-ooast 
Roman swnj in Britain, will be found of Yorkshire,” by Professor Phillips, 
appended to this memoir. It will be p. 52. 

remarked that they belong to early ’ Notices of the leaden coffins found 
Imperial timaa. at York are given In the Rev. C. Wellbe- 

* See the account of Swaledalo, and of lovod’a Eburacum, p. 112. Severalother 
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as •well as tribute to the imperial treasury; the mines of 
Middleton and Youlgreare (Aldgroove), in Derbyshire, from 
which the Lutudae sent not only lead, but ‘ exargentate ’ 
(that is to say refined) lead from which the silver had been 
removed, use to this day the pig of the same weight of 
cwt., of similar shape, and similar mark to that of eighteen 
hundred years’ antiquity.® And, just as at the present day, 
tlie countryman whose galloway is tired, drops the leaden load 
by the way side, for another ^y's work, so in the days of 
Rome, the Brigantian lead was thro'wn down from the 
tired cabalixts by the side of the ancient mining road, 
on Matlock Moor in Derbyshire, and Dacre Pasture in 
Y orkshiro. 

This fact of the discovery of the Roman lead, not at Hie 
mines, but at a distance of some miles from them on a track 
leading towards a Roman or rather a pro-Roman station, is 
of much importance in Archaeology, For thus wo arrive, in 
the first place, at the conviction of the existence of very 
ancient mining roads not of Romjui work, nor probably of 
Roman but of earlier date, leading toward Cataractonium, 
Isurium, Eburacum, Mancunium, Deiventio, or rather to the 
Brigantian towns or centres of trade, on which the Romans, 
following their wont in Africa, Spain, and Gaul, fixed their 
attention and established their war-camps and their colonies. 
The politic lords of the world broke up no national industry, 
set no legionaries to supplant the native miners; but stationing 
a few cohorts on the ancient roads, in or close to the mining 
district, as at Hope and Bainbridge, to control a rude popu¬ 
lation, received regularly the iruits of the industry whicli 
they might direct, but did not personally share. Viewed in 
this light, how complete appears the grasp of the Roman 
treasury on the mining fields of Britain ! The Fossway from 
the Ocrynian Promontory crosses the Mendip Hills, the road 


remarkable azample* of the Komau age, 
found near London and in other ports of 
England, are deem-ibod in thia Journal, 
Tol. X. p. 225; toL xu. pp. 77, 78, 196. 
See also Mr. Wright’a, “ The Celt, the 
Homan, and the Saxon," p. 308. 

’ The modem pig ia near one-alxteenth 
of a fodder, or 176i lb. Three Roman 
piga found near Matlock, in 1777, 1783, 
andl787, weigh 1781b., 1271b., and 831b., 
these being es 1, }, and 4 of the modem 
pig. In Suon times the jiauttreUa, or 


cart-load, consisted of ten laiula, or piga; 
ainee it ia reiiorded in Domesday that 
the manors of Bokewell, Ashford, and 
Rope, in Derbyshire, paid (inter alia) 
"t. planatratos plumbi da L tabulia." 
Pegge ofaeerrea that Fudur, both in Saxon 
and German, signifies a cart-load (Archaio- 
logio, Tol. ▼. p. 874). Ray, in bis North 
country Words, explains fotber ai a 
certun weight, eight pigs, or 16001b. The 
fother appears to vary in different counties 
from 194 cwt. to 24 cwt. 
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from Mancunium to Bremetonacum traverses the calamine 
district of Bowland, the road from Derventio or Tutbury 
to Mancunium runs along the west of the great Derby¬ 
shire field, and the legionary path from Carlisle to York 
goes right across the metalliferous country of Yorkshire and 
Durham. 

We may even ask, with some confidence, whether the line 
of the Hadrian Wall, which cuts off from the North all the 
richest mines of the Derwent, the Allen, and the Tyne, but 
abandons the mossy dales of bleak Northumbria, was not 
drawn with especial reference to the mining wealth of the 
districts. 

May we not regard, as a confinnation of all that has been 
advanced touching the antiquity of our mining processes, the 
fact of the existence to this day, though impaired by recent 
Acts of Parliament, of peculiar rights and privileges in the 
mining districts 1 These rights are sometimes guaranteed 
by, and appear to emanate from royal charters, as in the 
stannaries of Cornwall and Devon ; but they are probably of 
far earlier date, and have merely been confirmed as old 
customs by King John and his successors. In Mendip, the 
Forest of Deau, and Derbyshire, the miners’ rights were 
preserved by royal officers, but the rights themselves tran¬ 
scend all history and tradition. To sink a pit or drive a level 
in any field; to cover the rich herbage with barren ore-stuff; 
to cut a way to the public road; to divert, employ, and 
waste the running waters ; and to do all this without consent 
of owner, and without compensation being so- much as asked 
by lord or villein, landlord or tenant, implies in Derbyshire a 
settlement of mining rights long anterior to Domesday Book, 
the charters of Repton Abbey,* the neighing of the Saxon 


* Tlie mioa« ia the neighbourhood of 
Wirkiworth were wrought early in the 
eighth century; at which period that 
dlatrict belonged to the nunnery at Rep¬ 
ton, over which Eadbut^ the danghter 
of Adulpb, king of the East Aiiglea, pre¬ 
sided as Abbess. She bequeathed to St. 
Qnthlao, who bad recsired as it is re¬ 
ported, the tonsure and clerical habits 
at Repton, a coStn of load, and a linen 
oloth to enwrap his oorpso. They were 
transported to Guthlao’s oratory in the 
swampy island of Croyland, Liocolnahire. 

* Reverentiwima Egbnrg Abbatissa, Al- 
dnlh Regis filia, per legatnm suppUciter ro- 


gonte, Guthlacus Sarcofagnm plumbeum 
et in eo linteum ad inYolveudiim se post 
obitum suscepit.” Orderici Vitalis Eccl. 
Hiat., lib. iv. p. 580. On Oothlac't death 
in 715, bia oorpae ahrouded In the “ syn- 
done ” sent by Eadburga, was deposited 
in this leaden saroophagua—Compare 
Leland, ColL roL ii p. 590; Itin. vol. 
iv. p. 140. Tbia le^ was doubtlese 
obtained from the poesessione of the 
old Saxon religions establishments at 
Keptoo, part of which were the mines 
near Wirksworth. In the year 835, 
Eenewora, then Abbsee of Repton, 
granted to Humbert, the Alderman 
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horse, and the flight of the Roman eagle. In connection 
with all that has been mentioned before, the furnaces, the 
roads, the restricted vend, the foreign trade, they seem to 
me to indicate a people who came with many inventions 
from the metalliferous East to the metalliferous Vest, before 
the Athenians drew silver from Laurion, or the Carthaginians 
from Iberia. 

To these ancient, these Semitic mining processes, we have 
added perhaps steel instruments, and certainly explosive 
agents ; the ore-hearth still remains, but it is generally 
yielding to the reverberatory furnace; silver is no longer 
obtained by oxidation of some thousand times its weight of 
lead; steam blows our furnace-fires, rolls and pipes our 
metals, and flies with iron wings on roads more solid than 
the Appian way. The world of George Stephenson is much 
different from that of Julius Agricola ; but some features of 
tlio past remain to connect the earliest with the latest aspect 
of our country ; and among these the least altered, and the 
most instructive, appear to ^ the mineral products and the 
mining processes. If by these we judge the great Brigantian 
tribes which surrounded Isurium, tliat great centre of 
Homan occupation in the West Riding, they must be placed 
far higher on the scale of civilisation than the place usually 
accorded by the Saxon to the Celt. 

I presume to think, indeed, that without full attention to 
the mining history of Britain, as indicated by fragments in 
classic authors, and illustrated by processes not yet extinct, 
the opinion which may be formed of the ancient British 
people would be altogether conjectural, derogatory, and 
erroneous. 


her etUte called Wirceaworth, on con¬ 
dition of rendering annunlly, oi a rent, 
to AnihbUhop Caolnoth end bis niccee- 
aor^ lead to the value of 800 •blUings, 
for the use of Christ's Church, Canter- 
burjr. Script Decern, ool. 22d3: Som- 
ner. Ant. Cant, p. 88, App. On the 
destruction of JKepton Abbsy by the 
Danes, in 874, it is probable that the 


lead mines became the property of the 
Crown. As such th^ are maabonad in 
Domesday Book. Under WerAetearde 
we find the entry, "ihi sunt iij. plnm- 
boria," which is supposed by Mr. regge 
to signify lead mines. See his memoir 
on a Pig of Lead found in Derbyahiro, 
ArohMoIogia, vol. t. p. 874; and Qlovsr’a 
Derbyshire, vol. L p. 73. 


This Memoir was originally given in the Proceedings of the Torksbire I^iloso- 
phical Society for March, 1848, and is here reproduced with the anther’s corrections, 
and the following suppletuent. 


ENTTMERATION OF BLOCKS OR PIGS OF LEA.D AJJD TIN, RELICS 

OF ROMAN METALLURGY, DISCOTERED IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

It has appeared desirable to give, as a supplement to 
the foregoing memoir, a detailed inventory of certain relics 
of Roman metallurgical operations in Britain, the masses 
plumbi, noXt^iivot of Dion, in mediaeval times termed 

tabula, now commonly known as pigs of lead, with notices 
also of a few similar objects of tin. I have, therefore, 
readily complied with the request of Professor Phillips that 
I should arrange the notes, which for some years past I 
have collected, and that they should form an accompani¬ 
ment to his valuable dissertation.* 

The earliest notices of any masses plumbi found in this 
country occur in Camden's Britannia, describing the pig 
of lead found in the reign of Henry VIII. near “ Ochie 
hole,” Wokey on the Mendip Hills, and the large deposit of 
twenty pigs bearing the names of Vespasian and Domitian, 
reported to Camden as having been discovered on the 
coast of Cheshire.® The attention of antiquaries, however, 
was not called to the subject until the discovery, in 1734, 
of two pigs of lead on Hayshaw Moor, Yorkshire, which 
was communicated to the Royal Society, and called forth 
the elaborate dissertation by Professor Ward which may 
be found in the Philosophical Transactions.® The learned 
writer came to the conclusion that these pigs were part of 
the tax paid out of the mines of Britain, and he adverts at 
considerable length to the condition of the country as a 
Roman province governed by a Legate, under whom was 
the oppressive Procurator who had charge of the revenues. 
These were derived, as is well known, from tribute — 
capitation tax, tax upon lands, &c., and vectigalia, consisting 

' An lnt«re»tlDg notice of pig* of lead Knowledge, Townley 0*Ueiy,Tol. ii.p. 285. 
and dMcnption of thoee preeerred in the » Camden’* Britannia, edit 1607, pp. 
British Mueeum, has been nreo by Sir 163, <63, 

H, EUia, in the Library of Entertaining * Vol. xliz. p. 686. 
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of part of the produce of grain, payments for grazing cattle, 
customs and revenues, including those from salinee and 
mines. These last were usually., farmed by puMicani, or, 
when the undertaking was large, by companies, termed 
by Cicero " societates vectigalium,” and usually resident 
at Rome.* The reader may be referred to the memoir in 
question for a more ample statement of the speculations 
of antiquaries in the last century on the subject. To Pro¬ 
fessor Ward’s concluding observations regarding these 
leaden pigs we may heartily assent:—" As they are very 
remarkable, and perhaps the singular remains of that kind 
relating to the ^man government, either here in Britain, 
or any other part of their dominions, they may deserve 
the ftirther consideration of the curious in their investi¬ 
gations into these subjects." ® 

The question may still be open to discussion, whether the 
numerous pigs of lead found in this country; and bearing 
the names of certain Emperors, as hereafter described, should 
properly be regarded as the produce of mines farmed by 
publicani, or worked for the direct account of the State. In 
some instances, however, the mines of conquered countries 
were left in the possession of individuals or towns, on con¬ 
dition of a certain rent being paid. I will now endeavour to 
record the discoveries of these remarkable vestiges of Roman 
enterprise in Britain; and to enumerate the relics in question 
as far as practicable in chronological order. The form, it 
may be observed, is the same in all cases, and it is shown 
by the woodcut on the next page. Of other examples, here 
described, the upper or inscribed surface only is shown. 

ROMAN PIGS OF LEAD FOUND IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

BaiTiiNNious. Date about x.ii. 44—48. 

Tiberiua Claudius Britannicus, son of Claudius and Hessalina: born 
A.s. 42 ; bo shared with bis father the title of Britannicus conferred about 
A.D. 44, for pretended victories in Britain; was regarded as heir appa¬ 
rent until the death of his mother, A.D. 48, and was removed front the 
succession on the adoption of Nero in his stead, a.d. 50. The precise date 
of this inscription is not determined ; as, however, the young prince was 
out of power, through the- intrigues of his stepmother Agrippina, a.d. 48, 
and the leaden pig next to be described bears the date A.D. 49, it is 
probable that Britannicus bad been deprived before that period of any 

* See this subject more fully treated in Dr. Smith's Dictiontry of Antiquities, 
V, yutigaUa. * Philos. Trans., voL xlix p. 700. 
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revenaes ho might have enjoyed as heir-apparent. The date would 
thus he brought to a.d. 44—48 ; and in that case this must be regarded 
as the earliest example hitherto discovered in England. It was found 
about August, 1853, near Blagdon, on the Blackdown range, Somerset, 
the northern flank of the Mendip Hills. The countryman by whom it 
was found brought it to the patent shot-works of Messrs, Williams 
at Bristol; and ou being informed of the historical valne of the object, 
Mr. Williams presented it with most praiseworthy liberality to the British 
Museum,' No other inscription, it is believed, bearing the name of 
Britannious, has been found in England. The inscription, as Mr. 
Franks informs mo, may be read britankio :::: Avo r ;: (Augnsti 
filins). The letters twice impressed upon the side of the pig probably 
denote its weight; they appear to read thus:—^VBifo or rrr o • (?). 
Mr. Roach Smith, Collectanea Ant., vol. iii., p. 258, proposes to read 
V ‘ IIP * c. It weighs 163 lbs; it measures 24 inches by 6^; width of the 
inscribed surface, 3 inches. 



Pis of Ii«sd found n<u BUgdoo, Bomenet. British nuienm. 


Clabbidb. Date, a.v. 49. 

In Leland's ‘‘Assertio Incomparabilla Artnrii,’* printed in his Col¬ 
lectanea', vol. v., fo. 23, a, mention is made of lead as suitable A'om its 
durability for sepulchral inscriptions, and also of the rich letid-mines in 
the Mendip Hills, Somerset. Ldand then observes, "Non puduit 
Romanos, rerum Dominos, trophssum ex oblonga plumbi tabula in ipsis 
pene eomndem montium radicibus, ad fontes Ochidis flnvioli fabulosi 
ditionis episcopi Fontani, Claudio Csesari aic inscriptum erigere : n. 
ClAVB • C.BSAE * AVO • P * M * TB • P • TUIl • DIP • XVI • BB • BRITAR, HoC 
tropheum annis ab hino paaois aratro erutum, et ad sedes Thomie 
Houerti, Icenomm Dneis, Londinum translatum." Camden (Britannia, 
edit. 1607, p. 168) records this discovery as having occurred near 
" Ochichole,” now called Wokey Hole, jn the reign of Henry VIII., 
and gives the inscription as above ; smd Dr. Holland thus translates the 
passage, with the addition that the leaden relic had been at Lambeth. 
“ Not far hence ^Ochie-hole] in the raigne of K. Hcnric the Eighth, 
was tamed up with the plough, a table of lead somewhat long, which 
lay long at Lambith in the Duke of Norfolkes house, erected sometime 
for a tropheo in token of viotorie, with this inscription’’ (as above given), 
Camden’s Brit, by F, Holland, 1637, p. 230. Compare Gough’s 
edition, 1806, vol. i., pp. 82, 104. Lambarde mentions this discovery 
in his Topographical Dictionaty, under Onky (obviously an error of the 

* It was presented by James Williams, Esq. See a further notice in this Journal, 
vol. zL p. 27B. 
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preas for Oukj, or Wokey). The learned Dr. MuBgrave hag given a 
DIaacrtation inhia Antiquitates Britonno Belpcae, p. 181. cap. xvi., entitled 
“ De Claudii Tropeao propter Ogoncm eruto, ’ showing that it was the meet 
ancient Roman inacription extant in Britain. Horsley (Brit. Rom.,p. 328) 
cites the inscription on Camden’s authority, and conclodca that the 
original was lost. See also Collinson’a Somerset, vol. iii. p. 420 ; Xfonum. 
Hist. Brit. Inscriptions, Ho. 133 ; Pennant's Tour in Wales, vol. i. p. 57. 


Claudios, a.d. 41—54. 

A pig found at Matlock, Derbyshire, in April, 1787, according to the 
account sent to Pegge by the Rev. J. Mason, of Elton. Sec Pogge’s 
Memoir on this pig of lead, Archieologia, vol. ix. p. 45. It is described as 
the heaviest of the pigs found in Derbyshire, weighing 173 lbs., and consist¬ 
ing of about thirty layers, as if smelted at so many different times. The 
inscription is. 


Til “ €IL “ T®»LOT • m' ES - Aia 


Pegge originally proposed to road, in extenso, —"Tiberius Claudius 
Tnbunitia Potestate Britannicus, ex argento,”—the seventh letter having 
been read I, and IVT. was suppoeed to be a blunder for pot. On more carefid 
examination, thej>ig having been purchased by Mr. Molesworth, F.S.A., 
the questionable letter was pronounced to be L, and the Rev. T. Crane proposed 
to read lvt. " Tiberii Claudii Tributnm, lutum Britannico ex Argento,” 
tribute paid out of British money.^ The occurrence, however, of the letters 
LVTVD. upon other pigs found in Derbyshire appears to confirm the 
explanation that Lutudarum is intended, being the name of a Roman 
station given by Ravennas next to Derventio, and the site of which there is 
reason to suppose is now occupied by Chesterfield, Dr. Gifford proposed 
the reading “ Tiberii Claudiani Triumviri Lutudari Hritaunorum ex 
argentaria;” but Sir Henry Ellis suggesta "Lutudari Brigautum ex 
argentariis.” Pegge concludes that the date of this pig is A.D. 44; and in 
explanation of the letters sx • abo., ho cites the remarks of Pennant 
regarding the extraction of silver from lead by the Romans. (Gent, Mag, 
1783, p. 937 ; Pennant, Tour in Wale^ vol. i. p. 58.) This pig measured 
17i inches in length on the inscribed side, 20 inches on the other. 

See Lysons’ Derbyshire, p. cevi.; Sir H. Ellis, in the Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge, Townley Gallery, vol. ii. p. 290, seems to have 
confounded this with the next, which he has not noticed ; Monum. Hist. 
Brit. Inscriptions, No. 142 ; Journal of Brit. Arch. Assoc., vol. v. p. 227; 
and Bateman’s Antiquities of Derbyshire, p. 135.' 

? ArobwologU, vol. ix. p. 48 ; voL xiii. been ntabla to ascertain where the pig 

405, formerly in Hr. Molesworth's poeseenon 

* Mr. Bateman observes that he had (as above stated) now ia 
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CiACDnra. A.D. 41—54. 

Four pigs found January 31. 1824, on tba estates of the Earl of 
Egreraont at Broomer’a Hill, in the parish of Pulborough, Sussex, a short 
distance to the oast of the " Stone Street," or ancient Roman way from 
Chichester (Bf^num) towards London. The inscription, it is stated, was 
the same on each of them. One is now preserved in the' Hall at Parham 
Park, the seat of the Hon, Robert Cursou, near Pulborough. Another, 
the inscription on which Is here figured, was presented, July 1, 1824, by 
the Earl of Egremont to the British Museum. It weighs 184 lbs., length 
23 inches, width 6^ inches, height 4| inches. 



Pig of Lead foond at Pulborough, Sutioz. Briciih hCusoaiSi 


According to recent information from Mr. H. 0. Brydone, Col.Wyndham’s 
steward, it is believed that the other two pigs, being defaced and the 
inscriptions illegible, were sent to the plumbers at Petworth. 

In Qent. Mag. March, 1824, vol. zeir. part i. p. 194, the following 
notice occurs :—" Sussexiensis states that about ten days ago some 
labourers discovered at Pulborough, in Sussex, four Roman pigs of load. 
They were 22 inches in length, smd 6 inches across the top, and 4 
inches at the bottom. On each was impressed the following inscription ... 
lOLTH'rTT’ BB'Zxane." In the same volume, p. 320, appeared a letter 
dated G^ey^ and signed J. I. (the initials of the late Br. Ingram, 
President of Trinity College, Oxford), relating to the above-mentioned 
communication, and proposing the following reading, supplying an initial t, 
and altering ono letter, n • OL • m • pvt • b • bbi • aao. •' Tiberius Claudius 
Tribunitie potestatis Britannise (or Britanniorum), Rex Augustus." The 
learned writer justified his conjecture by the occasional occurrence of v for o, 
as in Aquffl Sulis, for Solis ; and stated that the title of Rex is given to 
Constantine, on certain coins. 

See Uorsfield’s Hist, of Sussex, vol. ii. p. 164 ; Monum. Hist. Brit. 
Inscriptions, No, 143. It is not noticed in the account of pigs in the 
British Museum, Townley Gallery, vol. ii. p. 285. 

Nebo. Fourth Consulate, a.b. 60—68. 

Pig of lead found August 11, 1783, on the verge of Broughton Brook, 
near Stockbridge, Hants, on the Houghton side of the stream. It was in 
the possession of Mr. Thomas South of Bossington. The first notice of 
the discovery was communicated to the Gentleman’s Magazine, in that 
year, vol. xliii. part 2, p. 936, where the pig is figured. See also, vol. 
xliy, part 1, p. 85. It was conjectured that it had been deposited or lost 
whilst on the way to Claxuentum for exportation. A Roman line of road 
passes very near the spot. It subsequently came into the possession of the 
late J. M. Elwos, Esq., of Bossington, by whom it was exhibited in the 
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Museum formed at the meeting of the Institute at Winchester, September, 
1845. (Catalogue, p. zl.) In the Journal of the British Archeeological 
Association, toI. r. p. 227,* it is figured, and the following description is 
giren bj Mr. C. Roach Smith. “It is inscribed on the top, in letters an inch 
in length, kkeosis* ato - ex • kias • nn• cos • bmt-; on one side htopmcos-j 
on the other KX aeoskt* and oapascxs’, with the numerals xxx. This 
inscription is peouliarlj interesting, as referring to the Cangi at an earlier date 
[than on the pigs of the time of Vespasian and Domitian] the name being 
spelt as pronounced, Kiangi, and just prerions to the reverses of the 
Romans in Brilmn from the courage and shill of the heroic Boadicea. 
Nero was fourth time consul the year before; and this pig of lead 
would seem to have been on its wav from the country of the Cangi towards 
the sonth, for exportation, composing probably part of the tribute, the 
harsh exaction of which was one of the causes of the insurrection.” 
Mr. Roach Smith observes further, that Biur must be considered as 
referring to the metal or the province, and not intended for Britannieus, as 
on the pig with the name of Claudius, that title not having been assumed 
by Nero. Tlie lateral marks are not to be satisfactorily explained, except 
£X * ARGEKT* which may refer to the separation of the silver from the ore. 

The weight is nearly 156 lbs. The upper or larger surface measures 
24 inches by 5; the inscribed surface 21 inches by 3^; thickness 5 inches. 
There is a hole on one side for tho insertion, as supposed, of some con- 
trivance by which it might he lifted. 

See Monum. Hist. Brit. Inscriptions, No. 134 ; Archseological Journal, 
vol. xi. p. 279; Wright’s Celt, Roman, aud Saxon, p. 237, where it is figured. 
It is stated that this pig has been recently remoTcd from Bossington to 
Cheltenham, 


Vespasian. Third Consulate. A.n. 74. 

Pig of lead found September 29, 1838, in forming the Railway from 
Chester to Crewe, near Tarvin Bridge, in the township of Great Boughton, 
about a mile from Chester. It lay at a depth of seven feet from the 
surface, in a field across which there was a foot-path to Hoole, and about 
150 yards from the north side of the rood from Cheater to London. The 
place is described as very near tho Roman road from Cheater to Manchester 
by Kilsall and Holme Street, and a short distance north of the garden 
where a Roman altar, dedicated by tho twentieth lotion to the Nymphs 
and Fountains, was discovered in 1821. The inscription is as follows:— 


IMP • ¥E§P • ¥:: T • IMP • III • C©§o 


On the side is inscribed be ■ CBAHQi. It measures 24 Inches by 6 inches) 
tho thickness being 4i inches. The weight is 179 lbs. It was presented 
to the late Marquis of Westminster by Mr. A. Gni'dncr, of Chester, to 


* It is noticed also. Hid. vol. i. p. S29. 
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whose kindness I am indebted for the foregoing particulars. It is 
now preserved in the librarj at Eaton Hall. See Monnm. Hist. Brit. 
Inscriptions, No. 135. 

VESPASlAif. Fifth Consulate. s.D. 76. 

A pig found on the Common at Hints, Staffordshire, near the Walling 
Street, about four miles from the spot where that Roman Way i» traversed 
by the Ryoknield Street, at Wall (EUxetwm). In the Catalogue of the 
Rarities in the Lichfield Museum, collected by Richard Greene, taken Sep¬ 
tember, 1782, the following account is given, p. 42; “A Pig of Lead, weight 
i^ear one hundred and fifty pounds, on which, in raised letters, appear the 
names of Vespasian and of Titus Vespasian, Emperors of Rome. It was 
discovered in the year 1772, in digging for gravel on Hints Common, 
about four miles from Lichfield, and three quarters of a mile from tho 
Watliog Street Road, at the depth of four feet beneath the surface of the 
earth. Presented to the Museum by Ralph Floyer, Esq.”' On the 
dispersion of Mr. Greene’s museum it came into the possession of the 
late Master of Clare Hall, Cambridge, the Rev. Dr. Webb, and on his 
decease in 1855, it was purchased by the Trustees of the British Museum. 
It measures 22i inches, by 5| inches; thickness, 4 inches ; the weight is 
152lb8. The inscription is shown by the woodcut; on the side is inscribed 
SB * 0 BAK 6 . The territories of tho Ceaiuj/i, or Canai, and the Brigautes, as 



Mr. C. Roach Smith has observed (Journal of tlie British Archmolomcal 
Association, vol. v. p. 226), included Cheshire and Yorkshire, and in these 
counties, as well as in Derbyshire, the pigs stamped DB * CBaNG. and niua. 
have been found. 

See the notices of this pig in Gent. Mag., vol. zlii. p. 558 ; vol. xliii. 
p. 61; liii. p. 935; Shaw’s Hist, of Staffordshire, Gen. Hist., vol. i. p. 35, 
and p. 331; Camden’s Britannia, edit. Gough, 1806, vol. ii. p. 503 ; 
Pennant’s Tour in Wales, vol. i. p. 55; Erdeswick’s Survey, edit. Harwood, 
1820, p..320, where the diseoveir is said to have occurred in 1771: Monum. 
Hist. Brit. Inscriptions, No. 136. 

Vbspasus. Fifth Consulate, a.d. 76. 

Camden, in his notices of Runcorn and Holton Castle (Britannia, edit. 
1607, p. 463), records the discovery of twenty pigs on the coast of 
Cheshire, inscribed with the names of Vespasian and Domitian. On the 
latter occur the words DE • ceako., and Camden, discussing the question of 

* Mr. Qrecne, in his letter Oct. 17, of it as ''found last winter in digging 
1772, Gent Mag., vol. ilii p. 658, where gravel.” It was then in poescaaion of 
the pig above dosciibed is fibred, speaks Ralph Fioyer, Bsq. Weight, 150 Iba. 
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the locality occupied by the Cangi, inclined to place them in Choahire, 
observing, '* Dum enim bteo recognovi, a fide dignis aocepi vigiuti massas 
plumbeae hie in ipso littore erutas fuisse, forma oblongiori sedquadrata, 
in quarum superiori parte, in conoavo hseo legitur inscriptio, imp ' DOiar * 
ATO • OEB • DK • OBAKO. In aliis vero imp • VESP • vu • T • IMP . T • coaa. 
Quod monumentum videatur erectum fuisse ob victoriam in Cangos.” 
(Compare Gough’s edit. 1806, vol. Hi. pp. 45, 61.) Horsley, p. 316, cites 
these inscriptions, and concludes that tlic pigs in question were formerly at 
Halton Castle; but this does not clearly appear from Camden’s statement. 
Pennant alludes to this discovery (Tour in Wales, vol. i. p. 57), and 
observes that the ore which produced this lead was dug and smelted, 
either in that part of Flintshire anciently called Tcgangle, or the summer’s 
residence of tho Cangi, “ or from the residenco of the same people in 
Derbyshire or some neighbouring county." 


DOMlTIAlf. A.D. 81—96. 

Several pigs of load found on tho coast of Cheshire, according to tlie 
report given to Camden, as stated above. Of twenty pigs thus discovered, 
probably near Runcorn at the mouth of the Mersey, some, according 
to his account, were thus inscribed-^ 



Camd. Brit. edit. 1607, p. 463 ; Pennant’s Tour in Wales, vol. i. p. 57. 

Domitiax. Seventh Consulate, a.d. 81. 

A pig of lead, one of two found in 1734, on tho estate of Sir John 
Ingloby, Bart., on Hayshaw Moor, in tho manor of Daore, and about 
eight miles N.W. of Ripley, in tho West Riding of Yorkshire. They are 
described as having been found standing upright, near each otlier,' at a 
depth of about 18 inches. Tho place where tho discovery occurred has 
sometimes been described as Hayshaw Bank, near Dacro Pasture. 

On June 26, 1735, Dr. Knight communicated to the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries a letter from Mr. Cooper, one of their members, giving an 
.account of this discovery upon a barren moor near Ripley by a labourer, 
about Christmas in the previous year. He stated that the weight of 
one piece was 16 stone ; that of the other, a little less. They remained in 
possession of Mr. Ingloby, son of Sir John Inglcby, of Ripley. On Nov. 
20,1735, Vertuo brought a drawing of the inscriptions, which were copied 
into the Book of Minutes. 

Another communication on tho subject, written by tho Rev. S. Kirkshaw 
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to Mr. W. Sloatie, and dated from Ripley, December 15, 1735, ha» 
been printed in the Philo*. Tran*., toI. xli. p. 560. It is there related that 
the pig* were found “ in January last,” by a countryman, whose horse s 
foot slipping into a hole covered with ling, he dismounted, and thrusting 
his stich.into the hole, he found the two pieces of motal, describ^ as 
standing upright near each other, about 2 feet deep. One of these pig* ia 
figured, ibid. tab. 11. Mr. Kirkshaw relates also the story which he heard 
from a countryman regarding a cavity on a rook about half a mile distant, 
which might have served for casting such pig*. On January 31, 1754, 
Mr, Il^y Smart Stevens communicated to the Royal Society a drawing 
of the' two pigs, with a note of the discovery, which, accoiding to that 
account, ocourrod in February, 1734; the weight of each piece was 
156 lbs.» 

In 1756, a memoir was read by Professor Ward, and printed with an 
engraving in the Philosophical Transactions, vol. xlix, p. 694. It is 
entitled '* Considerations on a drought of two large pieces of lersd, with 
Roman inscriptions upon them, found several years since in Yorkshire,” 
in which he gives some remarks on the method of smelting, and otlior 
matters relating to Roman metallurgy. 

One of these pigs was bequeathed to the British Museum by Sir John 
Ingleby, Bart., in 1772. Length, 23^ in.; width, 5^ in.; weight, 
156 lbs. It is inscribed— IMP • cabs • doiutuko • ato • cos • vn. 



PIf of Lnd anmd st Eayibaw Uoct. British Utucum. 


See Archmologlo, vol. v. p. 370; Townley Galleiy, vol. ii. p. 287, where 
tl^ pig is figured.' 


DoKiTiAti. Seventh Consulate, a.b. 81. 


The second pig found with that last described, is now in the possession 
of the Rev. H. J. Ingleby, at Ripley Castle. Pennant, in the observa. 
vations on Roman metallurgy, in his Tour in Wales, written about 1773, 
states that he saw it at Ripley, and he gives a representation of that pig, 
vol. pi. ix. p. 57. The inscription upon the upper surface is tho 
same as that giveu above ; on one side appear the letters BBia., signifying, 
os Pennant suggested, that it came from the country of the Brigantoa. 

The great Roman road from Aid borough into Lancashire passes, as 
Gough remarks in his additions to Camden’s Britannia, within a short 
distance of tho spot where these pigs were found. •• There had been no 


* According to Gough ooo weighed 11 
stoneSlbsslStlb.; tbe other a pound 
lees. 

' A cost from the pig in tbs British 
Maseum WM exhibitsd Mr. C. Ifewtou 
in tbs Uoteum during tbs meetiog of 


the Institute at York in 1846.—CiU- 
logue, Transsetiona of tbs York Heeting, 
p. 9. The cast was presented by tho 
Institute totheMusoum of tho Yorkshire 
Fiiilosopbiosl Society. 
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lead mines \ritlim some miles of it, but there is said to be ou the top of a 
large roek about half a mile distance, an impression Or oarity of the size of 
these pigs, large enough to admit a melting-pan. Lead is now got 
at Green,'two miles from the spot.” Camden, edit. Gough, 1806, Tol. iii. 
p. 293. 

Professor Phillips notices these pigs in his " Rirers, Mountains, and 
Sea-coast of Yorkshire,” p. 72, and considers them to hare been produced 
from the mines of Greenhow Hill, in the township of Deere and parish 
of Ripen, worked by the Romans, and probably by the British tribes before 
tlio Romans. He describes a most interesting care opened in the course 
of load-mining at Greenhow Hill, and which ho reached, in 1825, by n 
miner's climbing shaft. 


DOiUTIAK(?). A.D. 81—96. 

A pig of lead found, about 1849, with Roman remains near Common 
Hall Street, Chester. It was imbedded in a wall at the depth of about 
4 feet. The upper surface is unfortunately so much damaged by oxidation 
that it is impracticable to ascertain what the inscription had been. It is 
stated by Mr. C. Roach Smith, in the Journal of the British Arch. Assoc, 
vol, T. p. 226, where it is figured, that " it was most probably inscribed to 
Domitian.” It was presented to the Cheater Archaological Society by 
Mr. Baylis, City Surreyor, and by the Mayor of Chester, simultaneously, in 
the belief that it was public and not priTate property. It was exhibit^ by 
that Society in the museum formed at the meeting of the Institute in 
Chestor, July, 1857. The following letters of the inscription maybe deci¬ 
phered ; CABSAiii tadoit. 

Weight about 1681b. The inscribed surface measures 20V inches by 4 
inches. 

Hadmak. aj). 117—138. 

A pig of lead found in April, 1777, on Cromford Nether Moor, in the 
parish of Wirksworth, near Matlock, Derbyshire, and first d^ribed by 
Peggo in a communication to the Society of Antiquaries, 1778, printed in 
tho Arcbseologia, vol. v. p. 369. It was then in the possessioa of Peter 
Nightingale, Esq., of by whom it was presented to tho British 

Museum in April, 1797. Poggo read tho concluding letters uci' ivi' 
supposing the three first to be for veu, and be explmncd the whole in¬ 
scription thus, Imperatoris Ccetaris Hadriani Memoria Legio Sexta. 
Accordinw to another interpretation iiEi was intended for met, and the 
letters following were numerals, denoting the number of the pig. The 
inscription is, however, undoubtedly lUP ‘ oaes * Hadriaxi * Ava ■ uet * 
LTT • (See woodcut). Weight, 1271b. j length, 22 in, j widtli, 5 inches 
and two-tenths. 



Pig uf Load found on Cromford Moor. Briiioh Museum. 

This pig has boon figured in Lysons’ Derbyshire, p. covi., whore it 
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ia obierted tbat Tarioiia erroneous conjecturea had been formed regarding 
this ftnH other inscriptions, eapeciallj the letters LVT • ■which, according to 
Ljaons, is unquestionably a contraction of Lutudarvm, the Roman station 
mentioned by RaTcnnas next to Derv^itio, and supposed to have been 
at ChesterBeld. The inscription may therefore be read, Imperaiont 
Cmarit Sadriemi Augusti' metalktm- Lutudarenie. Sir Henry Ellis 
(Townley Gallery, vol. ii., p. 290), adopts^ this rending; whilst Mr. 
Thomas Wright is of opinion that mbt • LTT • undoubtedly signifies 
metallum lutum, or washed, in reference to the nrocess through which the 
metal bad passed (Celt, Roman, and Saxon, p. 2o8). 

See also Camden’s Britannia, edit. Gough, 1806, vol. ii. p. 433; Monum. 
Hist. Brit. Inscriptions, No. 140 ; Bateman’s Antiquities of Derbyshire, 
p. 134. 

• JIadriaw. a.d. 117—138. 

A pig of lead found about 1796 on a farm called Snailbcaoh, in the parish 
of Westbury, Shropshire, about ten miles from Shrewsbury, and on the 
confines of Montgomeryshire. It was deposited in tho British Museum by 
John Lloyd, Esq., in March, 1798. Tho following memorandum is preserved 
in the Department of Antiquities. " This pig of lead was in the year 
1796 or 1797 found on a farm called Snailbeach, in the chapelry of 
Minsterley, in the parish of Westbury, 10 miles SW. of Salop, belonging 
to (he Marquis of Bath, now in lease to the Snailbeach Company. This 
mine has been worked time immemorial, and produced great quantities of 
lead, the present company having expended above £60,000 on tho said 
works ; and presented this pig to Mr. Lloyd, who is one of the partners ; 
and which he requests the Trustees of the- British Museum to accept. 
January 25,.1798.” The inscription is simply Dtp ‘ hadriam * ara. 



Pig at teoa fouod Hi Westbuir, BiUopi, BtilUli Hiueum. 


Weight, 193 lbs.; length, 22 in.; width, 7 in.; upper surface, 19 in. by 
34 in. 

See Townley Gallery, vol. ii. p. 291, where this pig is figured with a 
'transverse section;* Monum. Hist. Brit. Inscriptions, No. 139; Bagshaw’s 
Hist, of Shropshire, under Minsterley. 

HADBIAir. A.D. 117—138. 

A pig of lead found, about 1767, in tho supposed Roman workings on 
tlie western face of Shelve Hill, in the parish of that name, under the 
Stiperstones, about seven miles N. of Bishops Castle, Salop ; these ancient 
load-works are known ns the White Grit Mine. The excavations towards 

■• The weight is there stated to be 191 recently taken, I am indebted to Mr. A. 
lbs. For the preeiso weights of all the 17. Franks, 
pigs of lead in the British Mnaeum, as 
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tlie top of the hill have foraed vast caverns, now choked up with debris, 
among which Roman relics have been found at various times. In these 
excavations, above the modem Gravel Mine, tlie pig is believed to have 
been found. It is now at Linley Hall, Bishops Castle, the seat of the 
Rev. T, F. More, by wliom it was exhibited in the Temporary Museum at 
the Meeting of the Institute at Shrewsbury, in 1856, with two spades of 
oak, stated to linve been found in the Roman workings. The inscription 
is simply me • hadriahi • avo. Weight 190 lbs. 6 os. Length, 22i inches, 
widtli, 7i inches; length of the inscribed surface 19i inches. On the 
margin round the inscription are twice impressed the lettem wrap, which 
have been supposed to signify Quinquevirorum jussu notaium plumbum. 

See also Monum. Hist. Brit. Inscriptions, No. 139 ; Gont. Mag. vol. Ivi. 
port 2, p. 924, where the pig is figured ; Sir R. Murchison’s Silurian 
System, p. 279.* 

Hasriak. a.d. 117—138. 

A pig of lead found about 1775 (?), near AstoR Farm-house, on the 
ancient line .of road from Shrewsbury to Montgomery by Westbury. It 
was formerly in the possession of the late Mr. Probert, at Copthom, about 
two miles from Shrewsbury on that road. I am indebted to the kindness 
of the Rov. T. F. More, of Linley Hall, for the communication of a letter 
from Mr. Isaac Frowd to R. B. More, Bs4}., dated Bishops CoRtle, 
October 9, 1827, informing him that tho sale of the lato Mr. Frobort’s 
Museum at Coplhorn was fixed for October 15, and that there was in the 
collection a pig of load, marked witlr the name of Iladriau, and probably 
from Mr. More's lead mines, or some other workings near them. Mr. Frowd 
gave tho following particulars:—" Tho history of this antique piece of lead 
you have perhaps often heard from your late much respected father ; if so, 

I hope you will excuse my pi-oscnt repetition of it. Before I came to 
Bishops Castle fifty years ago, this pig of lead was bought of Mr. lUchard 
Williams, glasicr, of tliis town, and Bold by him to the Rev. Mr. Gifford, 
who then resided in Derbyshire, nod who, having an estate at Moinstonc, 
came hero and luckily saw it in R. W.'s shop. Mr. Probert, having a very 
prefitable share in your valuable load mine, obtained it from Mr. Gifford, 
and now you will apply for it, I hope, and obtain it. Being fonnd in your 
neighbourhood you ought to possess it, and add it to the tools of tho 
Romans, which you sliowcd mo last autumn. It was found near Aston 
Farm-house, on tho Roman road deading from Elland’s iunipike-houie, 
which stands on it, to the Goer, near tho Severn. That farm, fifty years 
ago, belonged to Mr. Thomas, of tho Welch Street, Bishops Castle, from 
whose son it went to his widow, now married to Col. Witney, of Hereford¬ 
shire. At Pentro-Cwm, near the Pentre, was a smeltinn-place of the , 
Romans, where perhaps this pig was smelted.” I have been unable to 
trace where this pig is now to be found ; it was reported to mo' by 
Mr. Bowers, of Shrewsbury, that it was purchased, as ho believed, by 
the late Bishop Butler, at Mr. Probert’s sale: and he described it as 
rather smaller than Mr. More’s pig, and bearing the legionary stamp, 
LEO. XX. I have not found evidence to verify this account. 

* Se« also Mr. T. Wright's oacount of ancient mines in tie neighboorhood.— 
Linley, its Roman remains, and of the lllustnted London News, Oet. 4,185S. 
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Hadrian. a.s. 117—138. 

A pig of lead found in May, 1851, about 3 feet deep in draining a field 
in the pariah of Snead, Shropshire, belonr a large entrenchment called 
The Roreries, about a mile west of Linley Hall, 2^ miles south of Church 
Stoke, and 4J aouth-oost of Montgomery. It was found, as communicated 
by Mr. J. Core Jones to the Society of Antiquaries, on January 29, 1852 
(see Proceedings, rol. ii. p. 205), on the estate of Philip Morris, Esq., of 
the Hurst near Clun, in whoso possession it remained until 1856, when it 
was obtained by Mr. Thomas Wright for the Museum of Mr. Joseph 
Mayer, F.S.A., at Lirerpool, and it is now there preserved. It is prccisdy 
similar to that above described, found at Shelve and in poasession of tho 
Rev. T. F. More, of Linley Hall, near Bishops Castle, and may have been 
cast, very probably, in the same mould. Tho inscription is identical, 
IMP • BADRiAKi • Avo. This pig is noticed by Mr. Wright, in his account 
of tho Roman lead mines in Shropshire, Illustrated London News, Oct. 5, 
1856. Weight, 190 lbs. Length, a little more than 2 feet. 

Hadrian, a.d. 117—138. 

A pig of lead found about 1822 at Bath, near Sydney Buildings, on 
the S.W, side of Sydney Gardens, in tho course of works under the 
direction of Mr. Goodridge, Architect, of Bath, by whom it was deposited 
in the Bath Literary and Scientific Institution. The inscription is the 
same as on the pigs before-described, imp • hadriani • Ava. The Rev. 
H. M. Scarth, in a Memoir on Roman Remoins in Bath, published in tho 
Proceedings of the Somerset Arcbmological Society, 1852, p. 108, 
remarks that this pig may veiy probably have been smelted at tho mines 
on the Mendip Hills. An ancient key, now in the Museum of the Bath 
Institution, was found with tlie pig. Mr. Hunter, in a letter to Mr. 
Markland, Director of the Society of Antiquaries, in 1827, regarding 
Roman inscriptions found at Bath, observes that in the collection of tho 
Bath In^tution such a pig eiistod, " which was found near the site of 
Sydney Place, in 1809.” (Arohicologia, vol. xxii. p, 421.) Tho dis¬ 
crepancy in date is doubtlessonly a typographical error. 

Weight, 1 cwt. 83lbs. The Rev, W. Phelps notices it in his History of 
Somerset, vol. i p. 161, as found in 1822 near Sydney Buildings, but he 
inadvertently gives the weight as 83lbs. only. See also Journal Brit. 
Arch. Assoc., vol. v. p. 228. 


Antoninus and Verus. a.d. 163—169. 

A pig of lead found early in the lost century at Bruton, Somerset. Slukeley. 

in hisItinerariumCunoeum, p. 151, Iter vi., dated 1723, gives the following 
Mcount of the discovery. » At Long-Leat, in my Lord Weymouth’s library, 

T®'.? . * >“c*ies long, two inches 

toick, throe and a half broad, found in the Lord Fitzharding’s grounds near 

discovered by digging a hole to set a 
inscripUon, which I suppose was 
some trophy ; communicated by Lord Winchelwa.” 
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See also Stokelcy’s Carausius, i. p, 167. Eoraley, in 1732, sn^avesit 
among liU Inscriptiona in Somerset, No. 10, p. 328, adding nothing to 
Stukeloy’a account. Professor Word, in 1756, states, that upon enquiry 
he could not find that it was at Longleat at that time ; but in a note he 
observes that ho Iiad received Lord Winehelsea’s account from Stukeley. 
Philos. Trans. xUx. p. 699. In Gough’s edition of Camden’s Britannia, 
Tol. i. p. 104, edit. 1806, it is stated that this pig came into the possession 
of Heneago, Bari of Winchilsea, who gave it to Mr. Oreyke, of whose 
sister Mr. Duane bought it. ColUnson, in his History of Somerset, voL L 
p. 216, mentions the discovery as having occurred about the beginning of 
the last century, and cites Stnkeley’s account; as does also the Rev. W, 
Phelps, in his History, vol. i. p, 178, with the statement, which I believe 
to bo a more error by an unwary copyist, that the pig is preserved in tho 
library of the Marquis of Bath at Longleat. 

Monunnenta Hist. Brit. Inscriptions, No. 141. 

A pig of lead bearing no Imperial name; it is inscribed with the name of 
Lucius Aruoonius Ferecwidus, either a governor of a province, os it has 
been supposed, a procurator, or some person appointed to superiutend 
mines in Britain. 

It was found upon Matlock Moor, Derbyshii'e, shortly before Oct. 1783, 
in “ ridding ” a piece of ground near Matlock Bank, in the coarse of an 
incloBure of common lands there. Tho pig lay at a depth of a few inches 
only, covered by a large stone. Close to the spot there was a “ bole," or 
place marked by heaps of rubbish and a hearth of flat stones, where, in 
ancient times, before smelting mills wore constructed, lead ores wore 
smelted. It was thought probable that the pig had been run or cast there, 
and it appeared to have been run at different times in nine or ten layers. 
Pennant notices such ancient slag hearths as frequent in Flintshire, and 
regards thorn as ti-aces of tlie process used by the Britons. Tour in Wales, 
vol. i. p. 58. On the surface of the pig there appeared numerous small 
particles of brass mixed with the lead, which have not been noticed in other 
instances. It was sold by the finders to a clock-maker at Matlock, from whom 
it was purchased by Mr. Adam WoUey of that town, and by him presented 
to the British Museum in April, 1797. The inscription has been read (in 
exlenso) as follows,-Tiucii Aruconii Vereewidi metallum Lutudarense. Tho 
last word has occasioned considerable discussion. Pegge, by whom this pig 
was first described (Archmologio, vol. vii. p. 170), decypliered tbe con¬ 
cluding letters lvhd, and proposed the reading Metallici or Metallarii Lun- 
dinensu, i.e., lead merchant of Loudon, the farmer, possibly, or undertaker, 
of the lead-works at Matlock. Pegge closes his memoir with a postscript, 
" It were ardently to he wished that the Roman pigs of lead were all lodged 
together in tho British Musevim.” 
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Fijf of Load foxmd oo MaUook Moor. Drltiih Kosoum. 


LysoiiB hB3 engrnTed tliis pig, and also the inscription on a larger scale, 
in his History of Doi'byshire, p. ccri., and has pointed out that lttvd' is 
unquestionably, according to his opinion, a contraction of Lvetudarum, sup- 
pose'd to be the Eoman station, mentioned in Eareunas, os already stated 
in the notice of one of the pigs of the time of Hadrian. 

Weight 831b8.* Length 20i inches ; width inches: inscribed surface 
17i inches by 31- inches. This is the lightest Eoman pig hitherto found. 

See also Camden's Britannia, edit. Qough, 1806, rol. ii., p. 423 ; 
Monum. Hist. Brit. Inscriptions, No. 144; Sir H. Ellis’s account in 
Townley Galleiy, vol. ii. p. 228; Glorer’s Derbyshire, to), i. pp. 71, 72 ; 
Bateman's Antiquities of Derbyshire, p. 134. 

A pig of lead bearing no imperial name, but inscribed o ‘ m ‘ proti ■ was 
found in 1848, in Hoxgrare Park, about sis miles from Mansfield, 
Nottinghamshire, in or near an ancient encampment It is now in tho 
possession of Richard Milward, Esq., of Thurgarton Priory, Notts. Mr. 
Roach Smith has noticed it. Journal Brit. Arch. Assoc. toI. r. p. 228.' He is 
disposed to adopt the explanation that the letters ltt*, signify, as before 
mentioned,'ftttum or hiitum, washed or purified metal, a reading confirmed 
by a passage in Pliny’s Nat Hist. lib. xxzir. c. 16, where the word 
elutia is stated to be applied to tin found in the gold mines of Spain and 
Portugal, as designating its being washed from the vein by water. The 
inscription reads as follows 0 • lYL • paon • drit • lvt • bi • ars" Between 
the words are introduced heart-shaped stops, possibly intended to repre¬ 
sent leares. Weight, 1841bs. Length of the inscribed surface 19 j- inches ; 
width 3| inches. The letters measure an inch in length. A cast from 
ibis pig may be seen in the Museum of Practical Geology. 

A pig of lead was found, as it is stated, at Castleton, Derbyshire, upon 
which the letters iitP' only could bo decjrphered. Mr. Mnwe, according to 
information cited by Professor Phillips (Proceedings of the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society, for March, 1848), described it as having been 
preserved in tho Museum of Mr. Greene, at Lichfield. No mention, 
howevoi', is found of this relic in the Catalogue of that Collection printed 
by him ; it is not noticed by Lysons, nor in Bateman’s Antiquities of 
Derbyshire. 

A pig of lead was found in 1774, iu or near a Eoman entrenchment, on 
the North bank of the river Almond, Perthshire, near its confluence with 
tlio Tay, There appears to have existed there, ns notioed by Maitland (Hist, 
of Scot. i. 198, written about 1760), a Eoman station or camp on a r'lsiug 
ground, subsequently washed away by encroachments of the river. Many 
Roman vestiges and interments were thus brought to light, especially a 
lai'ge um, described as lined with bronze ; notice having thus been called 

* Pspge ^tes the weight to bo Si Iba Brit. Arch. Assoc., vol.' viii. p. 66 ; 

' This pig is noticed also, Journal Wright’s Celt, Roman, and Easou, p. 238. 
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to the site, certain semicircular pillars, as they were described, wore 
observed in the perishing bank, extending from its suoimit down to the bed 
of the river. The mould forming these pillars, eight in number, was black, 
contrasting with the reddish colour of the bank. They were about 18 ft. 
in height, and 10 ft. apart; at the bottom of each one or more urns wero 
found, which led to the supposition that the so-called piUars were 
of sepulchral character. These had, however, evidently been shafts, 
resembling in their character the remarkable rubbish-pits, otfawMOS, of 
which examples have repeatedly occurred near sites of Roman occupation, 
as noticed in the Archteologia, vol. xxxii. p. 451, and in this Journal, 
vol. viii. p. 95, vol. xii. p. 111. After the winter floods in 1774, some 
gentlemen from Perth whilst exploring these singulw remains found a litfge 
amphora, or urn, resting on a flanged tile, and near it lay decayed portioxis 
of a helmet and spear nearly consumed by rust. Beneath was found an 
“ oblong bar of lead,” 731b8. in weight, on one side of which were these 
marks—>4 J. probably indicating its weight. This pi|: does not 
appear to have been preserved. See “the Muses Threnodie, ’ edited by 
Cant, pp. 21, 25, Perth, 1774, cited by Stuart in the Caledonia Romans, 
p. 206 ; Wilson’s Prehist. Annals, p. 392. Stuart considers it probable 
that this station may have been the Orrea of Richard of Cirencester. 

Another pig of lead was found at Kirkintulloch, Dumbartonshire, on the * 
lino of the Ban’icv of Antoninus, between the Forth and the Clyde. Stuart, 
Caledonia Romans, pp. 207, 323, relates that whilst Mr. Stewart of Peel, 
Kirkintulloch, a station on the Barrier of Antoninus Pius, was engaged 
some years ago in levelling part of the Station, of which ho was the 
proprietor, he found considerable remains of hnildings, and among them 
** a bar of lead, marked with some Roman charactors, not sufficiently 
legible (soys Stuart) to enable us to present the reader with a copy ; but 
probably, like those which appeared on the block discovered at the mouth 
of the Almond, intended to indicate the weight of the metal, or bearing 
reference to some imperial tax.” I am indebt^ to Mr. John Bnchanan of 
Glasgow, a careful investigator of Roman vestiges in North Britain, for tho 
information that the mark seen by him in 1826, was CCLXX., on the centro 
of the bar. Tho pig measured about 24 in. by 6 in., and had been sawn 
asunder by Mr. Stewart in expectation of finding a core of gold. 

Three pigs of lead were found nt Saliam, Norfolk: no record is preserved 
of any inscription. Mr. Woodward, in his Descriptive Outline of Roman 
remains in Norfolk, commmricateU to the Society of Antiquaries in 1830, 
states that in the parish of Sahom, near the supposed lino of Roman road 
leading westwards from Norwich, “ in removing Saham wood, some years 
a" 0 , three pigs of Roman lend were discovered, end sold to the village 
pfumber.” Archmologia, vol. xxiii. p. 369. I am indebted to the Rev. 
W. H. Parker, Rector of Saham, for recent information confirming this 
statement. The pigs, os he states, were found about forty years ago; 
they were purchased by a plumber named Pitts, now deceased. ^ 

Mr. Bateman, in his Vestiges of the Antiquities of Derbyshire, p. 135, 
after noticing the examples found near Matlock, obseiwes that “ besides 
these inscribed pigs of lead, others of a similar form, without tlie impor^t 
accompnniment of a legend, have been discovered in the neiglibourhood of 
Wirksworth. From tho similarity of shape, the presumption is strongly in 
favour of their Roman origiu.” Again, p, 159, Mr. Bateman enumerates 
Roman coins and relics, found upon Okor Hill, near Dailey-m-the-Uale, 
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adding that “ in 1846, a pig of lead of tEe Roman ahape yras dag up near 
tome ancient mineral irorka on the Hill.” 

A pig of lead was found, July 31, 1849, oulaido the walls of Flint 
Castle, supposed to be coeral with the building, and brought for fastening 
iron clamps in the foundation stones. It appears to hare been cost in a 
clay mould, the impression of the moulder's finger-marks being visible on 
the lower pait. It is a very rude casting as compared with the Roman 
pigs. Journal Brit. Arch. Assoc., vol. v. p. 297. 

Mr. Franks has informed me of the recent discovery of a Cake of lead, 
of irregularly oval form, 7 inches by 4, apparently oast in a^ roughly 
dished cavity on a piece of atone. It was found, os it is believed, in 
the Thames, near Battersea Bridge.* The weight is nearly 44 o*. On 
the upper surface are impressions of two stamps ; one of them, twice 
impressed, appears to read siaqr, the n being reversed; the other is 
remarkable, being the monogram of the namo of Our Lord, composed of 
the Greek letters Chi (reversed) and Rho, surrounded by letters, of which 
the following are legible.— sfes. The sixth letter was probably an s, 
but it is now very indistinct. These impressions (here figured) were 
formed with stamps in intaglio, like seals: the letters on tlio load are 
in relief. The occurrence of the Christian monogram is a feature of 
considerable interest: it has hitherto been noticed twice only, in con¬ 
nection with remains assigned to the Roman period in Britain, one of 
these being a silver cup found at Corbridge, Northumberland, and hitherto 
unpublished; the other the fine mosaic floor excavated by Lysons, at 
Frampton, Dorset, in which the Greek monogram of the Saviour's name is 




found strangely combined with the bead of Neptune and subjects of 
Pagan mythology. It must bo admitted that the Roman character of 
the mattaplumli found in the Thames cannot be considered as established. 

In connection with the foregoing notices of the relics of early metallurgy 
in Britain, it may not he irrelevant to record the few facts which have 
fallen under our observation regaiding any block or pig of tin found in the 
British Islands. In tlie neighbourhood of Penzance, &ere appears to have 
existed formerly a mould for such objects, as it is described by a writer 
“ On the Study of Antiquities ” in 1791, whose letter appears in the 
Gent. Mag., vol. Ixi. part i. p. 34. He tliere states that he had recently 


* Mr. Bateman, in his collcctian of 
Antiquitivs of Cerbyihire, hos specimens 
of ciraulsr or oval cakes of appa. 
ready smelted by wood fires, and cast 
in a simpio depreeaion in the earth. 
They precisely resemble in form that 
above described, beiog flat on one side 
and convex on the other. One was found 


at Cromford, May, 1848; another, weigh¬ 
ing 25 Iba., on Eyam Moor, in 1849. In tbo 
Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn 
Street, may be seen an ov^ cake of tin 
aimilar in form and dimensions to tbe 
leaden cake above described, found in 
the Thames. 
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Ttaited a gentleman in that locality, who posaoased “ among other things a 
mould by which the blocks of tin used to be cast, in the times when the 
Phoenicians traded to Britain for tin.” ITnfortunat^y, no account is given 
of the form or dimensions of the mould, the writer’s attention having 
api>arently been diverted by finding in Mr. Price’s cabinet a gold crescent 
found near Penzance, and supposed to have boon worn by the Druids when 
cutting mistletoe. The most remarkable specimen of ancient tin discovered 
in Britain is the doable -pig, here figured ; it was dredged up in Falmouth 
Harbour about 1810 (?), and it is now preserved in the Truro Museim 



The dimensions are, length 2 ft. 11 in.; width 11 in.; width of the 
solid portion between the two forked openings 10^ inches. A piece has 
been cut off at one end, and near that part there is an impressed bifurcate 
mark, 3 inches long, J wide, and ^ deep, which has been regarded by some 
pcisons ns a miniaturo rcprosentation or symbol of the doublo pig itself. 
The weight of the block, which is very ponderous, has not been ascertuned. 
It was found in dredging for sand, between Pondinas and St. Mawos. A 
notice of this romorkablo relic is given by Sir Gardner Wilkinson in his 
notes on Rawliuson’s translation of Herodotus recently published, vol. it. 
Another remarkable relic of ancient metallurgy is to be seen in the Truro 
Museum, a portion apparently of a pig or block of tin ; it was found at 
Camanton in the parish of Mawgan-in-Pyder, Cornwall, near the ruins of 
a “Jews’ House,” as certain ancient 
smelting works are termed in that 
county. It measures 20 inches in 
ength : width, 9 inches ; thickness, 

3 inches : one side being convex, 
taking the form of the mould, the 
other is fiat. (See woodcut.) The 
type of an ingot, thus pointed at its 
extremities, is not without precedent; 
it is probable that the obtusely pointed fragment of bronze found about 
1819 in tlie old workings at the Ormes Head, Llandudno, with stone mauls, 
and presented by the Hon. W, 0. Stanley to the British Museum, was a 
portion of such an ingot. There is a perfect ingot of bronze, from the Bhhr 
Collection, in the British Museum, it was found in Livonia, and terminates 
in this pointed fashion: it measures about 15 inches in length. In the 
BzbibUion in Hyde Park, 1851, a block of tin was produced, thus 
described ;—“ A rude smelted block of tin, supplied by Mr. G. H. Simmons, 
found in Ladock, near Truro, and supposed to have been smelted when the 
Phoenicians traded to Cornwall for tin.” Mineral Products, Ho. 468. A 
Florentine writer of the fourteenth century writes of the export of tin in 
ong square slabs. Qeol. Trans. Cornw., voi. iii. p. 129. 
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Several Romaa plw of lead have been diacorercd “;’• 

James Yates has kin^y informed me of the existence of one at ChWons-sur- 
Sa6ne, inscribed with the name of Septimus Severus; this sautnon, as 


Lillebonne, is prewired lu vuc iauow«ixa «« --- - . 

Evreux. They are described by the Abb6 Cochet in a ° 

Revue Archdologiquc, Dec. 1856, p. 548 . entitled,— Note sur lo 
commerce et I'lndustrie da Plomb dans la Gaule et la Grande J 

I’Epoque Romaine,” in which the learned author “presses the opimon 
thaWhese satimon* may bo from the SMpslrire mines. See also Do 
Caumont, Bulletin Monumental, vol. xxii. p. 409. A full 
relics of ancient mctaUurgy will be found in a valuable Memoir 
Yates, on Roman lead-workiogs. and the pigs of “ 

and on the continent, in tho forthcommg Tolumo of Proceedings of tlio 
Somerset Archieological Society, for the year 1858. , 

The only pig of lead existing in tho CoUection of Antiquities at the 
Biblioth^que Imporialo at Paris, nccordmg to information of M, 
Lcnormnud, communicated to me by Mr. Charles Newton, is ^ 

Spain, and Uius inscribed—M • P • nosciBis • M • p • uaic. This 
is identical with that on a pig of lead found Cai^a^na. 
to tho British Museum by Lord Palmerston, about 3849. f 

this last is 521bs; the form of these specimens is peculiar, being semi- 
cylindrical; the ends aie cut off at right angles, the letters of the 
inscription are in relief, in a deep hollow on tho 
Newton suggests tho following readmg in f 

Rosciut Ifarci JlUus Mcecia [tWbtt]. A similar pig is to be 
Museum of Practical Geology in London, and two others arc preserved in 

tho Museum at Carthagena. • j r .j 

The inscribed relics of other metals of tho Roman period, found m tim 
British Islands, may in conclusion be briefly enumerated. The rude eaxe 
of copper found at Cacr hen, the ancient Conai-tnm, four “ f onw^ 

and inscribed sooio eomje, stamped also natsoi. in small obliquely 

across that inscription, is still at Mostyn. (Pennant’s Tour in >• 

p. 63, pi. ix.) It weighs 42 pounds, and measures 11 inches in diameter. 
The iniot of sUver found in 1777 m tho Tower of London with coins of 
Ai-cadius and Honorius (a.d. 383-423), and inscribed EX oppb eokoeiki, 
is preserved in the British Museum, where may also be seen the most 
remarkable relics of their class, the silver iogoU found near Coleraine with a 
large hoard of silver Roman coins. One of these ingots bears the mscriptions 
cvB lussi and BX or. pathicii, Tho discovery has been f^y noticed in 
this Journal, vol. xi. p. 283, and in the Ulster Journal of Archseolo^, 
vol. iL p. 182, and it deserves especial notice, not less on account of the 
very rare occurrence of any Roman relic in Ireland, than in regard to the 
variety and amount of the bullion and coins discovered; the coins numbering 
not less thanl506,from Constantins II. to Constantins III., includmg fourteen 
emperors. The entire deposit weighed upwards of 200 oz. of silver, and 
was unaccompanied by any object of less precious metal. 

albert way. 


» Archioologiii, toL t. p. 202, pL 25 j Ai-chicol. Joum., vol. xi. p. 409; Monum. 
Bist. Brit Inscriptions, No. 144 a. 






Th» Qui^rich, or Croslar of 8t. sow in TIppor Canada. 

From a pboUigraph pretoDted to the iDstibnto by 8ir Edmond W. Head» Bart, Ooremor 
Qonotal of 

UciKht oftke orlsia^» ft taiclici. Siftmeter at tha csm.AftMi 6| loebea. 







THE aXJiaRICH, OR CROSIER OF ST FILLAJI. 

WITH A HOnCB OF ITS PBKSEJn: BXISTXJICB IH CAHADA. 
OOMMOHIOATED BY THE tOBD TALBOT D1 MALAHIDH F.8^, M-RLA. 

rSIttDCailT OF THI AMaAlLOQIOiAX XHOTtmTC. 

The singular veneration, "with which certain relics of 
primitive missionary bishops in Scotland and in the sister 
kingdom have been regarded, is well known to all who have 
investigated the memorials connected with our earlier Eccle¬ 
siastical Antiquities. This remarkable respect towards these 
objects of personal use, associated with the sacred functions 
of the first preachers of Christian faith, arrested the attention 
of the learned chaplain of Henry II., Giraldus de Barri, 
nearly seven centuries ago. In the sister kingdom numeroiis 
examples occur, as might naturally be expected, of this 
peculiar cultus, connected with the tangible relics of the first 
apostles of Christianity ; whilst in Scotland, notwithstanding 
that systematic eradication of every relic associated with 
rites or dogmas of the old faith, carried out by the reformers 
of the sixteenth century, memorials of the primitive preachers 
of Christian doctrine are not wanting; scarcely less remarkable 
as exemphfying a tenacious adherence to popular tradition, 
than as productions of artistic skill and taste in times com¬ 
monly regarded as barbarous. 

The historian, whose name has been cited, Giraldus 
Cambrensis, one of the earhest writers on the Topography of 
the British Islands, from personal observation, makes especial 
mention, in his Tc^ographia Hibemies, for which he collected 
materials, it is believed, about the year 1185, of the great 
reverence with which the hand-bells and pastoral staves of 
primitive Christian preachers were preserved in Ireland, and 
also in Scotland and Wales. _ ^ , 

This statement of the bishop-elect of St. David s is so 
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closely conformablo to the popular belief still retained in 
regard to certain relics of this description, that it may be 
desirable to cite his own words.—" Hoc etiam. non prmte- 
reundum puto; quod carapanas bajulas, baculosque Sanc¬ 
torum in superiore parte recuryos, auro et argento vel aere 
contectos, in magna reverentia tarn Hiberni® et Scoti®, quam 
et Gwalli® populus et clerus habere solent. Itaut sacramenta 
super h®c, longe magis quam super Evangelia, et pr®stare 
vereantur, et pejerare. Ex vi enim quadam occulta, et iis 
quasi divinitus iusita, necnon et vindicta (cujus pr®cipue 
Sancti illi appetibiles esse yidentur) pleriunquo puniuntur 
contemptores; et grayiter animadvertitur in transgressores.”^ 
Dr. Wilson, in his Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, has 
described seyeral examples of the ancient campana bajula, 
the docca or dag of the primitive Scottish Christians. Some 
of these bells were produced in the Museum at the Meeting of 
our Society in Edinburgh, in 1856. The bell of St. Kcntigern, 
patron of Glasgow, still appears in the arms of the modern 
city. In later times such a relic, divested of sacred character, 
became evidence of hereditary rights to the custodier, as iu 
the instance of the Bell of St. Medan, resigned in 1447 by 
its hereditary curator to Sir John Ogilvy. A record of this 
transaction has been preserved among the Airlie muniments.® 
The honour attached to the custody of sacred relics, as Dr. 
Wilson has remarked, occasioned in various cases tlie creation 
of special offices, with emoluments and lands pertaining to 
their holders ; and the transference of these to lay impro¬ 
priators, on the overthrow of the ancient ecclesiastical system, 
has led to the preservation of some few of the relics of 
primitive Scottish Saints, even to our own day.® Among 
objects of this nature the Bell and the Crosier of St. Fillan, 
the latter known as the Quigrich, were preserved at Killin in 
Perthshire, and held in reverence for miraculous efficacy, 
almost to the close of the eighteenth century. 

The bell has disappeared, having, as it has been stated, 
been “ stolen by an English antiquarian ” at the commence¬ 
ment of the present century. Pennant visited the ruined 
chapel of the Celtic Saint of Strathfillan, and he describes 
the peculiar healing gifts ascribed to him, but he does not 

' Gir»]dua Caintremis, Topogr. Hi- « Printed in Uio Spalding Misoellnoy 
bcmia, tertift distinotio, cnp, xxxiii.; ap. vol. ▼. See Appendix to this Memoir. 
Omdeni Aoglica, &c., p. 747. * Prehistoric AnnsU, p. 660. 
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appear to have known of the bell or the crorier. The 
earliest notice of the existence of the latter is to he found in 
the letter addressed to the Earl of Buchan by Mr. W. 
Thomson, student of Christchurch, Oxford, communicated to 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland in 1785.'* 

His account is as follows :—"At Killin, July 5, 1782, in 
the house of Malice Doire, a day labourer, I was shown what 
he called the Quigrich. It is the head of a crosier, formerly 
belonging to St. Fillan, who gave his name to a neigh¬ 
bouring Strath.With it is shown a copy of the King’s 

letters of appropriation and security, which I have carefully 
transcribed.® The neighbours conducted me to the envied 
possessor of this relic, who exhibited it according to the 
intent of the royal investment. A youth of nineteen, the 
representative of his father’s name, and presumptive heir to 
this treasure, lay drooping in an outer apartment, under the 
last gasp of consumption. I am induced to advertise the 
Society of this circumstance, lest the relic in question should, 
at the death of the present owner, become a sacrifice to the 
neediness of his heirs, and find a ready passage to the 
melting-pot.” Mr. Thomson sent a hasty sketch of this 
curious relic; it was engraved to accompany his notice in the 
Archmologia Scotica, and he describes the crosior-hcad as 
of silver gilt) weighing 7 or 8 lbs.; hollow at ono end for 
the insertion of the staff; the recurved extremity termi¬ 
nating in a flat surface, on which was engi’aved " a crucifix, 
having a star on each side of the bodyand an oval crystal 
was set on the front of this recurved part. 

A memorandum in pencil appears on this communication, 
to the following effect:—“ The owner of the relic afterwards 
emigrated to America, carrying the Quigrich with him.” 

Dr. Wilson, in the Archajology of Scotland, p. 664, cites 
Mr. Thomson’s interesting notice of the Quigrich, and copies 
the woodcut given in the Archseologia Scotica. He had 
been unable to illustrate his account witli a more accurate 
representation of this very curious relic, and ho quotes a 
letter which he had received from the Rev. Aincas M’Donell 
Dawson, whose own ancestors were for a time the guardians 

* Arcliasologia Scotica. toL iiL p. 289. procurator for Malice Doire, on Not. 1, 

* This ** Litera pro Moliaeo Doire in 1734. to be re^tcred in the Books oftha 
Strafinane ’’ is an official transcript of the Lords of Council and Scssioa as a Fro- 
lotters of gift by James IIL, King of bative Writ It is printed in full hare- 
ScoUand, July 11, 1487, given in by the after. See Appendix to this Memoir. 
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of St. Fillan’s crosier, stating that it was in Canada, and in 
the keeping of the family to ’whose ancestor it was confided 
on the field of Bannockburn, when Robert Bruce, “ displeased 
with the abbot for having abstracted from it the relics of 
St. Fillan, previously to the battle, from want of confidence, it 
is alleged, in the success of the Scottish cause, deprived him 
of the guardianship.” The family, as Mr. Dawson remarked, 
lost possession of the crosier for a time, having disposed of 
it for a sum of money to an ancestor of his mother s family; 
and shortly after, ceasing to prosper, and attributing this 
change of circumstances to their indifference to a sacred 
object that had been solemnly entrusted to them, they per¬ 
suaded the person who inherited the cro.sier from the pur¬ 
chaser to part with it in their favour. How remarkably is 
this in conformity with the statement of the historian of the 
twelfth century,'before cited“ Ex vi quadam occulta et iis 
quasi divioitus iusita, necnon ct vindicta (cujus prmcipuo 
Sancti illi appetibiles esse, videntur) plerumque puniuntur 
contemptores.” 

Mr. Dawson stated at the same time, that he learned 
from a gentleman resident in the same parish in Canada as 
the emigrant custodiers of the Quigrich, that he had seen it ] 
that overtures for its restoration to Scotland had been m^o 
by a Mr. Bruce, of London (doubtless the late Lord Elgin), 
and that £500 was the sum named as its ransom. A 
subsequent effort for its recovery, by a gentleman possessing 
estates in Strathfillan, proved equally unsuccessful. 

During the past year the Institute has been indebted to 
the kind consideration of the Governor-General of Canada, 
Sir Edmund W. Head, Bart., for the following highly 
interesting communication, accompanied by three photo¬ 
graphs of the crosier of St. Fillan, from which the accom¬ 
panying representations have been reproduced. 

The following is an abstract from his Excellency’s letter, 
addressed to Lord Talbot de Malahide :— 

Qoverxmest House, Toronto, Canada, W. 

April nth, 1838. 

Dear Lord Talsot, 

I ventore to address you os President of tho Arcbtcologicol Institute, 
and I trust that oui' former acq^uaintanco will sorve as some excuse for my 
doing so. 

At page 664 of Wilson’s Archajology and Preliistoric Annals of Scotland 
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win bo found a description and a woodcut of the ** Quigrich ” or crosier of 
St. Fillan, with an account of its haring boon transported to Canada. It 
is still in the possession of the family who hold the warrant or patent of 
James III. there mentioned, and who liavo the original deed. The head 
of tho croaior or pastoral staff is now in the room in which I am writing, 
haring been brought down for me to see by one of tho members of the 
family, who knows Uio owner. The latter is a farmer in a very small way, 
near Sarnia, on tho St. Clnrc River, near its entrance from Lake Huron. 

■ Lord Elgin offered, I bclicrc, 1501. for it, which they refused. It is a 
most interesting relic, both for tho excollenco and antiquity of its work, and 
for the fact that it was borne at Bannockburn. ' 

By what I con learn the possessor would be reluctant to part with it, but 
it is certainly a pity that it should bo exposed to all the contingencies of 
fortune on this side of the Atlantic. 

Tho print in Wilson’s book gives a very poor idea of .its form or work¬ 
manship. The material is silver (which has been gilt) laid on copper. 
The crystal in the front is cracked across. I enclose for the Archaeological 
Institute, if they are worth their acceptance, some photographic impressions 
which I have caused to bo made, and which will show what it is really like. 

Professor Wilson, who now belongs to the Ilnirersity of Toronto, saw 
the original for the first timo in my room to-day. 

Tho accompanying illustrations are executed from drawings 
which have been very kindly prepared by Mr. Westwood 
from the photographs. Tho details of workmanship are 
reproduced with a degree of acciuracy, which his intimate 
knowledge of the conventional ornament and character of 
ancient relics of tho period could alone ensure. The peculiar 
form of this crosier-head appears to have been adopted only 
ill tho ancient churches of Scotland and Ireland; in our own 
country the pastoral staff of a bishop or an abbot terminated 
in a volute, cither simple, or purfled with crockets and 
foliage, and very frequently enclosing a figure of our Lord, 
the Holy Lamb, or some sacred symbol. There can be no 
doubt that tho elaborate examples of metal-work, such as 
the Quigrich, the pastoral staff of St. Carthag, first bishop of 
Lismore, brought before the Institute by the kindness of the 
late Duke of Devonshire,® and the pastoral staff of Maelfinnia, 
lately purchased by the Trustees of the British Museum 
from Cardinal Wiseman, were originally the costly coverings 
in which the simple baeidi of the primitive fathers of the 
church were encased and enshrined. In like manner 
their rude hand-bells, mostly of iron plates riveted and 
dipped in melted brass, were held in no less veneration, and 


• Avchtoologloal Journal, voLviLp.83; figured, Arcbsologia, voLxxiiii.i>L17,p.880. 
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were constantly preserved in shrines of precious goldsmith’s 
work, of which examples are familiar to our readers; ^ and 
these casings were from time to time renewed or replaced 
by more costly coverings. The long-venerated Baehul of 
Moloc, successor of St. Columba, now preserved as a symbol 
of ancient tenure by the Duke of Argyll, has been reduced 
to its primitive simplicity, having been stripped of its, 
precious covering, of which no trace remains except the 
broken nails fixed in the wood in attaching that decoration. 
This venerable staff is figured in the Catalogue of the 
Museum, at the Meeting of the Institute in Edinburgh, p. 32. 

The Quigrich is described as measuring 9^ inches in height, 
and about 6-i^ across the curve. The peculiar form of the 

extremity will be better understood 
by comparison of the woodcuts, than 
by any description. The flat sur¬ 
face of the forepart is set with aii 
uncut crystal, now cracked, and 
above appears a little bust, pro¬ 
bably intended to represent the 
beatified St. Fillan, and placed 
upon filigree work of serpentine 
fashion, which may typify clouds, 
in allusion to the heavenly regions. 
(See woodcut, orig. size.) On the 
semicircular termination of this por¬ 
tion is engraved a crucifix, as already 
mentioned. The crook is orna¬ 
mented with lozenge-shaped and 
triangular compartments of filigree- 
work, the intervening spaces being 
cross-hatched; and it has a ridge or 
crest, enriched with several mould¬ 
ings of j)earled and foliated patterns. 
The intention of this crest appears 
to have been to present a flat sur- 
, _ face upon which the hand might 

conveniently rest; it must be remembered that the baehul 



^ See noticM of various oxaihples, 
CnUlo^e of theMusoum of tb« Inamula 
at the Sdiobutigh Meeting, p. 88; Arcbie- 
ologia Scotwa, vol. iv. p. 123; and the 


Memoir by Mr. Westwood on the porta¬ 
ble bells of the British and Irish churolies, 
Archmologia Cambransia, vol. iiL, no 
230, 801; vol. iv. pp. 18, ICf. 
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of the early missionary saint was doubtless originally the 
actual ■walking-staff upon which he rested in his weary 
pilgrimage.. The crosier of a later period, with which we 
arc more familiar, had a staff of longer proportions, and was 
essentially the insignia of pastoral authority. The crook, it 
will be observed in the accompanying woodcuts, springs from 
a pomel worked -with compartments of semicircular and 
triangular shape. In the former of these there were doubtless 



originally some enrichments affixed to the surface, enamels 
possibly, niello or filigree; in the intervening spaces the 
peculiar interlaced ornament, kno'wn as the triquetra, will 
be noticed. It occurs upon early metal-work, and upon 
sculptured monuments in Gotland and the Isle of Man, with 
riband-patterns and scrolls; it is found likewise upon Anglo- 
Saxon coins, namely, those of Anlaf, khig of Northumbria, 
deposed in a.d. 944.® 

The legend of St. Pillan, as Mr. Stuart informs us, is 
preserved in the Breviary of Aberdeen, that venerable 
treasury of the traditions of the Scottish church. He is said 
to have been of a noble and saintly race; his mother was 
St Kentigerna, daughter of a prince of Leinster. St. Pillan 
was baptised by St. Ybar, and at an early age entered on 
the monastic life under St. Mund, ■with whom he sojourned 


' Radiof', pL li. fig. 2. The timple of onament, more or less oomplicated, 
trigtMra it well shown upon the soiup- is found on the greater portion of 
tured croM at Kirk Michael, Isle of Man, the aculptured monuments iu Scotland, 
figured in this Journal, toI. ii., p. 76, and figured in Mr. ChaimeisT and Mr. Stuart's 
in Mr. Cumming's Runic remains of the -muable works on.thoae rsmaiaa. 

Isle of Man, plate IV. The same type 
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Oft the shores of Holy Loch, in Argylcshire, and on whose 
death, stated to have occurred in 962, he was chosen his 
successor. Warned by a vision, St. Fillan soon^ after with¬ 
drew to a place in the upper parts of Glendochart, where he 
built a church, afterwards named Strathfillan, and there his 
remains were interred, The legend will be found more 
fully narrated by Mr. Stuart in the Miscellany of the Spalding 
Club, Tol. iii. p. xxi. The relics of St. Fillan appear to have 
been venerated from an early time. Boetius has recorded 
the miraculous appearance of his arm-bone in the Scottish 
camp, which greatly comforted the heart of the Bruce on the 
eve of Bannockburn. Bellenden, in his " Croniklis,” repeats 
the curious legend on the authority of Boece, and it may 
receive some corroboration, as Mr. Stuart observes, from 
the fact that the Bruce made a gift towards the building of 
St. Fillan’s churcli in 1329. 

The privileges enjoyed by the custodier of the crosier of 
St. Fillan, caUed Coygei'och,^ otherwise written Quigrich or 
Quegrith, are set forth in the Inquisition held April 22, 
• 1428, before the bailiff of Glendochart, whore, as before 
stated the Saint was interred at the church which he had 
founded. This curious document will be found appended to 
these notices, through the kindness of Mr. John Stuart, 
Secretary of the Antiquaries of Scotland, who has com¬ 
municated a transcript from The Black Book of Taymouth, 
in which the original, preserved among the evidences of the 
Marquis of Breadadbane at Taymouth, is printed. The 
custodier {lator) of the relic, who was commonly called 
Jore, was entitled to receive annually from every inhabitant 
of Glendochart, a certain quantity of flour, varying according 
to the extent of land which each held respectively. The 
office of carrying or keeping the said relic had been given by 
the successor of St. Fillan to the ancestor of Finlay Jore, the 
lator at the time the inquest was taken. In consideration of 
these privileges, if it happened that any goods or chattels 
were stolen from an inhabitant of Glendochart, and he durst 
not make pursuit, either on account of some doubt in regard 

• Til® learned biimaphor of St Co- notea. Life of ColumUa, p. 267. lore, 
Inraba, the Rct. W. Keeres, D.D., whose written elso Deore, Doiro, or Dewar, 
edition of Adomnan’fl life of that saint is aifnides, according to Dp. Beeves, a pil- 
ono of the most imporUnt contributions grim. It appears, in this initanoe, to 
to tlifl oarlj eoclesiastioal history of the have been an official same, possibly from 
Britiah Isl^ds, bos given an iuterpreta- the relic being carried about, in aooord- 
tion of this term, wnich he considers to ance with iho duties doTolving on Its 
bo the Irish‘'ooigerioeb/^atpangor. Soo custodier. 
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to the party, or some hostile enmity, then he should send a 
messenger to the said “ Jore de la Coygerach,” •with four 
pence or a pair of shoes {soiularium) and provision for the 
first night. The said Joro ■was bound thenceforth to make 
pursuit for the recovery of the lost chattels throughout the 
realm of Scotland. This curious deed, as Mr. Stuart observes, 
is not a solitary instance of the anxious care by which it was 
sought to draw the fence of legal forms around the privilege 
of keeping the venerated relics of Scottish saints. Mr. Cosmo 
Innes brought under the notice of the Antiquaries of Scotland 
the remarkable feudal tenure which existed in the Island of 
Lisinore, the seat of the old Bishoprick of Argyll.' For 
many centuries a little estate was held by the service of 
keeping the bachul or staff of the patron Saint, St. Moloe, 
a contemporary of St. Columba. The hereditary custodiers 
of this relic, who enjoyed their little freehold in virtue of 
that trust, were long popularly known as the “ barons of 
Bachul.” The land, however, having become the property 
of the Duke of Argyll, the staff has been transferred to his 
Grace’s cliarter room at Inverary. Mr. Cosmo Innes cites 
another instance of such a tenure in the case of a croft of 
land held, according to a chai-tor in the fifteenth century, lus 
an appendage to the office of keeper of the staff of St. Mund. 
In this instance, ho remarks that “the laud or the tenure (for 
the charter is not quite explicit) bears the name of Deowray, 
a uame suggesting a similar office ■with that which gave tho 
name of Deor or Jwe (modernised Dewar) * to the hereditaiy 
keeper of tlio crosier of St. Phillan in Glendochart.” * 


Whilst tho forogoiHg notices of tho Quigrich wore in the press, ire have 
■received, through the kindness of Mr. Westwood, the following remarks:— 
“ The peculiar stjlo of tlie ornamentation of this relio merits considerable 
attention, both on account of its great dissimiloritj, when conapared with 
most of the other remains of earl; Celtic art, and for the possible clue whicli 
it affords to the dato of tire r^c itself. It will be seen both from tho 
general figure and that of the portion represented of the full size, that the 
ornaments consist of a number of small triangular or quadrangular plates, 

> Proceedings of the Society of Anti, other Scottish crasiara are described by 
quarisB of Scotland, Toh ii p. 12. Mr. Joeeph Hobartson. The pastoral 

t The late Dr. Jamieson sew tho staff of St. Donao, ia the diooeee of 

Quigrich in possesaion of a person named Alierdeon, was carried about till the 

Desror, in Qlenartney, a valo in the die- Beformaiion for the cure of fever and 
trict of Uenteith, Farthshire, near Col- king's evil, p. 125. Several notioes of 

lender. It had bdongod to his ancestors crosiers of tho Irish Saints, simitai' in 

from time immemorial. Jamieson's character, may bo found in King's Intro- 
Wallace and Bmeo, vol. i. p. 48*. dnetion to tho History of the Primacy of 

^ Proceedings, «t anpro. p. 14, where Armagh. 
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on which detigns, chiefly spir&l, we laid in filigree work, eoldered to the 
plates. The deeigns are irregalar, and offer no resemblance to the boantifully 
regular ornamentation in the oldest Irish or ilihernian-Saxon MSS. or metal 
work, of which latter so interesting a collection was formed at the Dublin 
Exhibition in 1853. There exist, however, instances of this particular 
treatment on several of the relics of metal work evidently of a more recent 
date than the twelfth or thirteenth century. The Fiocail Phadraig, or 
Shrine of St. Patrick’s Tooth, which was exhibited by Dr. Stokes, has small 
plates with filigree whorls of twisted wire, fastened upon spaces between 
the figures representing the Crucifixion. To this I should apprehend a date 
not earlier than the fourteenth century must be assigned. There is a 
portion of similar work in the setting of the large crystal on the front of 
the silver cover of the Domnach Airgid. The head of a pastoral staff 
in the British Museum exhibits a number of small plates ornamented with 
twisted wire filigree work. I may also direct attention to the staff repre¬ 
sented in Pdre Martin’s Melanges d’Archdologie,^ preserved in the Church 
of Montreuil; I have little hesitation in regarding it as an Irish production 
of the thirteenth or fourteenth century. M. Martin is disposed to assign it 
to the eleventh century. 

“ In regard to these Irish psatoral staves, I may refer to two figures, 
Arohsol. Journ., vol.vii. pp. 17 and 19, which show two modes of carrying 
them; Sc. Matthew bearing a long staff on his shoulder^whilst St. Luke carries 
a shorter staff as a walking stick, the crook turned outwards. I may also 
advert to the bronze figure of St. Canioe, found near the ruined Church of 
Aghaboe, Queen’s County, figured in the History of Kilkenny Cathedra], 
by the Rev. J. Graves. Another illastration occurs in a metal figure on 
tbe cover of an Irish Missal, formerly in the Stowe Collection, and figured 
by O'Couor in his Catalogue of the Stowe MSS. Dr. Petrie has given 
another illustration from a sculpture at Qlcndalougb. The Ogham stone at 
Bressay, Shetland, exhibited at the Meeting of the Institute in Kewcastlo, 
bears representations of Bishops with short pastoral staves.” 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE RELICS OP ST, PILLAN. 

IX(Hn?raO PACTA DK PftlTELEGUS EEUQITIJ! SaHOTI FiLLAKI.* 

Hec Inmusitio facta apud Kandrochid, xxii. die mensis Aprilis, anno 
Domini miflesimo qnadringeDtesimo xxviii., ooram Johanno de Spens de 
Perth, hallivo de Glendochirde, de et super autoritate et privilegiis oujusdam 
Reliquie Soncti Felaui, que volgariter dicitnr Coygerach, per istos sub- 
Bcriptos, vis.: Karulum Cambell, Reginaldam Malcolmi, Donaldura 
McArthour, Cristinuui Maloolmi, Johannem McNab, Fatricium McNab, 
Jobannem Alexondri McNab, Johannem Menzies, Dnocanum Gregorii, 
Dugallum Gregorii, Duncannm Elpine, Alexandrum McAustillan, Nicolaum 
Gregorii, Johannem M Callum et Felanum Pauli, qui jurati magno Sacra¬ 
mento dicunt, quod later ipsius reliqoic de Coygerach, qui Joro vulgariter 
dioitur, habere debet onnoatim et hereditarie a quolibet inhabitantc 
parochiam de Glendochirde, habento vel laborante mercatam terre, sivo 


* In tli« article entitled Le B&ton Pas¬ 
toral, p. SO. 

* From the origmal in the Muniment 
Room at Taymoutb. It was printed 
from that document by Mr. Cosmo Inuos 
in the Black Book of firsadalbase. It 


waa_ given first &om a transcript in pos- 
seesiou of Lord Panmure in the Miscel¬ 
lany of the Spalding Club, vol. liL p. 229; 
and much valuable informatiou on the 
subject will be found in the Preface to 
that volume. 
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libere sue pro firms, dimidiam bollsm fsrine ; et do quolibet in dicta 
parochia habente dimidiam mercatam terre ut predicitnr, libere rel pro 
firms, modium fsrine ,* et de qnolibet in ista parochia babente quadraginta 
denariatas terre, dimidiam modii fsrine. £t, si qniris alius inbabitans 
diotam parocbiam magis quam mercatam terre haberet, nihil magis solreret 
quam ordinatum fuit de una mercata terre. £t quod ofiSciuni gerendi 
dictam reliquiam dabatur cuidam progenitor! Finlai Jore latoris presentium 
heroditaric, per succesaorem SancU Felani, cui officio idem Finlaius est 
rerus et legittimus heres. Et quod ipsa pririlcgia usa fuerQnt et habits 
in tempore Regis Roborti Bruys, et in tempore omnium regum a tunc usqne 
in houiernum diem. Pro quibus commodis et privilogiis, prefati jurat! 
dicunt, quod si contigerit aliqua bona vel catalla rapts esse vel furata ab 
nliquo dictam parocbiam de Glendocbirde inhabitante, et is a quo ipsa 
bona vel catalla rapta ossent vel furata, propter dubium sne persone vel 
inimicitias hostium, eadem bona vel catalla prosequi non auderet, tuno 
uuum servum suum vel hominem mitteret ad eundem Jore de le Cojgerach, 
cum quatuor denariis vel pare sotolarum, cum victu prime noctis, et tunc 
idem Jore abinde suia proprils expensis prosequetur dicta catalla ubiounque 
exinde seotum querere poterit infra regnum Scotie. Et hec universa per 
dictam inquisitionem fuerunt invents, anno, die, loco et mense prenominads. 
In cujus rei testimonium sigiUum Johannis de Spans ballivi antedicti 
presentibus est appensum, anno, die, et loco supradictis. 

Another Instrument, from the same source as the preceding, records that 
on February 9,1468, Margaret de Striveling, lady of Glenurqu^,— 

In curia do GleUdochyrt tents spud Kandrocht Kilin per balivum 
cjusdem a Johanne M Molcalum M' Gregour petiit firmas suaa de torris de 
Coreheynan. Qui Johannes respondebat plane in facie prefate curie, coram 
omnibus ibidem ezistentibus denegauit, et dixit quod non accepit asseda- 
tionem dictarum terrarum a dicta domina Margareta, aed a Deore de 
Meser, et quod non tenobatur in aliquas firmas de terminis clapsis, quia 
solvit illas dicto Deor’ a quo accepit prefatas terras. Testibus Colino 
Campbel do Glenurquhay milite, domino Mauricio M Nachtag, et domino 
Roberto M Inayr, vicariis de Inchecadyn et Kilin, Johanne de Stirling, &c. 

LITERS. PRO MSLLSEO SOIRE, COMHORSN’ 15 SIRAFirLSKE.' 

James, be the grace of God, King of Scottis, to all and sindri our liegos 
and subditia spirituale and temporale, to quhoia knaulege this our lettre 
sal cum, greting. Forsemekle as we hauo undirstand that our servitour 
Malice Loire and his forebearis has had ane Relik of Sanct Fulane, callit 
the Quegrith, in keping of us and of oure progenitouris, of maist nobill 
mynde, quham God assolye, sen the tyme of King Robert the Bruys and 
of before, and mode nane obedience nor ansuere to na peraoun spirituale 
nor temporale in ony thing coucemyng the said holy Relik uthir wayis than 
is contenit in the auld infeftments thereof, made and grantit be oure said 
progenitouris ; We ebairg you therefor strately, and commandis that in 
tyme to cum, ye and ilkane of you redily ansuere, intend, and obey to the 
said Malise Loire, in the peciable broiking andjoicing of the said Relik, and 
that ye, na nano of you, tak upon hand to compell nor distrenje him to 
mak oWienco, nor ansuero to you nor till ony uthir, hut allenarly to 

‘ Printed in the ArclueologU Scotica, notice of its Regiabration aa a PrubstiTe 
Tol. iiL p. 240, and in the Miscellany of Writ in 17S4, sad, from the original, in 
the Spalding Club, vol. iii p.240,witha "The Black Book of T«ymoutb,’'p.xxzvi. 
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tra and our succeMonria, according to the said infeftment and fundatioun of 
the aaid Relik, and aiclike aa wea uaa and wount in the tjme of oure said 
progenitouris of maiat nobill mynde of before ; and that to mak him nane 
impediment, letting, nor distroublance in the passing with the said Relik 
throu the centre, aa he and his forebearis wea wount to do ; and that ye 
and ilkane of you in oure name and autorite kepe him unthrollit, 4)ot to 
remaue in siclUce fredotue and liberte of the said Relik, like as is contenit 
in the stud infeftment, undir all the hieat pane and charge that ye and 
ilk ane of you may amit and inrun anent us in that pairt. Gerin undir 
oure ptine sele, at Edinburgh, this yj. day of Julij, the yere of God 
j.“ iiii.® Ixxxvii. yeria, and of oure regnne the xxrij. yere. James R. 


NOTE ON THE BELLS OF BT. FILLAN AND ST MEDAN. 

We are indebted to the kindness of Mr. John Stuart, Secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, for the following curious particulars 

“ The Bell of St. Fillan, os well as hia Crosier, was held in great repute 
in old times. It is said that it usually lay on a grarcstone in the church¬ 
yard of Eillin, and when mad people were brought to be dipped in the 
saint’s pool, it was necessary to perform certain ceremonies. After 
remaining all night in the chapel bound with ropes, the boll was sot 
upon their head with great solemnity. It was the popular opinion that if 
stolon, it would extricate itself out of the thief’s hands and return homo 
ringing all the way (Old Stat. Aoc., yol. 17. p. 377^ According to the 
recent Statistical Account of the parish, the bell was stolen by an English 
antiquarian about forty years ago, and has not proclaimed its return as yet. 

** The Bells* of the Celtic Saints both in Scotland and Ireland were objects 
of considerable importance, and they were frequently committed to the 
custody of hereditary keepers in whose families they were handed down for 
centuries. Some years ago I arranged the charters of the Earl of Airlie, 
and in doing so, made transcripU of two instruments relating to one of 
these bells, which illustrate, in a veipr interesting manner, ancient usages 
connected with relics of this description. They were subsequently printed 
in the Spalding Miscellany, vol. iv. pp. 117, 118, By the first deed, 
dated 27th June, 1447, Michael Dayid, the hereditary keeper of the boll 
of St. Medan, appeared in presence of Sir John O^lvy of Luntrethyno, 
the over-lord of the same, withm his Castle of Airly, and resigned the said 
bell into hia hands with all the pertinents thereof, after which the said Sir 
John Ogilvymade oyer the said boll to his wife Margaret Countess of 
Moray (here first revealed to the Peerage writers) for her liferent use ; and 
by a subsequent instrument, dated 18th July, 1447, nnd entitled ‘‘The 
Instrument of Sessyn of the Bell,” it appears that the Countess of Moray 
appeared in presence of a notary, at the house or toft belonging to the 
boll of St. Medan, along with her husband’s brother James Ogflry and 
Mked from the latter as baillie for his brother Sir John, that she i^ould 
have possession or saisin, to which he agreed, and then having shut the 
Countess into the said toft or house, ho gave possession to her by the 
dehveiy of the feudal symbols of earth and stone. It is to be presmned 
from the circumstances of the case that the dues exigible by the Keeper 
of the Bell were of some importance.” ^ 


* On this subject refsrenco. may be 
made to snote by Mr. Joseph Robertson, 


in the Book of our Lady College, printed 
for the Maitland Club, Prrfcce, p. nr. 


NOTICES OF -VVEOXETBR, THE ROMAN URIOOONIIJM, 

IN SHROPSHIRE. 

BY THE BEV. HAEET. «. SCABTH, M.A. 

The increasing interest -with which the traces of the 
Roman occupation of Britain are regarded, and more 
especially the praiseworthy efforts recently made to rescue 
from oblivion the neglected vestiges of the great Roman city 
of the Welsh Marches, Ubioconium, have encouraged the hope 
that, on the eve of a systematic exploration of its extensive 
remains, some detailed notice of its position and history, ae 
also of the relics of Roman times heretofore discovered, may 
not be unacceptable to the r(jaders of this Journal. Some of 
tliem, doubtless, are already familiar with the interest and 
striking position of Wroxeter, which was visited during the 
meeting of the Institute in Shrewsbury, in 1855. In the follow¬ 
ing memoir will be found the substance of the communication 
prepared for that occasion, and I have endeavoured to combine, 
with the results of personal observation, all facts of importance 
hitherto recorded, and scattered notices by vailous writers 
who have treated of the antiquities of a locality, which for 
some years I have regarded as fraught with peculiar interest. 

Among those who have directed their attention to the 
Roman remains at Wroxeter, I would ^ecially acknowledge 
the assistance which I have derived from the accormt given 
by the Rev. C. H. Hartshome in the Salopia Antiqua. I 
have been much indebted to a MS. account of Wroxeter, 
illustrated by drawings of the remains found at various times, 
compiled by the late Mr. Farmer Dukes, of Shrewsbury, and 
by him presented to the Society of Antiquaries of London ; 
through their courtesy I have ^eu allowed access to these 
collections. The late Rev. J. B. Blakeway, the historian of 
Shrewsbury, had collected many MS. notes on Wroxeter, 
which were left by him to the Bodleian Library. Through 
the kindness of a member of the Institute I have obtained a 
copy of these valuable documents, my attention having been 
first directed to them by the historian of Shropshire, the 
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Rev. R. Wynne Eyton. Much information is contained in the 
Philosophical Transactions and in the Archseologia, which 
has for the most part been carefully brought together by the 
writers I have mentioned, I would also acknowledge the 
assistance I have received from Mr. Pidgcon of Shrewsbury, 
who has kindly given me information, and who has devoted a 
few pages of his “ Memiorials of Shrewsbury ” to examine into 
the history of Wroieter, regarding it, with Horsley, as the 
origin of the town of Shrewsbury. 

If we would search into the origin of Wroxeter, we must 
turn our attention to the neighbouring mountain, and we 
shall find that the camp on the Wrekin is much anterior, and 
in all probability may be regarded as the origin of the 
Roman city of JJrioconium. The form of this encampment 
has been thus described by Mr. Hartshorne. On as¬ 
cending from the east, a ditch is crossed near the summit, 
which following the course of the eminence, runs distinctly 
visible from N!e. to S.S.W. for 50 paces. The fosse is very 
narrow, and does not seem, when in its most perfect state, 
ever to have been deep; its present width is scarcely 3 
yards. Below this rampart was formerly another, which is 
now in great measure obliterated ; it was once much more 
distinct. This camp has been assigned to the period of 
Caractacus. The gate of entrance at the north end is called 
Heaven-gate, and the fall on the north-east, although very 
precipitous, is strengthened by a ditch, which may be dis¬ 
cerned for 30 or 40 yards. The width of the portals or sides 
of this gate, is about 6 feet. At the top of a ridge within the 
camp there is a tumulus' about 4 feet high, 16 paces across 
its crest, with a slight indentation in the middle. About 40 
paces further is another gate of entrance, the portals of which 
have an oblong form ; they are 25 yards long and 12 across, 
but the same distance asunder. These are called Hell-gate.’ 

Various derivations have been given for the name 
Wrekin, The Celtic Brff, synonymous with Fre or IVre 
signifies a hill, and Aren, the chief or principal. Wre-ken 

‘ I cannot bnt ragard tlua tumnlna ai for defence of the city on tbe enatem 
tUa remains of a beacon, uaed no doubt aide Aom Trbenca it commanded a view 
in tbe earliest timea to communicate aij;- of the course of tbe long lino of tbo 
nala to the camps Trithin sight. The Watling atreet road wliich passed close 
Romana, after they became poaseased of under it. 

this comp, no doubt used it for a simil a r * Hnrtsborne'a Salopia Antique, p. $9, 
ptu-pose, anditwonldsenreasanoutpoat , 
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may therefore signify the thief or conspicuous hill, Llywarc 
Htn calls it Ddinlle Vrecon, or the high-placed city of 
Wrecon * The name has also been derived from the Gaelic 
Braighe, pronounced and written Bre and Bri, a hiU, and In, 
land—the Hill or Headland. 

‘ iNennius mentions Caer Umach, ^hich has generally been 
considered to mean Wroxeter ; and Baxter has conjectured 
that TJmach was abbreviated from Uar na iiag, ad cervicem 
Jluctus. This subject has been fully discussed by Mr. Harts- 
home, and we refer our readers to his work, where these and 
other etymological speculations on this difficult question are 
set forth. It may suffice here to remark that the name may 
be derived accormng to these learned arguments either from 
the mountain or from the junction of the two rivers, on 
which the city has stood. Both derivations describe its 
position. I should certainly, however, prefer the former, the 
mountain being the most remarkable feature; and, moreover, 
the former is not peculiar, for if we examine the position ot 
Roman stations in this Island and elsewhere, we find them 
commonly placed at the confluence of rivers. 

The settlement of the Station of Urioconium is involved in 
obscurity. It is probable that it originated in the campaign 
of Ostorius against Caractacus, whose memory is preserved in 
one of the hills which forms a most picturesque feature in the 
view from Wroxeter. On the Caer Caradoc, one of the heights 
to the south-west, is situated a camp ascribed to Caractacus, 
and supposed to be near the scene of the battle described by 
Tacitus, which ended in the entire defeat of that chief. 
The Breidden, however, seems to present a better claim to 
that honour. 

The hill-fortresses are the earliest vestiges which we 
possess of the ancient inhabitants of this island, and these 
were no sooner taken possession of by their Roman 
conquerors, than they selected an eligible site for their 
fortified station or city, generally not far distant from the 
British settlement. This I have remarked in Somersetshire. 
In the neighbourhood of Bath there are the traces of an 
ancient British settlement on Hampton Down, one of the 

® The words of Llywarch ere —** I here beble when we ooneider the n&me Wroc- 
saxed on the rale of Freuer from Ddinlle wordine, e Tillage on the oppoeite aide of 
^eoon,” which is imnaiated the ' high the moimtala, which may be oonoeiTcd to 
placed city of the Wi-ekin.’ Thia derive- derive ite neme from W^io Worthen, 
tion of nriooonium will appear more pro- " the Tillage of the Wrekin.'’ 
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hills immediately overhanging the present city, and on the 
opposite hill are the remains of a Roman camp, established, 
before the valley below, where the hot springs rise, became 
occupied, and formed the foundation of the present city of 
Bath. 

If we consider the situation of Urioconium, we perceive 
that it is admirably chosen for security, as well as placed in 
a fertile district, remarkable for its salubrity. Urioconium 
was situated on the borders of the Cornavii, on the boundary 
between them and the Ordovices. The camp on the Wrekin 
seems to have been a border fortress or fastness of the 
Cornavii, and the Roman fortified city of Urioconium which 
succeeded possessed great advantages as a military station ; 
on two sides it is protected by the deep and rapid rivers, 
the Severn and the Tern, which have their junction near the 
city. The Wrekin, which rises 1370 feet above the level of 
the plain, is situated on the eastern side, between the Severn 
and the Watling Street, and about three miles distant, 
afFording a good point of observation. From the top of 
this mountain the surrounding coputry is visible to a 
distance of Seventy-five miles, and thus signals could be 
conveyed for a great distance by means of fire. The 
adjoining district is abundantly intersected by large streams, 
and anciently abounded in extensive meres or pools, many 
of them being some miles in circumference. The river 
Tern rises at Mere Pool in the county of Staflford, and flows 
through a country abounding with marshes and peat lands, 
which are soft and dangerous, and difficult to pass over. 

The northern and north-west portion of the county 
extending to the confines of Wales, and towards Cheshire 
and Staffordshire, is still full of morasses, notwithstanding 
the improvements which have taken place in draining the 
country since the Norman conquest. This must have 
rendered it nearly impenetrable in the early period of the 
Roman occupation. It was, moreover, the point from whence 
the still unsubdued inhabitants of North Wales might be 
held in check; the city may indeed have originated in a 
camp formed as a basis of operations against the Britons who 
had retreated to that remote part of the island.* 

^ Dr. H&rtrood, Phil. Tr., No. SOS, subdue Mona. By tbs circumstanco of 
conjectures that Wroieter was fouadsd Urioconium being placod on the eastern 
by Saetonius or Agricola in the march to bank of the Severn, it ehonld appear that 
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The first writer of antiquity by whom Vroxeter is 
mentioned is Ptolemy, who speaks of OiipoKoviov as one of 
the chief cities of the Comavii. This name is found in the 
Itinerary of Antoninus under the Latinised form Ubioconium ; 
and, according to the doubtful authority of Richard of 
Cirencester, Uriconium (sic), which he calls also Virioconium, 
was one of the largest cities in Britain.* In the second 
Iter of Antoninus, it is placed between Rutunium and 
Usacona, and, as Mr. Hartshorne observes, the distance 
between Rowton Castle and Oaken Gates (where an Hypo- 
caxist has been found), exactly corresponds with the numbers 
of the Itinerary. 

Horsley, in his Britannia Romans, published in 1732, 
thus speaks of Wroxetcr: “ TJrioconium, 11 mules in the 
Itinerary of Antonine from Rutunium (l^wton), has with 
good reason been fixed at Wroieter. I spent the greatest 
part of a day with much pleasure, in viewing that place and 
the antiquities of it . . . The town has been very large, and 
also the fortified ground. It is situated on the north or north¬ 
east side of the Severn, and on the other side of the place 
runs a small rivulet; so that tliis (as many other Roman 
stations) has been situated on a lingula, near the confluence 
of a rivulet and a larger river. There is a piece of old wall 
yet standing, which has in it three re^ar strata of Roman 
brick, each stratum consisting of the mickness of two bricks. 
It is about 8 yards high, and about 20 yards long. The field 
this stands in, I thought to be the prcBtorium ; for like Aid- 
borough in Yorkshire, the whole city seems to have been 
encompassed with a rampaa*t and ditch, above half a mile 
square, the vestiges of which may still bo discerned. . . . 
Shrewsbiuy, which is a large pleasant town, has probably 
arose out of the ruins of Urioconium, from which it is three 
miles distant. Here again the way divides into two, forming 
the usual angle. One branch goes towards the Strettons, and 
so into Herefordshire, which is also called Watling Street; 
the other branch goes into Staffordshire.”® 

This passage has been often quoted, and it might have 
been thought superfluous here to repeat it, were it not for a 

thou part* of Shropahire vbich lay to * Bic. Cotiueuais de situ Bril, lib. i. 
the weet of that rirer rrore atill in the o. 27. 

hand* of the Britons. See Blakoway’* * Britannia Romana, p. flB, book iii. 
klS., Bod. Lib., Ox. ch. ii. Essay on Antonine'* Itiaeiary of 

Britain. 
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MS. note from the pen of that learned antiquary, the Rev. 
T. Leman, which is worth preserving. Ho says, “ I do not 
understand what Horsley means by the way at this place 
dividing into two, for besides the north-east Watling-Street, 
which passed thi'ough it from Caer Segont to Richborough, 
there were great roads branching from it in every direction 
to Oaorleon, to Chester, to ‘ Kindertou, to Chesterton, and 
towards Worcester." Mr. Leman also observes that Viro- 
conium was the capital of the Cornavii, and stood on the 
Great British trackway, the Watling Street. He conceives 
the Roman roads to have been formed on the lines of British 
Trackways previously existing. 

The soil immediately within part of the limits of the 
ancient city is of a black colour, and remarkable for its 
fertihty. This was attributed to its having been burned. 
The fact that the city suffered more than one conflagration 
can scarcely be questioned. The remains of burned matter, 
of which more than one layer has been found, appear to 
prove the fact, but that such conflagration should cause the 
general blackness of the soil may appear questionable. I 
believe that in most places where a Roman town has 
existed, the ground on which it stood can be distinguished by 
its dark colour. This notion, however, prevailed so long ago 
as 1701, when Mr. Lyster wrote his account of a Sudatory 
found at Urioconium. 

It has been supposed from the Saxon name, Wreaken Coaster, 
that the Saxon invaders found the city in ruin when they 
settled in this part of the island, as if that word denoted the 
wrecked city. This name, however, probably signifies only 
the City of the Wrekin, the Saxon name corresponding to 
that of the Roman, and each indicating the city, from the 
name of the contiguous mountain. In the absence of any 
historical evidence, it is impossible to decide whether it was 
ruined by accidental fire, by the inroads of the Piets before 
^ the arrival of the Saxons, or, as appears most probable; by 
some irruption from the inhabitants of North Wales.’^ 


7 It seems scoroely needful to advert 
to the iron aeol fovind at Wrozeter, de- 
Ecribed by Baxter in bii Qloesary, under 
Voroconiam, p. 2i3, and eitod on bis 
authority by Mr. Blaheway, o) a proof 
that Wrozeter was not destroyed by the 
Sazans. Baxter coDjectureo, that it 
might have belonged to OSb, kiog of 


Mercia, but no argument con be grounded 
on thia relic, which repreoeuted a rtyului, 
or petty prince, crowned, with the legend, 
ooPVT aJERVl DEt. An impreesion of the 
seal waa sent to Mr. Blaxeway by tlie 
Vicai', the Rev. T. Markham. See Phil. 
Trans., Ifo. S09. 
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Mr. Blakeway observes that the city had probably been 
abandoned as a militaiy station by the Bomans, together 
with other internal stations of the island, before the time of 
the second Theodosius, A.r. 450, as no mention of it occurs in 
the Notitia a few years earlier. Mr. Lloyd (MS. Hist, of 
Shropshire, p. 24) fixes its ruin between 520 and 594. If it 
had continued to the time of Danish invasions, some Saxon 
relics, Mr. Blake way supposes, might doubtless have been 
foimd, as well as Roman antiquities which are very numerous. 
Mr. Blakeway.observes that the conjecture of Baxter that it 
continued “ pene ad octavum seculum ” is founded upon two 
w'ords of the geographer of Ravenna, who lived in the tenth 
century. He considers that the notion of its having been 
the head city of the Comavii, and afterwards the royal seat 
of the Mercians, is wholly untenable; and in conclusion he 
sums up his investigation thus :—That the place was Roman, 
and was deserted by that people before the completion of the 
Notitia, (circiier 445):' (for otherwise would it not have been 
included in that document?) That it was afterwards 
inhabited by the Britisli who were Christians, till its demo¬ 
lition, which did not probably take place till after the days of 
Llywarch H4n, (circiter 590) but that soon after that period 
it was reduced to ashes, either by the North Webh or 
Saxons.® 

The extent of the circumference of TJrioconium was not 
less than three miles, and it contained an area of from 300 
to 400 acres. A vallum and fosse, stiU discernible, encircled 
the whole. Mr. Hartshorne has given an account of the 
boundary, and to his work I must refer for a minute descrip¬ 
tion.® The road leading firom the Horse Shoes Inn, now a 
mere lane, may be regarded as the line of the ancient Watling 
Street, leading into the city on the east side, and outside 
the gate in that direction was the burying ground of the 


* Li the Ute Ur. Kemble'* iaralueble 
work, the Codex Diplom. Ailvl Sax., 
tom. ii p, S8, Ko. octxxyii, thei'e is s 
charter of Borgi'od of Mercia, A. D. 855, 
containing the following pasiage;—“ Et 
iUam terram III. manentlucn in Beonet- 
lege in oocideutale plaga Saebrine etiam 
Uterabo a pascua porcomm regia quod 

nominamns Fearnleauue.Geeta 

ost autem hujiu Uberbatia donatum anno 
dfioe IncamationiB DOoaLT°. indictiono 
III*, in loco qni Tocatur Oauualdeadun, 

VOL. XTI. 


quaado fuemnt pagan! in Unmooenasttin 
It baa been suggested thsttTursoceiMeUin, 
which is hero mentioned as in the hands 
of the Pagans, sa, the Danes, may hare 
been identical with Urioconinm. If this 
be admitted, this charter would bring 
the eiistenco of that city down to the 
year 665; and this, it must be obeerred, 
agrees with the aocoant of the geographer 
of Riyonua. 

* Salopia Antiqvia, p. 128. 
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city, as’ indicated by the four sepulchi-al monuments which 
were found in 1752 about half a mile from the circuit of the 
wall. A small rivulet called Bell Brook passes through the 
northern portion of the city.* 

The most prominent feature of the ancient city is the “Old 
Wall,” which stands in a field adjoining tlie road which leads 
from Build was to Shrewsbury. - This is a remarkable example 
of Roman masonry. It has been carefully described by Mr. 
Hartshome with an accurate representation of its peculiar 
construction. Mr. Carte of Leicester, in 1721, appears , to 
have been the first who called the attention of antiquaries to 
this interesting specimen of Roman masonry. When Mr. 
Lloyd made his collections for a history of the county, it was 
20 feet high and 100 feet long. Horsley has left a concise 
description of it. He gives the imensions as almost eight yards 
high, twenty long, and he adds,—“ the field this stands in I 
thought to be the pi'OBtorium.” It is difiicult to conjecture 
the purposes of this building. Baxter supposed it was a 
bath, an opinion to which he was led by the discovery of a 
Hypocaust in its immediate vicinity. I confess that, in 
examining the remains of the ancient Roman baths at Treves, 

I was much struck by the similarity of the appearance of the 
masonry. It may, ho we ver, have formed a portion of the public 
granary, or have been a Basilica. With respect to the probable 
date of this building, a discovery occurred in 1841, since the 
publication of Mr. Hartshorne's work, by which an approxi¬ 
mation may possibly be made to the date of .the erection. 
A large brass coin of Trajan is said to have been found 
embedded in the mortar of the “Old Wall.” Hence, perhaps", 
it may be inferred that Urioconium was built at the end of 
the first, or early in the succeeding century. 

In an account of the Hypocaust found in 1788, 1 must 
refer to the Philosophical Transactions, No. 306, to Mr. 
Hartshome’s Salopia, and to plans and details given in the 
Archaeologia, vol. ix. p. 323. Mr. Dukes’ MS. contains an 

1 At th« point where the ford crouea the capitel of e colnmn elegaatl; eculp- 
the rirer, just below the church, end tured. On the northern side, where the 
where the Wstling Street !i discernible, city well sgein leeres the rirer, the ra¬ 
in a lane which point* direct for the mains of a cut or canal, by which boats 
Stretton Hills, wo find the remains pro- could bo bmught up to the wall, noay bo 
bably of a fort comman^ngthe entraucs discoversd, just borond Mr. Stanier’s 
of the city at that point, in the “high cottage, on the rood leading to Atting- 
mounda which sUU remain. Here, also, ham. 
not far distant, im found in iho rirer 
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excellent drawing of the remains, and a full description. 
Mr. Blakeway states that the discovery occurred thus. Mr. 
Bennett, the occupier of the field to the north of the Old 
Wall, observing the sterility of a square plot about forty 
perches distant from the wall, determined to dig, and 
thereby discover the cause. As the ground was then 
unsown, they dug in a wrong place, and found only the 
foundations of old walls. But, as the inhabitants took 
advantage of the ground being opened to get out the stones, 
some of them at length came to the western comer of the 
unprofitable ground. Here they found a little door, about 
2^ feet in height, which opened into a chamber 7 feet high 
by 9^ wide, it was ceiled over, and in perfect preservation. 
The Hypocaust seems to have been constracted with the 
materials of some former building, as is often found to be the 
case with Roman remains,' the floor being supported' by 
pillars of unequal length and dimensions, and the intervals 
being made up with tiles. The tesselated floors which have 
been found at Urioconium are very well given in Mr. Dukes’ 
MS. One of the drawings, p. 67, represents a floor found 
in 1734 ; the form is oblong, and semicircular at one ex~ 
tremity; it is composed of green, red, white, and blue 
tesser®, the green forming the outside border. There are 
also representations of a square pavement found in 1706, 
and of another discovered in 1827, of oblong form, with a 
green border, the colours of the pattern being white and blue. 

During the year 1854, some remains of a very interesting 
character were discovered in digging the foundations for some 
buildings in course of construction by the tenant Mr. Stanier. 
These consisted of four square bases with square columns 
upon them, distant from each other at regular intervals of 9 ft., 
thus forming a frontage of 36 ft., facing towards the Wrekin. 
They seem to have formed the portico of a temple or 
Basilica. On account of the remaining space being built upon, 
the excavation was not continued. The fold-yard occupies the 
spot where the building stood. Mr. Ashdown kindly com¬ 
municated the following accoimt to me,—“At the depth of 4 
feet some old iron bars were discovered, which had evidently 
undergone the action of great heat; at a little further depth 
some remains of a lime floor, and broken urns were found 
lying upon it. In sinking the well, some oyster shells 
were raised from many feet below the level of the groimd.” 
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la the year 1747, an account of some clay moulds, 
for forging Roman coin, including one mth the head of Julia, 
wife of Severus, found at Wroxeter, was communicated to 
the Royal Society, which is published in the Philosophical 
Transactions.® Four of the five moulds described were 
found in digging sand at Ryton, near Condover, five miles 
from Urioconium. They were all of the size of a denarius, 
and made of smooth' brick clay. Great numbers of them 
were found, but for want of care were broken in pieces.® 
Similar objects appear to have been previously found. On 
January 30, 1722, Mr. Price brought to the Society of 
Antiquaries two clay moulds for casting coins, found at 
Wroxeter, and then in possession of the Rev. Mr. Rawlins, 
the incumbent. One was for coins of Severus, the other of 
Plautilla, with reverses. 

Before treating of the funeral inscriptions which have been 
found, I may mention that many urns have been discovered; 
also human skeletons deposited in red clay spread both over 
and under them, and covered over with tliin slabs of stone, 
over which were heaped five or six larger stones and clay.* 
Several sculls are said to have been found in hollows towards 
the Severn. 

It docs not appear that any stone cofiBns have been 
found similar to those discovered at York, Bath, Caerleon, 
and other Roman stations. Where stone was plentiful and 
more generally worked, the mode of burial seems to have 
corresponded with the locality and the material it afforded. I 
have mentioned that the site of the ancient burial-ground was, 
as is invariably the case, in Roman cities without the gates. 
The monuments discovered there are interesting. There is no 
account of any such relic found before September, 1752, when 
Mr. John Sias, in ploughing, struck upon a stone which lay 
with its face downwards, about 300 yards from the city wall 
on the N.E. side, towards the Watling Street. This stone is 
about 4 feet 5 inches high, and about 2 feet 3 inches wide. 
The upper part has the form of a pediment, with a pine cone 
rising from the apex, between two lions, in the middle of 

• . ' Thoy were found in tUe Tillage; aUo a 

See Camden'e BritAoniA^ ed. Qougfa, lesden sarcophegue, of small size, was 

Tol. iii. p. 13; SalopU Antlqun, p, 118. exhibited in the Muteum of the laetituto 

* Two urns of unbaked clar,contaimiig at the Shrewsbury Meeting in IS.'iS. 
the luhee of bones reduocd to powder. This little OMttttrruin contained calcined 
are now in the posseaeion of Mr. Stanlcr, bouec, and an earthen jar. 
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tbe pediment is a rose.® The inscription is as follows :— 
c. MANHIT8 0. P. POL ' SBCVimVS ’ POLLEN * MIL * LEO * XX. 
ANOBT. LII, STIP. XXXI * BEH * LEO * PK ' H * s' B. It may be 
thus rendered:—Cains Mannius Secundus, son of Cains of 
Pollentum, a soldier of the twentieth legion, aged 52 years ; 
having served 31 years in the legion, and being the benefi- 
ciary of the principal legate. He rests here. Mr. Hartshorn© 
has stated that Secundus and Pollens are titles of honour, 
bestowed by his general, but I am disposed to take a 
different view of the inscription. 

Mr. Blakeway says of this monument, that the Vicar of 
Wroxeter, Mr. Cartwright, having read this inscription and 
having communicated intelligence of the discovery to some 
gentlemen in Shrewsbury, they determined to make a further 
search, and commenced boring the ground with spits; they 
thus brought to light two more stones not far from the first. 
With them fragments of urns were found, and a greyish 
dust apparently of ashes. 

A second stone (found as stated), is to the memory oi 
another soldier. The len^h is 4 feet 10 inches, and width 
1 foot 9 inches. Like the former it is formed with a 
pediment in which is a patera surrounded with foliage. The 
inscription is as follows m • petronivs • l • p * men. tic . 

ANN ' XXXnil. MIL ' LEQ ’ XIIII ' OEM ' MILITAVIT ANN ^ XVIII. 
SIGN ■ FVlT * H ' S' E ■—Marcus Petronius, son of Lucius, of 
the tribe Menenia, lived thirty-eight years. He was a 
soldier of the fourteenth legion Gemina. He served 
eighteen years, and was standard-bearer. Here he rests. 

A friend who has paid some attention to^ the History of 
the fourteenth Legion, and who is familiar with this inscrip¬ 
tion, says,—" I feel certain that Petronius was a hearer of 
one of the signa of the fourteenth Legion in the Famous 
victory over Boadicea, A.n. 61. This Legion amved m 
Britain, A.D. 43, when Petronius being only twenty-years old 
was a miles gregarius, and subsequently, for his valour 
perhaps under Ostorius Scapula, raised to tho rank of 
Signifer. Being only thirty-eight when he died, the ye.m ot 
his death was probably a.d. 62. It could not have been 


' This, and til. three fuUowiag inBCrip- 
tioue, ai’o pre«rved at the Grammar 
School, Shrewsbury, where they may 
be seen iu tho library. They are figured 


in Cunden’s Britannia, edit. Gough, toL 
ilL p. 13. See also Hartahorae's Salopia 
Antiqua, ^ 120, Phil. Ti-ans. toL xlix. 
tub. V. 
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much later, for in a.d. 68 the fourteenth Legion was quartered 
in DaJmatia, (Tacitus). He may have died in consequence 
of his wounds in the year 61. At any rate this inscription 
is very interesting." If this conjecture be correct, we should 
be able to fix the first foundation of the Roman city Urioco- 
nium to the time of Ostorius. 

Tbe third is a slab 2 feet 8 inches high, and 2 feet 3 
inches wide, divided into three compartments, two of which 
contain inscriptions, the vacant space being probably prepared 
for the memorial of the person who erected the monument, 
but whose name has never been inserted. The upper 
portion is ornamented by the figure of a head, on each side 
of which is a serpent, and on the side which is still entire, 
the figure of a dolphin, an ornament not unusual upon 
sepulchral slabs. This monument is to the wife and child 
of one, who doubtless at his deatli hoped to rest near to 
those who were dear to him while living, and caused a space 
to be left for his name and age at his decease. 


D. U. 

D. M. 


PLACIDA 

DEVeeV 


AN • LV 

S • AN • XV 


OVR • AO 

CVRAC 


OONJ 

PATEE 


XXX 




Three marks as shown above, are at the bottom of the first 
compartment, which has led to the supposition that Placida 
was thirty years married ; they are however more probably 
merely an ornament, like a leaf introduced at the end of the 
next inscription. 

A fourth sepulchral stone is the fragment of the memorial 
of a Thracian horseman, which like other sculptures of its 
class, displays a mounted warrior trampling on an enemy, as 
seen on a slab found at Watermore near Cirencester. 
Another example found at Bath is preserved in the museum 
of the Institution there. The slab at Wroxeter was found 
in a field about 200 yards N.E. of the city wall, and it was 
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formerly placed against the wall of the vicarage, but is now lost. 
The inscription is as follows :— tib ’ olavd ' tir :: ntivs ■ bq ■ 
OOH • THEACVM ’ AN : : OEVM LVII. STl(p) ENDIOE ’ XX. H. S. (e), 
which may be rendered :—Tiberius Claudius Tirentius 
(according to Mr. Blakeway, and Tireuius according to Mr. 
Dukes) a soldier of the _ Thracian Cohort, who lived 5 7 
years and served 20, Here he rests.® 

A fragment of another inscribed stone is described by 
Gough, in which may be traced the word miles.’ No men¬ 
tion of this slab is made by Mr. Hartshorne or Mr. Dukes. 
Gough says it lay at the side of the road under the wall of 
the last farm-house near the church. 

Another fragment has lately been discovered, which is in 
the possession of the present vicar, the Rev. E. Egromoht; 
it seems to be a portion of a mile-stone, and bears the letters 
CORN, and in the line below may be decyphered aluon. 

The only altar of which the discovery has been recorded, 
is one inscribed BONO RBI pvblic^ NATVS. It is not men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Hartshorne ; drawings of it are given both in 
Mr. Dukes’ and Mr. Blakeway’s collections. It had been 
found in the garden wall at the vicarage.® The form is sin¬ 
gular, being very broad in proportion to the height, and the 
top formed with a wide shallow/ocus, occupying nearly tho 
whole of the surface. This altar exactly corresponds to 
the one in the Bath Literary Institution, found in 1753 
with two others, at the lower end of Stall Street in that 
city. The Bath altar has occasioned discussion as to the 
special purpose for which it was intended. Mr. Warner* 
conceives it was intended for offerings of herbs, fruits, and 
flowers ; while Mr. Whitaker considers that the ohl^|*g 
focus contained the pan of coal, which is stated by 
Solinus to have been kept burning continually in the Temple 
of Minerva, who in all the Bath inscriptions is designated 
SUL-MINERVA. The inscription on the Bath altar is svlbvis 
8VLINV8 • SCLVTOR ' BBVCiETl * P * SACRVM P L M. The tWO first 

lihes are in large letters, and appear to have been the 


• It ii figurod in Camden'a Brit. ed. 
Oougb, toL hi p. 23, edit. 1806. Com- 
paro the Watermore ScnlptiireB, Archfflo- 
lo^ Tol. xxrii, p. 212, plato 14. See 
alco the Ashman hoi-seman on tho ilab 
at Cilumum, Bruce's Homan Wall, p. 1S4. 

J It is figured in Qough’a Camden, voL 


lU. p. 23. 

t » It is noticed by Mr. Roach Smith, 
CoR Ant toL iii. p. 32, and baa boon 
rcsentedby Mr.Egromonttothe Shrows- 
ary Muaoum. . 

• lilustrattons of Rom. Anliii. found at 
Bath, p. 45. No. -vili. 
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original dedication ; the rest is in smaller letters, and seems 
to have been added later. The Sulevaj to whom this sin¬ 
gular altar is dedicated, are supposed to have been the 
nymphs of the hot springs, the attendants on the goddess 
Sul. The coarse style of workmanship would lead us to assign 
it to a late period. The dedication on the altar found at 
Wroxeter occurs in two inscriptions, as also on coins of 
Constantine, and this might lead us to infer that the period 
of its erection was dm-ing the reign of that emperor. 

One of the most curious relics found at Wroxeter is a 
small stamp, such as were used by Roman empii-ics and 
oculani; it is called by Mr. Hartshorne an “amuletal seal.”® 
In form it is unique, being circulai-, the others found in 
various parts of Europe being oblong. The dimensions and 
the inscription are here shown (see woodcut). The thickness 
of the stone is f inch. It has been 
described as of j^e, but it is of the 
fine grained green schist, of which 
these stamps are usually formed. It 
was found in 1808 in ploughing near 
the “Old Wall,” and it is now in the 
possession of Mr. Upton, of Atcham, 
near Shrewsbury, and was produced, 
with his permission, by the Rev. 
Mainwaring Owen at the Meeting of the Institute. A 
notice of this and of other empirics' stamps found in England 
has been given in this Journal by Mr. Albert Way and a 
valuable memoir by Professor Simpson, of Edinburgh, will 
be found in the Monthly Journal of Medical Science.* The 
following explanation of the inscription has been proposed, 
ill extenso ,—Julii Bassi dementis Dialbanum ad omnem 
A(afle<riv uno ex ovo,” signifying, “The Dialbanum or 
Incense Collyrium of Julius Bassus Clemens, for every 
eye-disease, to be used mixed with egg.” Dr. Simpson 
observes that the name of the practitioner or empiric, given 
in.the first hne of the seal, offera the principal difficulty in 
reading the inscription. The letters clm. are probably a 

- Solopia Antiqva, p. 12S. It was first ^ Jonrualof Med. Soiance,18S1,p.235. 
noticed and figured in Qent. Mag., toI. ' Soe also Motaa by the Her. J. MoCaul, 
Ixxz.,p.617. Seo aleoBeautiea of England LL.n.,Pre8ideutof Univ. CoIL, Toronto, 
and Wales, Sbropabire, p. 191. read bafoze the Canadian Inst., Deo., 

* Arch. Journal, Tol. vii., p. 8f6. 1857. 
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contraction for Cleniens. The b. as an initial, may stand 
for many names, such as Bassus, Balbus, Betutius. It is here 
rendered Bassus, because on an old monumental tablet found 
at Leyden, the cognomen Clemens is preceded by the nomen 
gentilicium, Bassus; showing the combination not to have 
been unknown among the Boman colonists in Western Europe. 

I will now notice certain remains of sculpture, bronze figures, 
and various relics found at Wroxeter, In 1730 there was 
discovered in a well a piece of sculpture, described as the 
naked figure of a boy leaning on a wand, and standing in 
an alcove. It was probably a figui’e of Mars leaning on a 
spear; the left arm is imperfect, and may have borne a 
shield. The workmanship, as shown by the drawing in 
Mr. Dukes’ MS., was good; and it is to be regretted that 
this relic has not been preserved. 

Numerous remains of an architectural chafacter, carved 
stones, and broken columns, have been found at various 
times. In Mr. Dukes’ MS. may be seen a drawing of a 
singular fragment, apparently of a column, sculptured with 
two human faces, the hands in each extending below the 
beard; this, however, I am inclined to regard as mediseval. 
It appears to resemble a corbel in Wells Cathedral, at the 
entrance of the choir. Some sculptured fragments of greater 
interest are still to be seen at Wroxeter, capitals of columns, 
one of them richly ornamented, obtained from the bed of the 
Severn, and two portions of a shaft, about 13 inches in 
diameter, sculptured with scales or leaf-ornament, and one 
part with crossed bands, in heraldic language, fretty. 
Mr. C. Roach Smith gives two plates of these curious 
fragments, in his Collectanea Antiuua. Examples of such 
columns, he observes, occur in Italy and in Uie south of 
France, but nothing similar has hitherto been found in this 
country. On one fragment is the lower part of a figure 
which he supposes to represent Atys; it may have repre¬ 
sented Bacchus, with the panther. On the other appears a 
winged Cupid kneeling upon a pannier and holding bunches 
of grapes.* These rcUcs are now in the garden of Mr. W. H. 
Oatley. Mr. E. Stanier, the Duke of Cleveland’s tenant, has 
the upper portion of the first-mentioned column; it supplies 
the body and head of the figure attributed by Mr. Roach 

* Collect Act, Tol. iii. p. 30, pL vi. tHi. 

VOL. XVI. 
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Smith to Atys. It is to be regretted that these interesting 
fragments are thus disunited. Mr. Stanier possesses also 
some bases of columns, 33 inches in diameter, several urns, 
a fictile lamp ornamented -witli a figure of a lion, an alabaster 
lai&p-stand, a fragment of Samian, marked ianvari, and the 
rim of a mortarium with the potter’s stamp, docilis • p. A 
number of quern-stones have been found, of which several 
remain in Mr. Stanier’s garden. Many columns of various 
diameter have been dug up in the field behind Mr. Stanier’s 
cottage, where the new field buildings stand; they have 
been split and used as coping stones for walls, one long 
wall being entirely thus covered, and these frjmments have 
been chipped, to fit the size of the wall. It is stated 
that a considerable number of columns lay, when discovered, 
in rows, so that the general ground-plan of the building 
might doubtless have been traced. 

In the Library of King Edward’s Free Grammar School at 
Shrcwsbuiy, various relics from TJrioconium have been pre¬ 
served with the inscriptions above noticed. Among these 
minor objects may be mentioned a fragment of tessellated 
pavement; two iron implements like pickaxes; a portion 
of leaden pipe; a fictile lamp; bronze keys ; a strigil, &c. 
Also a fine bronze palstave, without the side-loop; a model 
of the hypocaust discovered in 1701, as related by Mr. Lyster 
in the Philosophical Transactions, may also there be seen. 

In 1827 a bronze statuette of Apollo holding the lyre was 
found; a drawing is preserved among Mr. Dukes’ collections, 
but the dimensions are not stated; and it is not known 
where this figure, apparently of good workmanship, now 
exists. A bronze figure of Diana and one of Mercury were dis¬ 
covered in 1848 ; they were reported to be in the possession 
of Mr. J, M. Forster, of Shrewsbury. A drawing of a bronze 
figure of a lion, found in 1820, may be seen in Mr. Dukes’ 
MS,; and in 1818, some remarkable bronze fi'agments, 
supposed to be of armour, were brought to light. In the 
same collections are preserved drawings of various bronze 
ornaments, a stylus and a small spoon, a bronze stilyard in 
perfect preservation, and resembling that used at the present 
day, the introduction of which may date from Roman times. 
Personal ornaments, such as rings, buckles and fibula, are 
constantly bro^ht to light, and for the most part fall into 
the hands of itinerant dealei-s, who visit the place in quest 
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of such relics. Mr. Dukes has preserved drawings of 
numerous examples of Samian ware, including a bowl of 
remarkable size, also of beads, ornaments of glass and jet; 
and his MS. contains a detailed catalogue of coins, among 
which a single aureus is described; it is a coin of Tiberius, 
with the reverse, Poniifex Maximus. The coins of silver, 
and brass, plated coins, &c., are very numerous. They are 
locally called Binders, a name possibly derived from the 
Roman Demrius.^ Dr. Stukeley related to the Society of 
Antiquaries, in 1725, a story of a certain schoolmaster at 
Wroxeter, who was accustomed to send his boys to gather 
“ Binders, as they call Roman moneys,” after a shower of 
luin, and he melted all the silver coins into a tankard. He 
also stated, in reference to the quantity of coins and relics 
found there, that the Lord of the Manor of Wroxeter, put a 
clause into his leases, that the tenants should bring in all 
antiquities found there, on pain of forfeiture of their leases ; 
and that a vast quantity of coins and other objects dis¬ 
covered there were brought to Ashmole, and had perished 
in the fire of London. 

I cannot abstain firom an expression of regret that no 
effort has hitherto been made to collect the relics of antiquity 
found at Wroxeter. In the old leases of the ground there 
was inserted a clause requiring that all objects of antiquity 
discovered, should be given up to the lord of the soil.* If 
this care had also extended to providing a receptacle for 
them upon the site of the city, we should long since have 
had a local Museum of Roman remains, of very great 
interest; or, if a suitable depository had been provided in 
Shrewsbury, it would have been a great advantage to local 
history, and have presented an object of interest and 
instniction in a town which doubtless owes its origin, as 
Leland observed long ago, to the destruction of Urioconium.^ 
Caerleon presents a most praiseworthy example, in the 
valuable Museum of local antiquities which has there been 
recently formed, chiefly through the exertions of Mr. J. E. 
Lee. The great interest of such collections preseived neai* 
the site of ^eir discovery, has been shown in a remarkable 

• Horsley notices this local appellatioD. of SUrawsbury, may bo found in Qoagh’a 
See also Mr. Hartahorno’s Gloaeaiy of Camden, toI. lii p. 26, edit. 1800. 
Shropslure Words, under Dinder. A * See Lloyd's MS. Hist, of Sliropsliire, 
catnloguo of coins found at Wroxetor ^ Leland, ColL yol. ir. £ 181 b. 
communicated by tbe Rev. F. Leighton, 
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degree ill the Museum formed at Cirencest^ by Professor 
Bimkman, through the liberality of the Earl Bathurst. 

Recoat discoveries at Urioconium have given an earnest of 
what might still be there effected in times like the present, 
when the relics which throw light on our national history 
are more truly appreciated, and the improvements in agn- 
culture by draining, or the operations of pubUc works, are 
constantly bringing to light the vestiges of former times. 
The prophecy of Virgil has been fully realised. 


“ Scilicet et tempua veniet, quum finibna ill is 
Agricola, inourvo terrain molitue aratro, 

Ezcsa inToniet ecabra robigine pile, _ 

Aut gravibas raetri* galeae puleabit inanis,^ 
Grandiaque efiFoeeis mirabitur ossa aepulohris. 

ViRon, Georg, lib. i. v. 41)3. 


Since the visit of the Institute to Wroxeter, many remains 
have been disinterred; and a well organised movement has 
at length been made for the exploration of the site ot 
Urioconium. During the paht year a committee of tho 
Shropshire Antiquarian Society has been fonned, for the 
purpose of making excavations on an extensive scale; the 
object has been Uberally promoted bv their President, Beriah 
Botfieli Esq., M.P., and has met with much local encour^c- 
ment. It is proposed that all antiquities discovered shall be 
placed in the Museum at Slirewsbury, and the sanction of 
the Duke of Cleveland, on whose estates Wroxeter is 
situated, having been obtained, this laudable undertaking 
has commenced, it may confidently be hoped under most 


favourable auspices.* 


HABUY M. SCARTH. 


® It is very desirable that sufficient 
funds should be raised to carry out a 
complete examination of the site of tho 
city, an undertaking necessarily attended 
with considerable expenses. Contribu¬ 
tions in aid of this interesting Arohteo- 


logical enterprise ei-e received by Henry 
Johnson, Esq., M.D., Secrotaiy to the 
Committeo, Shrewsbury, from whom in- 
formation md & Map of Uio aito mAy o© 
obtained. 


Original jBotununts- 

PBOCEBDINaS CONNECTED WITH A REMARKABLE CHARGE OF 
SORCERY, BROUGHT AGAINST JAMES RICHARDSON AND OTHERS, 
IN THE DIOCESE OF YORK, A.D. 1610. 

Thb folloiring striking instance of the belief in divination, at one time so 

? reTalent, has been eitracted from one of the ArohiepLscopal registers at 
'ork. It describes a singularly romantic scene vrhich occurred in that 
wild country by vrhich Halifax is surrounded. The evideneo is highly 
carious, and that given by Steward, the chief offender, exhibits mnch 
shrewdness and ingenuity. The document is given without comment. 

As there were many persons concerned in the adventure, it soon made a 
stir in the county, and came to the oars of the authorities. On the 5th of 
May, 1510, the I^car-gcneral of the Archbishop of York requested John 
Shaw, the Lord Mayor of York, to surrender Jameson for examination. 
Two days after this, he desired Thomas Lord Darcy to give up Steward, who 
was a Knaresborough man. On tlte 12th ho issued a commission to the 
suffragan, John, Bishop of Negropont, and Ricbaid Newitt, bachelor of 
decrees, to commence the examination of Steward. 

The investigation being ended, on the 11th of Juno, 1510, the culprits 
submitted themselves for correction. Their punishment (Stowai'd excepted) 
was as follows: on the Sunday ensuing, between ten and eleven in the 
morning, they were ordered to go in processiou fram the Minster at York, 
down Petergate, as far as the door of the Friars Carmelites, with bare feet 
and lieads, and carrying three banners with certain characters and figures 
upon tliem. They were also to pass through the market at the Pavement, 
through Ousogate, Coney Street, and Stonogate, and to he ohostised by the 
Dean of the Christianity of York at tho gates of the Minster and of the 
House of the Carmelites, at Hie church of All Saints, Pavement, and before 
the house of the Auguslines. Jameson was directed to carry a sceptre, 
Otowell at Hay a lighted torch, William Wilson a holy water fat, with "a 
strjukill,” Wod a thurible with incense, and Laurence a torch witli salt 
ott it, “ super Aostos.” On Thursday before Hie fosst of the Nativity of 
St. Johu the Baptist, they were to submit to a like punishment at 
Bingley. 

On Thursday before the feast of St. Laurence, 1510, Steward, the 
chief offender, was released from excommunication with the following 
penance; ho was to carry one of the above-mentioned banners on three 
several market-days around the markets at York and Knaresborough, and on 
two Saturdays around tho churches of Knaresborough, Ripen, and Don¬ 
caster. 

Jameson, the chief offender, was one of tho Sheriffs of York in HD7, 
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and Lord Mayor in 1504. The citizens would not like to see him, only 
six years aftenrards, doing ponance with his sceptre in his hand. He 
died on the 20th of April, 1527, and was buried in Curist Church. 

JAMES BAINE. 


AHTICLES EXHIBITED AeAIHBT lAHES RI0HABD8ON, PK1E8T, ACCHSED OF 
HEBEST OB SOBCEBT, HT THE TICAR-OENEBAt. OE THE ABOHBISUOr 
OP YORK. 

[Reg. Baiiibridge, fo. 68, et seqq.] 

Ih Dei nomine, Amen. Articulos infrascriptos, et oontentos in eisdem, 
Nos, Johannes Carver, decretorum doctor, reverondissimi in Christo patris 
et domini, domini Christoferi, Dei gratia Ebor oeensis Archiepisco|)i, Angliso 
primatis, et Apostolicffi sedis legati in remotis agentis, vicarius in spiritu- 
alibuB genei'alis, proponimus et objicimus tibi, domino Jacobo Ricardson 
presbitero, super heresi sive sortilegio pulbice diffamato, et per laicalem 
potestatem pro suspiciono heresis oapto, et nobis deliberato, ad meram 
animse turn correctionem et salutcm, ac criminis hujusmodi extirpacioncm, 
et non aliter nec alio modo. 

In primis, objicimus et proponimus tibi quod tn os presbiter, in ordine 
presbitoratus publice et hotorie constitutus.—Fatetur articulum. 

Item, quod tu, sciens quemdam Johannem Styward de Knaresburgh uti 
falsis et dampnatis oonjuracionibus, inToeacionibus, et sortilegiis, ct pro 
tali publice notatum et didamatum, cundem Johannem, pro furto nrte sua 
mogica et dampnata recuperando, et pro nodcia eujusdam Christoferi 
Scaresburgh nuper famuli ^itivi Thomte Jameson habenda, oonsuluisti et 
tractatom habuisli. 

Dictus dominUB Jacobus, juratus ct examinatus, respondet et dicit, quod ad 
roquisicionemThomte Jameson deEboraco,asBereDtiB eidem domino Jacobo so 
audivisse quod prefatus Johannes Stywarde revelaret de famulo suo fugitiro 
autbdieto et etiam de rebus suis ablatis, equitabat secum usque Knaresburgh, 
post festum Epiphaniee ultimo preteritum ; ubi, postquam prefatus Thomas 
causam adrentus sui cnarrarit predicto Johanni, idem Thomas dedit eidem 
Johanni vj.s, viij.d., et prefatus Johannes promisit quod revelaret sibi in 
aurora, ubi famulum suum inveniret; et in aliis fatetur ut articulatur. 

Item, quod dictus Johannes Styward tibi dixit et asseruit quod confessiouo 
facta tempore quadragesimali ultimo preterito noluit permittere incantaoioncs 
rel conjurocionos fieii in illo casu. Et deinde intimabat tibi de ingenti 
thesauro abscond!to in quodom loco vocato Myxendale, pro quo cum 
adjutorio tuo et aliorum de conailio suo relict laboraro, et illud procul dubio 
recuperare ; quod sibi magis comniodum afferret in centuplo.—Fatetur 
articulum prout per literam sibi per prefatum Johannem transmissara 
continetur, quia, ut dicit, effectus istius articuli erat inserta in dicta litera 
sibi et Thomee Jameson, ut prefertur, transmissa, set non designavit in 
litera locum ubi thesaurus esset absconditus. 

Item, quod tu fidem dictis prefati Johannis adhibuisti, et de conailio 
tuo in opere illo esse firmitcr promisisti, et consilium tnum dedisti ad 
obtinendum dictum thesaurum, tarn per conjuraoiones et invocaciones 
demonum, qnam per alias iUicitas et dampnatas divinociones et sortilogia. 
—Dicit quod cupiditatis causa fidem dedit dictis prefati Johannis, credens 
quod per artem hujusmodi thesaurus antedictus inveniretur. 
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Item, quod tu nnum instrumentam, dictum a kmina, pro opere con- 
juracionis invocacionis et sortilegii aptnin, et alia instjouiicnta dicto open 
nece&aarla et optima, cum consilio aliorum tibi adherenctum ia liac parte, 
fabricasti et fabvicari fcciati.—Fatetuv ae feci«»e lamina facta qnadrata de 
plambo Bculpta bominia ymagine, secundum infonnacionem fratria Johannia 
Wilkynaon, canonic! de Drax, qui tradidit sibi librum de cxiwriencia 
htyusmodi artia conjnracionia, et dicit quod lamon eat instrumentum ad 
conjuracionemi et ociam dioit quod tradidit librum Major! Civitatis ^boiaci 
cum instrumento anledicto. 

Item, quod tu unum le cerkill do pergameno virgineo, cum car^tenbus 
ct noniinibua aliisque signia superaticloais, fabricasti sen fabricari fecisti, 
et dictum le cerkill ad opus liujusmodi profioiendum conaervasti et habuiati, 
prout babes in presenti.—Patctur articulum, et dicit quod Johannes 
Styifurd dedit aibi hujusmodi pergamenum virgineum, et quod idem 
Johannes habnit dictum pergamenum rirgineum a quodam Thoma Laton 
in Episcopatu Dunebnensi commorante, prout idem Johannes isti articulate 
aperuit. 

Item, fatetur se in seconds ciaminacione suo fore vehementer ouspcctam 


de invocacione demonum. , • • , 1 . 

Item, bo saitb that he grayed the figure of Oberion demonis m wo 
lamyna, and iiij. names, wherof Storax was cone, and the other ly. aftir 

tho boolic. , , . « 

Iteitip quod ia quodam loco vulgariter dicto Mixindale infra 

parochiam de Halifax, xxviij. dio mensio Januarii, anno Domini nnillesimo 
quingentcftitno nono, cum nounullis allia complicibua tuis, bujusmodi opcria 
conjoracionis, invocacionis, sive sortilegii de facto fecisti, sou saltern per to 
non Btetit quominus dictum opus ibidem operatum fuit, sot diligentiam 
toam, qnatenns in to fuit, pro opere illo proficioudo adhibuisti. HI®** quod 
diligentiam adbibuit cum Thomas Jameson de Bboroco, Johanne Stewetd 
de Knaresbrugh, domino Johanne Wilkynson, domino Kcardo Gwnewod, 
Laurencio Knolles de Knaresbrugh, quodam Otewelo at Hagh de Byugley, 
et famnlo, ao Thoma Wod de eadem, ut convenirent m dioto loco vocato 
Mixindale, ad dictum opus conjuracionis faciendum et exeroenduiu; ct 
tamen non potuerunt insimnl convenire, propter noctem supervenientem ; 
ot die sequento dictus dominus Rieardus adduiit socum patrem et fratrem 
Buum, ad hujusmodi opus perficiendum, usque Byngley j et, cum prefatus 
dominus Jacobus Picardson et Thomas Jameson asseruerunt so Mluisse 
ulterlus cum hujusmodi opere coujuracionis, pater dicti domini Ri»r<li 
desideravit istum dominum Jacohum ut traderet sibi oirculum, quern idem 
dominus Jacobus tradero sibi denegavit; et incontinonter Thomw J^eson 
peciit nomina singulonim in scripturam redigi, et pater dicti domini Ricardi, 
ubi coguominabatur Grenewod, fecit se vocari Michelson. 

Item, quod tu tunc ot ibidem demones invocasti, et responsa eornm pro 
furto vel tbosauro ignoto Labendo accepisti.—Negat articulum. 

Item, quod tu preces et alia aacrifioia de manibus fccisti, sen saltern 
de consilio aliorum hoc opus opcrancinm, et in eorum consorcio et comitiva 

fuisti.—Nogat articulum. . -u * ..r:. 

Item, quod tu dicto open, prccibus et sacnfioiis. caractenbus, et aliis 
prcmissls, firmamfidem dedUU,et credidisti indubitanter in eisdem.—Negat 

articulum* ... • • i 

Ilem. quod tu Hbroa arils liujusmodi conaervasti, scnpsisti, ct in eiauem 

credidisti.—Negat articulum. 
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Item, quod do promissis laborat, et est pablica tox ot fama, (fco.—Credit 
do creditie, et negat de negatie. 

Item, quod ta dia ante reqaisicioncm tibi per dictum Thomam Jameson 
factam, pro cerCis rebus ab Edwardo Clifford subtraotis, dictum Johannem 
Steweid consuluiati, et cum dicto Thoma Jameson usque Knaresbrugh 
equitasti.—Fatetnr articulum. 

Item, quod tu unum librum de domino Johanno Wilkynson, canonico dc 
Drax, et alium librum de dicto Jobanue Steywerd dampnatae leccionis 
aeceasisti, conaerrosti, ct eosdcm scripsisti.—Fatotur articulum quod habuit 
duos libros. 

Item, be, aftirerard examyned, aaitb, that he caried the singing breedes 
to Bingley, and he and Jameson were agreed that ij. ehuld be consecrate, 
oon for hymesolf, and an otlier for Jameson, to be put upon theyme in 
tyme of conjurocion, to defende theyme from the spirite ; and whenne the 
were nt Byngley, Styword and Sir John shewed that myght not be, for, 
and the sooroment were there, the spreto wold not appere ; and he enith 
that he never knowe that the singing breedes were at any tyme hollowed. 

Item, he saith that he and Thomas Jameson made genuflexiones, and 
said prayers, at the making of the oerkill after Stywerdcs booke, and also 
Stywerd gilted the septor in Otwelly’s chambir, and in likewise he and 
Jameson made kneling and genuflexiones, and said praiers, at the making 
of the lamyna. 

Articuli unriSTRsn coktra Thoxau Jambsok ns Eboraco, ueboatoreu. 

In Dei nomine, Amen, articnlos infrascriptos similitor ut supra, et objici- 
mus contra to Thomam Jameson mercatorem CivitatisEboraci &c., ut supra. 

In primis, proponimus et objicimus Ubi quod tu, sciens quemdam 
Johannem Stywerd de Knaresburgh uti falsis et dampnatis conjuracionibus, 
malignorum spirituum invococionibus, et sortilegiis, et pro tali publice 
Bominatum et diffamatum, eundem Johannem pro furto arte sua mogica et 
dampnata recuperando, et pro notieia cujusdom Christoferi Scaresburgh 
nuper famuli tui fugitivi habenda, consniuisti, et traetatum cum eo habuisti. 
—Dicit quod per informacionem domini Jacobi Ricordson, qui sibi intiroabat 
quod Johannes Stywerd de Knaresburgh erat taliter dictus, quod adquireret 
cidem Thomo! noticiam famuli sui fugitivi, cum dicto domino Jacobo 
equitabat usque Knaresburgh ad prefatum Johannem ; ct dicit quod 
nunquam autea audivit quod idem Johannes usns fait invocaoionibus 
spirituum, conjuracionibus, aut sortilegiis, nec de aliqna infamia laborante 
super hujusmodi contra eundem. 

Item, quod dicto Johanni Stywerd, pro notieia famuli tui predict!, et pro 
aliis rebus per eundem Christofonim famulnm tunm furtive surreptis ct 
secum ablatis, per incautaoiones demonum, invocaciones, aliasque artos 
magioas et dampnatas, per prefatum Johannem fiendas, tibi recuperandis 
ct rostituendis, vj.s. viij.d. d^isti et eidem liberasti.—Fatetur se dedisse 
cidem Johanni unum nobile pro notieia famuli sui habenda, set qua arte, 
calliditatc, aut via usus fuit, penitus ignorat. 

Item, quod, post recepcionem diets pecunis, dictus Johannes Stywerd 
assoruit—‘ Lot God, tlie devel, and me alone.’—Fatotur articulum. 

Item, quod postmodnm prefatus Johannes Stywerd intimabat tibi de 
ingenti thesanro abscondito in quodam' loco vocato Mixindale, jpro quo, cum 
adjutorio tuo et dnorum presbiterorum de Bingley, ac aliorum de consilio 
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sno, vcllet laborore, et illud prooul dubio reeuporare.—Dicit quod in prime 
ndventu suo dictus Johannes StjTrerd intimabat, ut articulatur, domino 
Jacobo Ricardson ; et, quod in seoundo adrentu suo usque Knaresburgh, 
eidem modo retulit eidem Tbomm. 

[The other answers are in almost the some words as those nsed by 
Richardson.] 

Ulierius (licit, quod Edmundus Grenewod, alias Michel de Heptonstall, 
sibi intimabat quod quidam Lenthorp, Bradford and Watson do Wakefeld, 
Holywell monachus de Salley, antes viderunt dictum thesaurnm in loco 
articulato. 

William Wilson of Byngley, xxj. yeres of age, swornne and exanijnod, 
confesais and sais, that, Mondoie aftir Caudilmasse daie, as he remembrigh, 
met in the house of Ottewell at Hagh, at Byngley, iz. personnes, that is 
to say. Sir James Ricardson, Sir John Wilkynson, Sir Riehai'd Grenewod, 
Tliomas Jameson, John Stywarde, Laurence Enolles, Thomas Wodde, the 
said Otewoll at Hagh, and this deponent William Wilson; and there con¬ 
cluded by an hole consent, upon such informaoions as they had afore of Sir 
Richard Grenewod and Sir John Wilkynson, that there was a cliist of gold 
in Mjxtndale, and orery noble as thik os fyre, and opon the same ebist a 
Bwerd of mayntenauuce, and a booko covert w^ blakke ledder ; and there 
they were fully agreed to gote the some; and the said Wilson aaide at 
that tyme to theyme all that he wold consent therto, so that bit myght bo 
doono w^ tlio lawes of God. 

Furthermore, at that meting in the same honso secrctely. Sir John, Sir 
James, and Thomas Jameson wont into a chatuhir, and there opyned 
ij. bogettes upon a beddo, an.d sodanly the forsaid deponent came emonges 
theyme, and see a serkyll mode of parchment, aftir his undirstanding; and 
also they had a grete masse boke opyn aforo theyme, and wrote onto what 
they wold ; and he saith that the oerkill was xxj. footo wide, as Sir James 
8ai(ie. Also he sawe ij. stoles, and a thing gUt of a foto long, like a 
holywatir strynkill, and frankynnecense, w* dyrerae bookes of their craft. 
Item, theune and their the forsaid Sir John dclyvercd imto this deponent 
XTiij. singing lores, and not lialowed, as he said ; and tbenno this said 
dopouout asked Sir John what he would do w^ theyme; lio said, that 
and the sprite would not obey, that thonne ho would consecrate theyme, 
and hold theyme up aforo the sprite, and it shuld appere to hyme like 
a child of ij. yere olde, and thenne he wold obey. Item, tbenne they were 
agreed all to mote at a crosse at Solen ende, at the sonsettiog on the 
Tuysdaie; and, in exchewing of suspicion, Sir Richard Grenewod 
and Wod feynod thoyme to go to gadir to Sir Riebarde’s faders, to 
eyte n henne, and to mete theyme at the croase at that tyme ; and Sir 
James, Thomas Jameson, Stewerd, and Otewell departed onto of the stud 
towne at an other ende, and Sir Jolm at an other code alone, and 
Kuollea and this said deponent at thend at Sir John went after hyme. 
Item, they all, except Sir Richard and Wod, melt on a more called Wilston 
Ice, and sodanly came upon theyme a grete myst which caused theyme to 
goo oute of the wey, and so happenyd to a towue called Cokkam, a myle 
frome the crosse, and there the forsaid Otewell gate fire and salt, and the 
said Otwell ha(i a torche ende, and an other torche ende was in the 
company, but he wot not who hod it. Item, tlie said deponent saith that 
the forsaid Sir James lost the holywatir strynkill in the said more. Item, 
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he saith that the said Sir James had a censure to aenco w‘. Item, ho saith 
that uftir this they went to a oroeseon Mykilniosso, a mylefrom todir crosae, 
and there Sir John, Otwell, and Knoliea said that they wold seke the odir 
Crosse, and so wont frome theymo, and mett w‘ a man that dwelled w^ynne 
halff a myle of it, and thov gare hyme ij. d for his labor to bring theyme to 
it, and he and they soght it and cowd not fynde it; and thenne they 
retomed agayne to the crosae of Mykil mosse, and thenno the odir iiij. were 
departed to a towno called Cokkam, and there prorided for ther coper: and 
so were there all vij. personnea. Item, thenne aftirward departed to Byngley 
Sir John Wilson and Lanrenoe Enolles; and in the waie going they agreodo 
that they shulde mette on tho more in Ardon wod. Item, this Wilson and 
EnoUos brought Jameson, Sir James, and Stowei'd their horses to Ookkam, 
and shewed theyme of that meting, and how Sir John said by the wme that 
he wold bring the gold to that wod by n sprite carior. Item, they nil mote 
there, but Slr John and Wod ; and thenne were they all angry w‘ Sir 
John, and the forsaid Sir Richard brought w’’ liymo his fader and his broder; 
and his fadir said to Jameson, ' Sir, ye seme a gentilmau, and I adviso 
youo goo not abouto this matir, but if yo bare wele lerned men, for there 
has beene wismen and well lerned afore tymes abouto it, and yet tho cowd 
not geto it;' and he said that ho cold shewe the names of the persounos 
that had it of late yeres above tho grownde ; and so on tho niornyng Jameson 
wrote there names. Item, the same mornyng, aftir grete communioaciou 
for diriiion of the gold, Jameson saide tliat every yoman shuld Lave xx.li., 
and ho wold have the remanent to York, and tho other partie said. Nay, 
for they wold be all like in division, and thenne Jameson said. Nay, and 
in angrye said that ho wold shewe the Eyng and his counscll of theyme, 
and wrote their names, in so mych that Sir Richardes fadir changed his 
name, and colled Miohell for fere, where his name was Gronewod. 

Sir Joinr WoiKTRbok, Chanon of Drax, swome and examyued, con- 
fesseth and saith that he is a presto, and gi-erously diffamyd of hercsio and 
conjuracions, whore thurgh tuis ill wedirs commes. Item, he saith tliat 
William Wilson was the firste that shewed hyme that there was a grete 
good in tho enntrey, which myght be goto if there were any conuyng men 
in the cuntrey. Item, he saith he had communicacion with Steword of this 
mater afore or ho was acquented with Jameson or Sir James. Item, ho 
saith, that Stewerd sent to hyme a booke of experience, and ho sent hyme 
an other by Laurence, and thenne Stowerde seude that booke to Jamoson 
and Sir James, to make a cerkill by, and they made iij., and this chanon 
mode oono of theyme, all of xxx. fote compos, aad were agreedo that vlij. 
shuld bo w*ynno tho cerkill and Stowerde wtoute, and the said chanon was 
agreodo to make the invocacion, and call upp a sprite called Bclpharos. 
Item, the said chanon saith, that whenue he was a child of xij. yores of age, 
he was at an invocacion mado at Wakefield by a scolar of Orlyannce ’ for a 
p«r of bedes, whero ho saw in a glasse a woman that had tho beides in her 
hand, and a sprite orouned like a kyng in a chai'o of gold, and tho clerko 
said that he was a sprite. Item, he saith, that ho, Thomas Jameson, and 
Sir James were sworne upon a booko, and oonfered to gadir to make a 
lamina for invocacion of a sprite called Obirion, for to have knawledge of 
Jameson soi'vanto and his goodes, and to knowc whedir there were any 


' The reader of Chancer will remember 
the passage in tho Frankeleino’a tala. 
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gOodes in Myzlndafe ; and Jameson vras o^^cde to sende an horse for hjnie 
to Ottoley, the Fridaic afore the hrst channge of Marche, to come to Yorke 
to hjmc to moke the lamyna, which must be made betwixt the channge of 
the mone and thcpiyme, and tliatwas Mondaie, Tujsdaio.nQdWednesdaie; 
and to mako their iurococion on Tbursdaio after, at t. of the clok in the 
momjng at Yorke, in a chombir to be prorided to the said Sir James, hayjng 
iiij. wjndowes, that U to say in orory quarter oone. Item, ho saith, that 
be durst not come to Yorke by cansc of theyro meting aforo, which had 
made a greto rumor and solaundor in the cuntro, for so mych as Steward 
was in their company ; ho sent to Thomas Jameson by oono John Hardy a 
lottre, dosyryng in the aamo to sondo hymo a rynniog glasso, a diall w* tho 
neld, and a stoono which tho said Jameson promysod hymo afore. 

Item, ho said, tliat Hardy meet not w* Thomas Jamosou, and so ho hod 
no diall nor glasso. Item, he saith that the afore written communicocion of 
tho making of tho said lamina, and other thinges to be doono aboute the 
knowing botho of the said serranto and of the tresaur, was at Byngloy, tho 
samemomyng aftirlhe departing of the grete company, nppon a displeasor 
and dissension had omonges theymo selff there. 

Item, the said Jameson came to Byngley upon Saynte Mathle daie, fair 
tymo at Bradford, and shewed hyme that Sir James had made all thinges 
redy, and desired hymo to como to Yorke, and Sir James and ho shnld 
wirko the waike, and he wold be of consent, but he wold not be present, for 
there was greto rumor upon it as well nt Yorke os in the countrey. Item, 
ho confessoth Umt ho had all his bookes at Brax Abbey. Item, ho 
confessith that Sir James brought the xviij.*’* einpng loves fromo Yorke, 
and this deponent dclyvci'cd theymo to William Wilson ; and he smth they 
were never consecrate. Item, ho donyoth that over he saide that he wold 
consecrate tliose singing loves, nor that they shuld nppero in tho likenes of 
a chide {tic.) to tlio spirito, but ho confesseth that oil the hole companyo 
wore ngrecdo that the grounde where the ccrkyll shuldc be halowcd, and 
also that Thomas Jameson or elles did write onto of tho tnasbooko a oololt 
for tho halowing of the incense and fire, and in the book of experiment was 
writen the halouing of tho greto halywater. Item, he saith tliat ho hath no 
moo bookes themio is dolyvcrcd to my Lorde Darev. Item, ho saith tint 
William Otewell, alias Wilson, never saide to hyme tont lie wold not consent 
to tlio goting of tho ti-csauror, but if it myght be doone by the lawes of Clod, 
nor put any czcepciou ; and ho was tho mostc laborer aud solicitor betwixt 
Stowerd and tho said Sir John upon his owno coste. 

Item, ho shcwctli and confesseth that Sir Richard Grenewod brought hia 
fadir to Byngloy to showe theymo to the grounde whore the tresor was. 
Item, he scith that Sir Richard made poyntment w* Laurence and Wilson 
to mete at a wodde callyd Arden, nero unto Byngley ; and ho confessith 
that he saide that their warkes myght be doone as well in one place aa otlici*, 
for [he] cowde make the spirite Belpharcs caryo it wherdir ho wold. Item, 
ho aoitli that ho said opynely that tho goodc cowde not he had w*oute losse 
of a Crlsten sanlo, and, therefore, he wold not execute it. Item, in all 
other thinges as in tho metyng at Byngley, division on the more, comyng to 
Cokkyn, fire, salt, for making of holywatir, ho agrees with Wilson. 

Otewbix at Haoh, of BraatBY, n. yoroa of age, sworno and exomynod, 
saith that at tho firste knowlcgc that he had of the tresure in Miiindale 
was by his sorvnnte WOliam Wilson, and said that there was a clerke went 
walking ahoute that trowed he cowde do theyme vauntage thejme (sic.). 
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Item, he seith that whenno they went to the more he bare in his sieve ij. 
torche ondes, that his sorvante William bare censures in his sieve, and Sir 
John a halywatir strynkill; but he saith that he knewo not for what cause 
thies thinges were borne. Item, he saith that Sir John shewed unto hyme 
bohynde Richai d Langes garth house, that this tresur myght bo hod by the 
lawcs of God, and he said, and if it so myght be, he wold be more gladde 
to medjll thcrwith, or elles he wold not nicdill; and Sir John said, “ It 
standee w* the lawes of God.” Item, ho suth that at their departing, on 
the Thursdaio in the momyng, Jameson wold not suffir hyme to commo 
into the chambir to see such stuff as he brought frome Yorko, nor ho never 
see noone of their stuff, nor ha knewe not that there was any singingbredes, 
nor was of counsell of any conjuracion for rasing of sprites to bo doonc, but 
he agreed to theyme at the firste meting to be oono of theyme to go goto 
this tresurc. Item, he saith he rode to Bradford feire w^ Thomas Jameson, 
and nether that tyme nor Bfoi;o he had communicacion with hyme of this 
mater, but ones whenne Thomas Jameson desired bymo to onme to Torke, 
but he wottes not wherefore, nor he came not there. 

Laurkvcs Knollss, de Harrogate, xxviij. ycrcs of age, sworno and 
examyncd, saith that John Stewerde, of Knaresburgb, was the firsto that 
shew^ hyme of the ti'osnro in Mixindale, and said that the ij. prestcs of 
Byngloy shewed hyme tliat it myght be goto w* their iij. oonnyngcs, by 
conjuracion and invocacion of sprites. Item, he coufessith that ho brought 
Lettres frome Stewerd to Sir James, and hare a lettre frome Sir James to 
Steword, and an other lettre from Stewerde to the ij. prestes of Byngley, 
and there had communication with theyme of this trosure ; and they siud 
it were a goode dede to gete that goode with the power of God, and ho said 
tliat it myght be so with the lawes of God, and the lawes of tlio Growno, he 
wold beoontent therwith ; and they said, that it was not ngayns tlio king, 
by cause they wold not broke the grounde. Item, he confossith that the 
prestes shewed theyme all, that viij. of thejrme shuld ho witliynno the 
cerkill, and oone withonte; and he saith that Otewoll knewo tliat lie fott 
salt for making of holywatir to defondo theyme frome sprites, and Stewerd 
said that he wold be withoute the ccrkill; for bo trustid so wolo in his 
connyng, and was nothing aford. Item, he saith that Stewerd said to hyme 
that ho dclyvered to Sir James virgyne parchment to make the cerkill of. 
Item, be saith that he at Cristenmasse laste brought to Sir James frome 
Stewerde a shnldor of venison and a capon ; and at that tyme he had com¬ 
municacion with Sir James and Jameson both of the tresurc and of his 
goode, and Jameson gave hyme xij.d and made hyme of counsell. Item, the 
prestes, on Wednesdaie at even, said, that they wold sott for a litill thyng 
at Gilseide, but Jameson wold not consent thereto. Item, at their departing, 
upon the Thursdaio, Jameson was wrotho with tho prestes, and said that 
thoy mokked hyme, and their wrote a thing and said it were a good dodo 
and it pleased the kjng to gete connyng men A'omo Orliaunce to gete it. 

Tsouas Wood op Byxolet, xxxr. annorum rntalis, confessith and 
knowleggid hyme selff to be diffamed and slaundered of hcresie ; and ho 
saith that Sir Richard Grenowod was tho firste that ho herd spoke of the 
goodo in Mixindale. Item, he saith that William Wilson showed hymo in 
like wise of that goodo, and said that thor was clerkos that had bookos that 
eowld goto it; and ho brake to Sir Richard, and shewed hyme what Wilson 
had said, and he said that he trowed that Sir John and ho had hookes tliat 
wold do goode, and they were occupied. Item, ho saitli that it was com- 
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municacion emonges theyme that the goode must he gete with conjuracion 
of spritee. Item, he eaith that, when Stewerd and they of Yorke came to 
Bynglcy, Sir Richard and Sir John sent for hymo to comme to theymo, 
and so ho did; and they said to hymo that the men of Yorke wore commen 
and they wold go aboute tho geting of this good, and desired hyme to go 
with theyme, and so ho giaunted ; and thenne they said to hyme, that he 
must comme in the mornyng to tho kirko and hero ij. masses, and 
shryyen, bycause tho sprites shuld have no power of theyme; and so he 
came to the kirko and herd ii. masses. Sir James saing oone, and Sir 
Richard the otlier, and Sir Richard did shryve hymo, going on tho more 
towardes his fadir, that his fadir myght bring theymo to tho place ; and ho 
niodlid no more with theymo aftir this. 

Dominos Ricardos Qubhewod, capellanus, oxaminatus, die., dicit, tlmt 
tho first knowlogo of the matir that he is accused upon was by oone 
William OtCewell of Byngley, [who] told hyme abouto Mioliaelmasso last past 
that ho mode labor to Stewerd olerke of Knaresburgb, to come over to 
Byngley, and for to bring his bookos with hyme, if he trowed to geto 
kuowlege by his bookos of any goodes hiddo in the grounde ; and the said 
Stewerd came over to Byngley and brogbt with hyme Thomas Jamoson of 
Yorke, and a presto of Yorke, and oone of Knarcsbargb, to Byngeley, and 
there logged theyme at Ottewolles, maister to the forsaid OtewcU, and 
sende for tlie said Sir Richard, and Sir John, and Thomas Wod; and there 
ho and they had comniuuicacion where any goode or tresnre shuld be hiddo 
in tho yerth ; and there they wore agiocdo that there was a horde in 
Myxindale, called Myxindale hurdo ; find by cause he knewe tho wey best 
thedor he shuld bring theymo thedor, and they wore agreedo that they shuld 
all ineto at a crosso at the west endc of Solehill in Ilslifax parish, at the 
Eouiio setting, tho same daio, which is frome tho dale a mylo; and Thomas 
Wod and tho said Sir Richard kept there poynlmcnt, and all the other wont 
outc of theire wey nnd came not there by ij. myle; and so Stewerd, 
Otowoll, the presto of Yorke, and Thomas Jameson, were all nyght m 
Bradford dale hede, nnd Sir John tho chanon, William Otewell, ^d a littil 
fclowo from Knaresburgb, camo to Byngley, and the said Sir RioliMd and 
Wod camo thedor to, and so the morowo next aftir they mcttall at Byngley 
nnd dynod all to gadir, and wlienno they had dyned they departed; and ho 
saith they all trusted to fyndo tho hurd, and he shuld have had parte with 
theymo for bringing theymo to Wixindale ; and the said Sir Richard saith 
that they intendid to gete that gudo with their bookos, but he was not of 
counsoll with theymo of these bookos. ,. .• 

DostiKUS IIekriods Bankb, capellanus do Addingham, dicit, quod dio 
Dominico in xl.®® ultimo preterita, secundo dio Dominico, ut credit, ipso 
dominus Henriens fuit presens in demo Christoferi Hardwik do Addingham, 
et tune ibidem ipse dominus Henricus audiebal fratrem Johaniiem pres- 
bitornra paiochialom do Byngeley publico dicero ibidem, that there w-ns as 
moch Koodo in a place besides Halifax as wold raunsome a kpg ; and tliat 
ocnc Leventhorp nowe dede had scene tlio footo of the kist, and the dcyell 
sittinn- upon it, and that he put a sword to remove it, and he lypped it a 
sounifrc in the myddist, as it had bcono a risli; and the said Sir John 
saido it coold never be golt but with loose of a Gl isten solo; and Sir 
Orenewod affirmed every wordo, and the said Sir John and Sir Richard 
craunted there that they and oone Stewerde of Knoresburgh had boone at 
tho groundo and seene it, and they said that Stewerd coud noght do he was 
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no{ so connyng as they were. Also, he saith that Sir Willleni Hardnrik, 
parish presto of Adingham, was there present end lierd this, and ho saith 
Sso that oono Sir Thomas Spurrct of Pole, In the parish of Ottcloy, 
shewed unto hjmo that ho sawe Stewerd hare iij. humble bees, or like 
humble bees, and kept Ihoyme undir a stone in the erlh, and called theymo 
onto by oone end oono, and gave iohe oono of theymo a drop of blodo of 

Sir ^ehard Qrenowod eiamyned agaync, saith and confesais the saying 
of Thomas Wod in parte of his last deposicion, and that Stywcrd saide that 
all shuld be in the cei-kill but he, and ho wold be somme tymes withynne and 
Bommetymea withoute, he fered nothing. Item, ho saith that his fadir adriscd 
theyme not to medill with this mater for they ooude neyer bring it abouto, 
but at all the worlde wold wonder upon theyme j and he confesais that he and 
his company beone solanndored thorough all the countrey of heresy, and 
that their doing is cause of all this ill wcdir. Item, he confcssis that he 
made the poyntement of meting in Arden wod, and shuld hare gifo Sir 
John wamyng in the moniyng and did not. Item, they all say that 
Steward was counsel! with theymo of fetching of fire and salt; and Sir 
James says that Stywerd gilt tlie septor. 

John Stbwbiid of Knai-esburgn, xlTiij. yores of age, aworne and 
examyned, seith, that lie haith dwelled in Knaresburgh by the space of 
XTj. yere, and somme tyme toght grammer there; and ho saith that abouto 
Uiis tyme twelmonetbe the ij. prestis of Byngley, Sir John the ohanon, and 
Sir Richard Qrenewod, did aende lettrea to hyme, allowing hyme that there 
was goode hidde in Uixindale, and, if he wold do as they wold do, he shuld 
bo pertyner with theyme and such other os they hod of connsell to goto it; 
which lettres he delyrered to my Lorde Darcy aervantes, and so, sore and 
many tymes labored by theyme, grannted to Otowel servaunte, to come to 
theyme to Byngley and do as they did, in the lawe of God, to lyre and to 
die for it; and they said that Roberts Leventhoip had bono in hand with 
it afore tyme. Item, he saith that the prestes would hare had a supor- 
altare, ai^ sud masse in the house where they wore logged. 

Item, he saith that Sir James came to hyme to hare knowlego of 
certaigno goodes stollcn, and he shewed hyme howc the prestis of Byngley 
labored hyme to be oone of theyme for geting of the goode in Miiindalo ; 
and Sir James sud he wold be gloddo to gete it, and promysed to be oono 
of tlieyme. Item, he saith that Thomas Laton come oones to hyme to 
Knaresburgh, to seke a remedie for a rezacion that he has in his myndo, 
by nyght and by daie ; and his kynnesman Pawle shewed hyme that the 
said Laton had nsed invocacions afore, and brought hyme a booke that lie 
callys a speculatif, but he delyrered it hyme agayne incontinently ; and ho 
saith the booko was of astronomy. And he saith that Laton was well 
eased by such tliinges os he garo hyme in medycynnes of spices and herbes, 
and wordes of God to gadir, which was the gospell on the Ascension daie ; 
and he sayesthathe beleres stedfastly that thies thinges, with other praiers 
and goode dedos that ho badde hyme do, did case hyme. Also, he saith 
tliat, whenne personnes and people came to hyme to hare knowlego of 
thinges lost and stoUen, ho would shewc theyme a booke of astronomy, and 
made thepie bolero that ho was connyng, and ho conde no thing do, but 
some tyme it hapened os he said, and that was as tlio blynde man cast liis 
staff ; and some wold gif hyme money, and some wax, whorwith ho kept 
cerUigne lightes in the chmehe. Also, he saith that he was at Byngclcv 
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\rith hia companj as vas goyng to the place as they ivoro; and he hai-d 
thoymo spoke that they had a haly watlr strynkill which waa lost, aud a 
oeoccr and firankoncense, and other ainff rcdy ; and he sawe theyme have 
a scptor, but he sawe not the crowne, bat he aawo ij. bogettes that the 
slufF was ynne. 

Also, he aeith that he, Jameson, Sir James, Otovrell, and hia scrvante 
came to the wod on the more, whore Sir John had promysod to brynge the 
goodo to by a sprite cariar ; and Sir Richard, and Ms fadir, and hU brother 
came thedor, and Sir John did not; and thcuco aftir at Byngley, Jameson 
and OtowoM aorrante fell onto for the awerdo of mayntenaunce and the goode, 
ns the said scivaunte shewed hyme, and after that ho was nerer of counscll 
with theyme. 

fFurtlior questions oro put to Steward.] 

Intorrogatus qnamdia ooenpavit invocaoiones spiritnum, dicit quod non 
occiipavit inrooaciones demonum vel spirltuum Miquo tempore, sot dicit 
quod Bomcl usus est arte cognosoendi furta et deperdita per versioncm olavis 
in libro, dioendo psalmum, Deus Deorum, DominUs heutus est, cum 
versiculo, si videris furem, he. Nogat so habere tros lo hnmbil bees. 
Negat se fecissc instrumentum vocatum a lamina, ct se fecisse ciroulum, set 
dedit peigatnenum rirgineum domino Jacobo ; and he sath that the pareh- 
mont is called pergamenum virginomn, that is, of the first colff that a oowe 
lias ; ct dicit quod habuit illud pergamenum a quodam Thoma Pawle, an 
auntesonno of Thomas Latou, dwelling in Clyreland, but ho saitli he cannot 
toll whore, a bowto iij. yore host. 

Nogat Bobapti 2 assogallum,catoucui, vcl aliquod animal, nccfocisso sacri- 
ficium : nunquam invocavit (lomonom, nco sperat se posse invocarc. Non 
audirit missam apud Byngeloy sicut alii, quia rexatus fuit cumgutta, et ideo 
absque pona non potnit adirc occlesiam ibidem. 

Intorrogatus quaro ipso osset mngis extra circulum quam alii, he sales 
that ho rckkod not whrair ho were withouto the circnl or withynuo ; ct 
intorrogatus qnaro ipse mngis quam alii, ho saith, that ho thynkolh liymo 
selff so stedfast in the faith of the church that ho fered no thing. He 
saith that ho sond worde by Laurenoo to Sir Jamos that confession in lent 
wold not Bufiir invocacion to be made, but ho rcmcmbii’s not that ho 
wrot it. 


^proctrtfnas at tlte ilttttKngs of ifit artfiaeologftal JnsKlute. 

Notbmbeh 5, 1848. 

Pbofessoh DoifALSSON in the Chair. 

The Rev. C. W. Bihgiiaii communicated on account of tho discovery of 
tho remains of a Roman Villa and of a Mosaic pavement at Dorchester 
Castle. Tho discovery occurred in digging a grave for a criminal recently 
executed there ; two years previously, however, a portion of tlie outer 
border had been disclosed on a like occasion. The line ])avement now in the 
Dorset County Museum was exhumed in the same locality, in digging 
foundations for the prison workshops ; another, of inferior description, was 
found daring the construction of the houses occupied by the Warders 
outside the gaol inclosure; and two other tesselated floors are known to 
exist, exten^ng into the neighbouring gardens on the south of the Castle 
yard. The pavement last found has been removed under the direction of 
the Oovemor, Mr. Lawrance, and laid down in the Chapel of the Costle, 
within the communion roils. Its dimensions may have been about 20 feet 
square. In the central circle, which is inscribed in an octagon, there arc 
two heart-shaped ornaments, placed witli the points of tho hearts in opposite 
directions, so os to resemble the Percy fetterlock. Tho octagon is enclosed 
within two interlaced squares, forming the centre of a square panel, with 
ehequy and other bordures, of designs frequently occurring in Roman 
mosaics. The tesserm ore of four colours, red, black, grey, and white. 
Mr. Bingham sent for examination a coloured photograph of the pavement, 
produced by Mr. Pouney, of Dorchester, by a new process of carbon 
printing which is supposed to give an imperishable result. A letter was 
also read from Mr. Lawrance, the Governor of tho Oostle, through whose 
good taste and praiseworthy exertions the pavement has been preserved, 
stating that its removal bad been effected with entire success, and that it 
had been reloid in the chapel, os before mentioned, by Mr. David Pearce 
of Dorchester, in masterly mannei-. Tho Rev. G. Horner, a resident in 
the neighbourhood, being present, stated tliat tho pavement had not been 
eonsUucted over a bypocaust, a circumstance which rendered the removal 
a work of considerable difficulty; tho process described in this Journal, 
vol. xiii. p. 226, for tho removal of tesselated floors in large masses, os 
praetis^ by Professor Buckman at Cirencester, would in this case have 
proved ineffectual. Mr. Lawrance bad caused each tessera to bo numbered, 
and they were taken up one by one, and replaced with perfect precision. 

Professor Donaldson, in proposing a vote of acknowledgment of tho good 
service to arohasology so laudably achieved by Mr. Lawrance, and con¬ 
gratulating him ou the success of his conservative exertions, Averted to 
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the remarkable preTaleneo of docoratlona of this doscnphon m thedwellm^ 

of Romaa colonisto in Britain. None, however, of the 

diaoovered could compare with thoee at Bignor, Northleicb, Woodcherter, 

Frampton, and other places, of which Lysons has 

represmtations. The finest teaselated work which hoi 

Professor Donaldson’s observation ensted at Lyons, and he found nothing 

superior to it, oven at Romo. . . mi 

Dr. TnuBKAM drew the attention of the Meotmg to a bronae 
the Ashmoloan Museum, presented October, 1830, by the Rev. 

Drake, of Broomfield House, NorthnUei ton, by whom it was cihun^ from 
one of the rcmoikablo group of barrows near Dnffidd, East Riding rf York- 
shiro, commonly known as the “ Danes Graves. Mr. Drake stated that 
the skeleton in tbb barrow, which, like the rest, was of very small 
elevation, was lying with tbo feet to the east. Under the skull was a largo 
stono described M of “blue granite,” end within it, “the imstituont parts 
of an iron comb.” With the skeleton was the bronze amiilla here figured, 
and the fragments of another of highly polished jet, encircling the radius 
and ulna of the left arm. The fragments of jet were not pi^rved. On the 
label attached to the bronze armilla in the As^ol^, is the memorandum, 

««Vide-, to which they nearly correspond, in ‘ Nenia Britaamca ; and 

there is one very similar fibred in the Nenia, tho original being aow^“ 
the Ashmolean. This appears to have been nvet^ whilst <>« “« 

The ornamentation of tho nrmilla found near Dnffiold is of a ^uliar and 
Hide kind, and is confined to the exterior, the inner surface being ^ooto 
and plain; the style assimilates somewhat to that of a gold wmlet in the 
Copenhagen Museum, figured in Worsaoe s Afbildmnger, fig. 80^. 


BrDDXo Ai*ralct, hmnd In tlie 


Iljmcs’ OwTCa* nearBrilTielil. 



In 

Club, 


1849 Dr. Thurnain su 
tlie examination of fivo 


porintcnJcil, for the Yorkshire Antigiiarian 
of tho small barrows of this curious group. 
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In each wfl8 n human skeleton lying nearly in the meridian line, thotigli in 
four the head was directed towards the north, and in one to tlie south. The 
skeletons were all in a contracted position, which could be compared only 
to that of Perurian mummies, and which had been most probably produced 
by the forcible swathing of the limbs and body before interment. In 
two of the barrows were the fragments of two small earthen vases of 
Teutonic typo, and in a tliird a piece of corroded iron of somicirculnr 
shape, about IJ inch in diameter. No other relics were found. 

The Rev. Dr. Coumowoon Bares, F.S.A., communicated a notice of 
the discovery, a few years since, of a remarkable bronze relic of the Roman 
period at Birdoewald, the Station Amboqlaksa on the Roman Wall in 
Northumberland. It is one of the curious class of object^, an example of 
which, found in a curn at Fnmdale, Yorkshire, was Bgured in this 
Journal, vol. vii. p. 89. They have sometimes been desigpiated arm-purses, 
from the supposition that they may have been worn on the arm as receptacles 
for small objects of value, the dimensions being well suited for such a pur¬ 
pose, whilst it is obvious that perfect security would bo obtained by the 
pressure of the arm upon the curved plate forming the lid. This ojpercuhtm 
appears, in all examples hitherto known, to have been attached by a hinge, 
and fastened by a spring catch. The fastening of the specimen exhibited 
is here shown. (See woodcuts.) This bronze capsule is in perfect preser¬ 
vation : it was discovered in course of excavations by the late Mr. Crawhall. 
Another specimen is of especial interest as being connected with the 
yemarkahle discovery of Roman gold and silver coins at Thomgrafton, 
Nortlmmberland, in 1837, related by Dr. Bruce in his “ Roman Wall,” 
p. 416, where the bronze capsule is figured.’ The coins, sixty-five in 
number, ranging from Claudius to Trajan, have recently been purchased, 
with the curious object in which they were found, by Mr. John 
Clayton, F.S.A., and they are now preserved in his museum at Chesters, 
Northumberland. The fragments of another like capsule of bronze, in a 
damaged condidon, are in the British Museum; they were found at 
Hoddam, Dumfriesshire, near the line of the Roman Way and the Station 
of Birrens, and were obtained at the sale of the late Mr. Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe’s collection. A fifth example, found, ns it is believed, in Scotland, 
is in the Museum of the Scottish Antiquaries at Edinburgh. It has been 
suggested that these curious little relics may be identical with certain 
objects represented as carried in the hand in ancient sculptures, of which 
a fignre at Sens, supposed to be a Qanlish legionary soldier, is a good 
example. See Millin, “ Voyage dans le Midi,” vol. i. p. 126, pi. xi, 

Mr. Alexander Nesbitt communicated the following notices of ancient 
monuments in the church of Bosbury, Herefordshire:—“ The slab, of 
which 1 exhibit a representation, is in the south aisle of the church of 
Bosbury. There is no inscription, but from its style it appears to be of the 
thirteenth century. On it, within a narrow border, is a floriated cross, on 
the dexter side of the stem of which is a staff with a cross patde head, and 
on the sinister side a similar staff and also a sword. The entire head of 
the floriated cross is in very low relief; the stem, the cross-headed staves 
and sword are incised. The lower part of the slab is lost, but it appears 
that the floriated cross rested on a base, the form of which is doubtful. 
The chief interest of this slab arises from the possibility that it may ho the 

’ See also Akcrmaii’s Roman Coins relating to Britain. 
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momorial of one of the Templars who occupied the adjacent Freoeptorj 
still known os the Temple Court. It has often been assumed that the 
circular form of cross patdc, which is found upon this slab, was the dis- 
tinotiye kind of cross borne by the Order of the Temple ; while the ordinary 
cross patde, of which the limbs aro bounded by straight lines, has been 
regarded as appropriated by the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. It would, 
howorcr, appear, that there is on insufficiency of proof that such was the 
caso. In tho figure girou by Dugdole,’ the “Templariut ” is represented 
carrying a staff with a circular cross patra of this form as its bead ; but 
Dugdale does not give his authority for this representation, and the 
Uko cross is not found in tho very few examples of sepulchral memorials of 
members of tho Order which have yet been noticed. Tho slab in tho 



(SUc or OiUlpat 19 ll. Iiy ISl ta.) 

Temple Church at Laou which commemorates a chaplain of the Order, a 
rubbing of which I exhibited some years ago at a meeting of the Institute, 
and of which the woodcut is here reproduced, has a botonde cross not of 
unusual form. A wish to obtain further evidence of the form of tho 
Templar’s cross led mo to examine carefully the pavement of the church at 
Bosbury, and I found, besidu the slab here figured, one entire bearing a 
cross, and two fragments of other slabs, all apparently of the thirteenth 
century. One of these fragments hod upon it part of the head of a 
floriated cross, and below its arms on each side a cross patee of the same 
form 08 those on the slab first mentioned. The entii-e slab and the other 
fragment boro only one cross, tho form of which was nearly identical on 

' Hiah of Warwickshire, p, 704, orig.odit. 1656; Mon. Angl.,yoL iiL p. 617. 
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both, and may be described as consistiug of a Greek cross, the arms of 
which are united by two concentric circles, midway between the arms of 
the cross is introduced a pointed oral; it will be seen that, if the portions 
of the circles which are within these OTsls were omitted, there would remain 
a cross pat6o with curred ends. (See woodcut.) It is to be regretted that the 
lower end of the slab at Boebnry is mutilated, as it must remain uncertain 
whether the stems of the smaller crosses terminated in gradated bases, 
or should be considered as cross-stares. The question remains. Why arc 
two crosses represented, and only one sword f It has, 
I beliere, been conjectured that two crosses on the same 
slab indicated the burial of two persons, as for instance 
husband and wife, in the same grave or near together. 
If this is to bo assumed, it will seem to militate against 
the supposition that this stone covered a knight or two 
knights of the order, as it may natmally be asked. 
If only one knight were there buried, why do 
wo find two crosses ; and, if two brethren in arms, 
why only one sword ? * Another question is suggested, 
are we to look for the memorials of the members 
of a religious Order in a parish church ? Generally, no doubt, deceased 
members were buried within their own precincts ; but most probably 
smaller establishments of the Order of the Temple may not bavo liad 
consecrated cemeteiies, and their chapels may have been too small to 
allow of interment within them. A careful observation of the slabs of 
early date, which remain in churches of parishes in which Preceptorics 
of the Temple formerly existed, may, however, furnish data throwing light 
upon this subject. 

Besides these slabs the church of Bosbury contains several other 
remarkable sepulchral memorials, and some arclutectural features worthy 
of notice. Or the first the most striking are two tombs of members of 
the Harford family, which are placed against the walls on each side of 
the chancel: they are very similar in design, each having an arch sup¬ 
ported on pilasters (in the one on the northern side with caryatides] 
within which are sarcophagi resting on lions and supporting efiigies : they 
are much enriched with sculpture of no great degree of elegance of design 
or excellence of execution, but present a genersi cficct of much richness. 
The design is obviously borrowed from the Italian tombs of the sixteenth 
century, and the sculptor was evidently by no means ashamed of his work, 
for he has inscribed his name, John Guido of Hereford, with the dato of 
1573. It is in large characters, and in a veiy conspicuous situation, on 
the tomb on the south side. The other seems to be by the same hand. 
A tomb in the churchyard, near the sonthwest part of the nave, deserves 
notice for its handsome railing of iron, the upper part of which is wrought 
into bunches of tulips and other flowers with considerable elegance. It 
would seem to be of the seventeenth century. 

Of the architectural features the most striking and peculiar is the 
massive bell-tower, which stands to the south of the church, but sixty or 
eighty feet away from it. It has three stages, in the lowest of which 
is a plain doorway on the north side, the other three sides, and all four 
sides of the next stage, have each a singlo lancet window; while tho 

* The slab may have oommemorated a knight, and a brother who was not a knight. 
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upper stage has had similar vindoirs ia each face. The church itself is 
cliieflj of TransitioDal’character, haring pointed arches irith late Roman 
ornament. The windows of the nave are peculiarly small, and the south 
door retains its original iron-work. At the east end of the south aisle 
is a small chapel of late Perpendicular work with fan-groining, a feature 
not of common occurrence in a village church. 

Another object of interest is the churchyard cross, which, though it is 
said to have been removed from its original place, is complete, the shsR being 
still surmounted by the cross. The base of a cross is to he mot with in 
almost every churchyard in the ncighboiwhood, and the shaft in many ; but 
this is the only instance of the cross having been preserved entire, which 
I have noticed in that district, and examples aro, I apprehend, very rarely 
to bo found in an^ part of England. 

On the north side of the churchyard are the remains of a palaco of the 
Bishops of Hereford, now converted into a farmhouse. A few rooms in the 
south wing have ceilings boarded with oak, apparently of tho dfteenth 
century, and the entrance gateway remains in a mutilated state. The arch 
on the exterior ia of stone, but that on the interior is formed by two massive 
pieces of oak, so out as to form a pointed arch, very slightly inclined to an 
ogee. The only ornament is a hollow moulding, with what seems to hare 
been small ros(» placed in it at short intervals. This gateway may belong 
to the fourteenth century. There was formerly a dovecot of that or oven 
earlier date, but this has been destroyed. Of the Prcccptory of the Templars 
uo remains now exist, the site being occupied by a house of uo very 
ancient date. 

A former incumbent of Bosbnry (whoso name I regret not to havo 
ascertained), introduced a plan, the adoption of which is much to bo 
dosirod by all wh’^ foel an interest in the study and preservation of local 
antiquities, namely, that of drawing up, and intrusting to the care of tho 
clerk or sexton, a short notice of all the objects of interest in the church 
and parish, for the use of visitors, with such information os to their history 
as could be collected. By this means, not only is the attention of strangers 
drawn to objects deserving of notice, but circumstances are put on record 
which may bo inoorroctly reported or altogetlier forgotten when left to 
tradition only. This practice is peculiarly desirable in these days, when 
“ rcstoi-ation ” is so much in fashion. It might be made the means of pre¬ 
serving a record of tho condition of the edifice and monuments before under¬ 
going any alteration; by the help of such a guide future observers would bo 
saved the perplexity frequently felt by those whd examine churches which 
have been subjected to tho process of restoration. It would moreover, no 
doubt, often secure the preservation of some object which the architect or 
tho churchwardens might regard as unsightly or uninteresting, though 
in fact possessing strong claims to be carefully presei'ved. 

The notion to which m-. Nesbitt adverts, that the staff with a cross pat6e 
head was a distinctive mark of the Templar, has been frequently expressed; 
but wo have sought in vain for any published authority, or representation of a 
Knight of the order in which it is found, prior to the well-known etching by 
Hollar, first given in Dugdale’s History of Warwickshire, produced in 1656, 
and repeated in the Monastioon, in 1673. Examples of sepulchral slabs with 
crosses patde are numerous, and several varieties may befound in the Rev. E.L. 
Cutts' Manual. It must, howcvci', be observed that in nearly all the instances 
there given the cross is gradated, or placed on a base with steps, and it is not 
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what may properly be termed a croea-Btaff.* Mr. Franks has pointed out a 
sketch of a figure formerly to be seen in one of the windows in Peterborough 
Cathedral, which may hare served ae the authority for tlto plate of a 
Templar- engraved byHollai for Dugdale.* In the valuable Collection of Draw¬ 
ings of Monuments, &o., formed, as it is believed, under Dugdale’s direction, 
and now in the possession of the Earl of Winchilsea, at Eastwoll Pork, Kent, 
there occurs, among the Memorials at Peterborough, a Knight, “in Capella 
beate Marie in australi fenestra.” This bears resemblance in many 
particulars to Hollar’s figure, and may very possibly have been its proto¬ 
type. The Knight appears in a long surcoat over a hauberk ; he wears a 
singular cap, the lower part being turned up, like a cap of estate ; on his 
left arm is a shield charged with a cross patde, and in his right hand a 
short st^, with a cross head of tlic like fashion. He holds up this staff, 
so that the cross is level with his head; whilst its haft or handle does 
not rest on the ground, as in Hollar’s plate, but reaches only to tiie knee. 
Its head appears to be a cross inscribed within an octagon ; the limbs are 
cut off straight, not bounded by a curve like the crosses on the slab at 
Boebury figured above. It is extremely probable, os Mr. Franks has 
suggested in regal'd to the figure at Peterborough, that the octagonal form 
in question is to be attributed solely to the le^ing of the painted glass, 
through an inadvertent error which might easily occur to a draughtsman not 
familiar with the technical mode of working glass, the cross-head tlius 
assumed, as shown likewise in Dugdale's plate, the appearance of a flat 
octagonal surface upon which a cross pat£e was carved or punted. 

k&. F. A. Cshrihoton, Recorder of Woodstock, read notices of certain 
customs connected with baptisms, marriages, and funerals, in Monmouth 
and South Wales. Occasionally, when the mother died shortly after 
childbirth, an infant had been baptised on her coffin at the funeral. 
Instances of this practice at Monmouth were cited, according to the 
information of the Rev. G. Roberts, formerly resident there. In a sermon 
preached by him in London, in 1852, and subsequently printed, the 
following passage occurs, iu reference to the expression “ baptised for tho 
dead.”—I Cor. xv. 29. “ It is alleged that baptism was sometimes 

performed over a dead body or over tho gi'avcs of relatives who had died in 
the faill), as an earnest testimony of confidence in the resurrection of the 
dead : indeed the same custom seems to have lingered in some places even 
among ourselves .... for I have known where it is usual to baptise a 
child whose mother had died, before she and it could he brought to church, 
upon tho coffin .at the funeral, and the child was then said to be baptised 
over the dead.” Such a deviation from usual practice, in special con¬ 
sideration to tho feelings of the surviving relatives, is stat^ to have 
occurred at Monmouth as lately as 1814; but the Vicar informed Mr. 
Carrington that no such custom now prevails, although still occasionally 
admitted in certain parts of the Principality; the baptismal water being 
sometimes placed on the coffin, instead of iu the font, and the baptism 


* Blomefield, Hist, of Horfolk, voL vii. 
p. 426, states that on the west-waK of 
tbe eburebyard at Sbouldhom lie several 
slabs, aervuiE for coping.stoQes. " On 
these ore the insigaia of a Knight 
Tomplar, the cross paUe on the head of 
a stam” Seo oxamples in Cutts’ Manual 


of Sepulohral slaba, p. 43, pL 33, Ao. 

* It has beon fi'equently oopied. Sec 
tho coatume of a Templar, Secret Socie¬ 
ties of the Hiddlo Ages, p. 21S. Walter 
Scott, in Ivanhoe, ducribes the Grand 
Master of the Order, bearing such a staff 
08 the insiguia of office. 
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performed in the church-porch, or even in the house of the parents before 
removal of the corpse. 

The learned Recorder proceeded to relate the usual practices, peculiar to 
Wales, in regard to the Bidding, or invitation to the friends and relatives 
of betrothed parties, nsuallj by printed notices, to assemble in the parents’ 
houses and produce the wedding gifts. Tho next local customs noticed 
were tho Bride’s Ale, given at the father’s house, when some small present 
is usually offered to the bride ; tho Fiddler preceding the nuptial party to 
the church-door, and awaiting their return; and the Horse Wedding, 
when the entire company mount and race across country, as if on a steeple- 
chace. Other matriage enstoms arc, leading the bride round the font; 
the return 'with music from the church ; and the subsequent presents. 

In regard to Funeral customs, Mr. Carrington gave some interesting 
notices of the practice of strewing flowers before the procession; and of 
offering money on the communion table, at a certain period in the funeral 
service. The amount thus received by the ofSciating minister was sometimes 
large ; but tbe practice has been'discontinued, beiug regarded as a vestige 
of ante-Protestant usages, and originally an offering fbr prayers for ^e 
dead. At Monmouth it is still customary to decorate the graves with 
flowers on Palm Sunday. The Very Rev. Dr. Rock observed that 
representations of a like practice were to be found in the Catacombs at 
Rome. Many notices of tho custom in this country will be found in Brand's 
Popular Antiquities. 

Mr. W. Burges read an interesting account of some remarkable mural 
paintings, of tbe thirteenth and fourteenth oentuiies, recently discovered in 
the sonth aisle of Charlwood Church, Surrey. They were brought to light 
in course of restorations, the fabric having become much decayed. Through 
tho good taste and praiseworthy exertions of tlie Rector, tho Rov. T. 
Burningham, these curious relics of early art had been brought to viow 
and preserved. He had, moreover, engaged tbe skilful pencil of Mr. 
Burges in producing a careful drawing of these paintings; and by his 
obliging permission it was exhibited. Tne subjects depicted are from the 
legends of St. Nicholas and other Saints, with a very curious representatioa 
of tho favourite moral admonition, Les Troxs 7ift et let Troit MorU. Mr. 
Albert Way gave a brief notice of other examples of that subject in 
England and on tbe Continent. The best instance hitherto found in the 
southern counties is in the church of Battle, Sussex. 

Mr. Burges produced, in illustration of this subject, some drawings of 
mural paintings on the roof of the small building, known as the *' Chapelle 
des Peoheurs,” adjoining the church of St Brelade in Jersey, one of the 
original churches of the island restored about the time of Richard II. 


Sintiquitied jRub OflarM of 9rt (Sihihittlf. 

By the Rev. W. H. Gcbner.—A bead of mottled vitrified paste, of dark 
blue and yellow colour, found in Jigging on Golden Common, situated in the 
parishes of Twyford and Owlesbnry, Hants. It .is of the class of relioa 
usually referred to the British period. Diameter, nearly li inch. Colden 
Common, recently enclosed, was covered with fine oaks, and presented a 
pleasing feature of forest scenery: it was just outside the Park of Merewell, 
and doubtless had formed part of tho episcopal hunting ground attached tc 
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the manor of that name. The arlificial mwl ® f f 

the Btevre for the supply of the Bishop s household with fish, is withm the 
limits of this common. The oaks have been lately felled, and the bead, 
which was found in breaking np the land, was brought to Mr. H- 
Curator of the Hampshire Muscsum. A few other beads of the like 

deseripfion hare been subsequently found. , j • v • 

By Mr, R. Rbadt.—A n OToidal stone, measuring nearly 4 inches m 
length, by 2i inches in diameter, and shaped with perfect symmetry, 
probably in part obltdned artificially. It is of a very hard, compact, and 
Mnderotts material. The weight is 17 os. . An old memorandum is 
attached, of which the following words may be deciphered; “From the 
lower part of the grare at Atbelney near the Kelt and.,. .Dec. 27, 17 dv)* 

• By the Rev. Q. H. HoRJfER.—A medallion of blue glass paste, repre¬ 
senting St. Demetrius, in rilievo ; apparently a reprodnetion of a very oaily 
type. It was obtained in the Isle of Zante. 

By Mr. Wbbb.—A n ivory horn, or "olipliant,” silver-mounted, soulp- 
turod with animals, lions, birds beak to beak, an eagle displayed. Sic., 
introduced in compartmonts formed by branched and interlaced work, in 
the stylo of art of the twelfth century.—Sculptured ivory hilt of a dogger, 
on which appear a centaur playing on a lyre, a lover kneeling before n lady, 
&o., the field enriched with diapered patterns in gold.—A small casket 
enriched with enamelled subjects painted in light blue cameo ; an example 
of rare occurrence, recently obtained in the East Indies. The subjects are, 
the Passage of the Red Sea, the Law delivered from Sinai, the Golden 
Calf, and the gathering of Manna. It is probably of Limoges work, early in 
the sixteenth century.—A small coffer with delicate paintings in enamel, in 
gruailU, signed I. P., tlio initials of Jean Pdnicaud of Limoges ; the 
subjects are battle-scenes. Prom Strawberry Hill, tenth day, lot 91.—A 
mirror-stand of enamelled metal, probably Venetian; the type of decoration 
is Oriental; the ffround is rich blue, with small ornaments in white and gold. 


Date sixteenfii century. 

By Mr. W, Irrs, M.P.—MS. of the Hours of the Virgin; n production of 
French au-t, but probably executed by Flemish artists in Paris. _ Date, 
fifteenth century. It contains a Calendar with the signs of the Zodiac, the 
rural occupations of the months of the year, and figures of Saints. There 
are eleven large illuminations in the volume, in which are found also the 
“Horre Sancti Spiritfls,—Officium defonctorum,—xv. Joyes de Nostra 
Dame,—vij. Requestes a Nostro Seigneur,” &c.—Also three small silver 
chessmen, probably pawns, representing a musketeer, a pikeman, and a 
halberdier, in costume resembling that seen in De Gheyn's plates, 
engraved about 1590. The plate-marks are the iniUal P, the arms of 
Amsterdam, and a heart charged with a horn. 

By Mr. Hesby Pabbeb, F.S.A.—A covered vessel of singular fashion, 
of gilt metal, with filigree work and jewelled bands, the cover surmounted 
by a crowned female head with long hair, sculptm'cd in ivory. It was 
described as obtained from the ceOars of the Bishops of- Hildersheim.—A 
casket of ivory, sculptured with New Testament subjects, of early Greek 
character.—Six small medallions of niello, ropresentiog Europa, Dejanira, 
sea-gods, tritons, Ac.—A remarkable specimen of Italian steel-work, 
repoussd and chased with great skill.—Sculptured ivory, the leaf of a 
devotional folding tablet, wim scriptural subjects.—A Venetian speculum, 
or steel-glass, in a case of rosewood decorated with arabesques and gilding. 
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By Mr. Edward Kite, of Devizes. Sereral specimen plates of his 
fortheomiog series of the '* Sepulchral Brasses of Wiltshire." Among 
these memorials may be mentioned the half-figures of Thomas Polton and 
Edith his wife, who died in the reign of Henry V. A curious inscription 
in Latin Terse is placed under these braases, whieh are in Wanborongh 
Church. Also another example, hitherto unpublished, commemorating 
George Rede, rector of Forant; at the period when the tower of the church 
was rebuilt, as thus recorded, “ tempore edificacionis nore turris ibidem." 
He died 1492. The figure is iutroducod kneeling, accompanied by a repre¬ 
sentation of the Annunciation, of remarkable and unusual character. 

By the Her. Jakes Beck —A portion of ancient hangings of stamped 
leather, with which the walls of one of the principal rooms in an old 
mansion near Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire, were decorated. The pattern 
is richly painted and ^t; at intervals groups are introduced, representing 
Meleager and the Oalydonian boar.—An iron letter-padlock, formed with 
five rings, each inscribed witli an alphabet, so contrived as to open like 
padlocks of recent manufacture, when the alphabets ore set to a certain 
word, It was obtained at Worthing, and bears the date 1594, with the 
words peek not, —A set of ii'on keys aud implements of peculiar form for 
opening locks ; either part of the appliances of some burglar in old times, 
or suited to locks of very intricate construction. They were found in 
Horsham gaol.—A glass bottle found near Steyning, of peculiar fashion, 
somewhat resembling on hourglass ; the upright parts at the four corners, 
like the frame of the hour-glass, are blown with the bottle, and open into 
it, so that the liquid contained within passes through them, as well as the 
larger cavity, which they aui-round. This curious specimen of glass manu¬ 
facture measures about 12 inches in height. 

By Mr. Mathews. —The Book of Common Prayer, printed by William 
Seres, London, 1569: tlic initials rnbricated; it is a fine copy in contemporary 
binding much ornamented. The Epistles and Gospels, imprinted at London 
by John Awdeley, in tho samo year, and the Book of Psalms, by John 
Daye, are bound up in the same volume.—Medals of Sir Edmondbury 
Godfrey, preserved by his family. They will be noticed fully horeoftor. 

By Mr. W. H. Bracestone. —A good example of white English ware, 
made in imitation of the pottery of Delft. It is a round dish or charger, 
inscribed akn wilsonn * 1654, pointed in blue, the inscription is in the 
centre, in an oval compartment, ensigned with a crown. 

Medlstal Seals. —By Mr. Rohde Hawkins. —Matrix of the Chapter 
Seal of the Cathedral Church of Udine ( Fedmum),' the ancient capital of 
Friuli. It represents a crowned figure of the Virgin, to whom the Cathe¬ 
dral was dedicated, seated on a rich Gothic throne; she holds a rose in h^ 
right band, and supports with her left the infant Saviour, who is standing 
on her knee, and playing with a bird. Behind the throne hangs a 
diapered curtain, fastened up in festoons as it were to the wall behind the 
throne, with large nails. It deserves remark, that the throne is represented 
in perspective, which is unusual in seals, and the figure is slightly turned 
towards the right. Legend : »{< * 8 • caktoli • utinensis. The stops 
ore all in the form of roses. Diam. 2i in. The date of this remarkably 
fine seal may ho assigned to the middle of the foortoenth centuiy. Mr. 
Burges has remarked that it resembles in style the external si^pturea 
of the Doge's Fakce at Venice, which are of that period. 



Dumy, irom the north-east. From a Photo£iaph by Sir T. Maryon Wilson. Bart 

















Notices of Hrcfiaeolosical publications. 

SUSSEX ABCHiEOLOaiCAL COLLECTIONS, RELATlNa TO THE HIS- 
TOBY AND ANTIQUITIES OP THE COUNTY. Publishsd by tb« Smsei 
Arobgaologicsl Society VoL X London: John Riuaell Smith, SS, Soho 
Square. 1858. 

This rolume of the Sussex Society contains somewhat less IcUer-press 
than either of the last two preceding, and we have no hesitation in stating, 
that wo think the Committee have done wisely in returning to the quantity 
comprised in the earlier of their yearly public^ona. In the recent volumes 
we thought them over liberal. The promptitude with which this has been 
issued leaves no room to suspect the redaction is ascribable to any deficiency 
of materials. It comprises fourteen articles on a diversity of subjects, and 
these are preceded by a Report, in which a retrospect is taken of the 
progress of the Society ; and, ceitainly, they have had cause for some self- 
congratulation. Before proceding to mention the contents with more par¬ 
ticularity, we would tender our thanks to the Committee for having, with 
their accustomed kindness, givoii as permission to use the woodcuts with 
which this notice of the pnblicatlon is illustrated. 

The first aiticlc comprises Extracts from MSS. in the possession of W. J. 
Campion, Esq., at Danny, Sussex, and of Sir Thomas M. Wilson, Bart., 
of Charlton House, Kent, which ai-e edited by Mr. R. W. Dlencowe. Danny, 
which is in the parish of Hurstpierpoint, should seem to hare been port of 
the extensive possessions of the Earls of Warenne, and to have been 
granted by one of them to a Simon de Perpoint, who had a confirmation of 
it to somo extent in 28 Edw. III. It afterwards became the pit^rtj of 
Gregory Lord Dacro, who sold it in 24 Elis, to George Goring, Esq., by 
whom tbo prosout mansion was built about 1595. This George Goring 
was, according to HorsficlJ, created Eail of Norwich by Cbarlea I. in the 
20th year of his reign (1644); but that is probably an error, for, as the 
first Goring, Earl of Norwich, died in 1662, it is more likely that he was 
the son of tire George Goring who built Danny in 1595. Of this Elisa- 
bethan mousiou in its present state we are able, through the kindness of the 
Committee, to give a print after a photograph taken by Sir Thomas M. 
Wilson. Prom tho Goiiugs it poss^ by sale to the Coorthopes, and from 
them by marriage to an ancestor of the present proprietor. At the time 
the letters presently mentioned, select^ from the Danny MSS., were 
written, the Campions had not acquired the estate ; hut were residing at 
Comhwell, in Goudhnrst, Kent, a house of some antiquity near the 
borders of Sussex, which has since been converted into a farmhouse. The 
earlier portion of Uie Danny papers, from which extracts ore published, is 
chiefly illustrative of passages in the life of Sir William Campion, who was 
killed at the siege of Colchester in 1648. Some of the letters were written 
while he was gallantly defending Borstall House, Bucks, against Fairfax, 
and testify to his loyalty and bravery on that occasion. These had previ- 
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ouily appeared in Lipacombe’s Hislorj of EuokinghatnBbire. The latter 
portion is more generally interesting, as it cotaprues aeveral letters from 
Ray, the naturafist, who was an oceasional Tiaitor at Danny, and a con-e- 
spondent of Mr. Peter ConrthoM, who had been one of bis pupils, and whoso 
daughter was the heiress that brought the estate into the Campion family. 
These letters gire us ebaracteristic glimpses of Bay, not only as a natu¬ 
ralist, but also as a tutor, friend, and non-conformist divine. The friendly 
relations, that sprung up between him and several of his pupils, speak much 
for the kindly dispoBition which thns won and retained their regard. With 
one of them the readers of the Sussex Collections have already become 
familiar, namely, Mr. Timothy Burrell, whose amusing illustrated Diary 
was edited by Mr. Blencowe in rol. iii., p. 117, of these Collections. It is 
pleasant to read of Bay’s journeys on horseback, sometimes alone, and at 
others accompanied by a friend, and no doubt, as his habit was, always 
“ simpliug ” as he went. The Charlton Papers are letters chiefly to or from’ 
Sir Thomas Spencer 'Wilson, Bart., grandfather of the present Baronet, 
Sir Thomas M. Wilson. They owe their publication to tlrere having been 
found at Danny a copy of a letter from him to his mother, written just 
after tho battle of MIndon, at which he, then a yonng man, was present as 
aide-de-camp to General Waldegrave, and so much distinguished himself, 
that hia name was honourably mentioned in the celebrated order of Priucc 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, that reflected on Lord George Sackville’s conduct 
on that occasion. The original letter was afterwards found at Charlton 
House. These letters are contributions to modern history; but, as the 
Sussex Collections comprise history as well as antiquities, too rigid a lino 
must not be drawn as to what materials are within the Bcopo of tho Society. 
Among these Charlton Papers are some letters from Jacob Bryant, 
written with a degree of humour hardly to have been expected from tho 
author of " A New System or an Analysis of Ancient Mythology.’’ 

Sir Hesrt Blus has contributed some Notices of Bichard Cortoys, 
Bishop of Chichester, 1570—1582. An Inventory of his goods is given, 
which was made out after his decease, and comprises chiefly stock ou hia 
manors, plato, and household goods ; his books, forming one item, are 
valued at 201.; his seal is also included and valued at 30s. This veteran 
antiquary has also furnished some observations on the Commissions of 
Sowers for the Lewes Levels. 

From the Bov. Joseph Dale we hare a communication on the South 
Doorway of Bolnoj Church. It appears that when he went to reside at 
Bolney in 1849, ho observed, in passing through the porch, that the outside 
of the lofty and very ancient door of the church had, when shut, very 
little more than two-thirds of its height visible, the upper part having been 
concealed by a largo beam resting on the extremity of the side walls of 
tho porch, a structure bearing the dote of 1718, and by a flat ceiling 
about two feet below tho apex of the pointed roof of the same. Perceiving 
a scries of grooves, about two or three inohes in length, behind tho top 
part of the beam and the ceiling, he was induced to miie an examination, 
and on the removal of the beam and ceiling he exposed to view the ai-ch of 
the doorway, as it appears in the woodcut on the next page. The two south 
chamfers of the stones or abaci, from which the arch springs, had been 
ronghly chiselled or rudely knocked off to admit of the beam being laid 
flush on the outward wall of tho church. The porch of 1718 had rMlaoed 
ou earlier porch of higher pitch, which loft room for tho arch. Bolney 
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church has boon said to contain some portions of Anglo-Saxon workman¬ 
ship, and Mr. Pale is disposed to regard this doorway as Ante-Norman. 
Tho height of it in proportion to the width is unusual, it being u^ly xune 
feet from tho pavement to the centre of the sixh ; while its width does not 
exceed three feet. Mr. Dale points out what ha supposes to bo the 
earliest portions of tho church. The tower, which is of brick, was built 
in 29 Heqry VIII., as appears by the churchwardens’ accounts, some 
extracts fmm which showing this fact were published in vol. vi. of the 
Sussex CollcoUoDS. Iloiwfield was so much misled as to state that tho 
tower was tho oldest port of the church. 



Mr. W. S. Eli.is has furnished “ Observations on the Earls of Eu and 
some of their presumed descendants,” to which a pedigree is subjoined, 
tracing them from Bichard I., Duke of Normandy. Thongh brief, tliis 
paper is suggestive, and the pedigree may assist persons engaged in 
inquiries as to that family. There is still much that needs verification. Mr. 
Ellis supposes that the arms of those esrly Earls of Eu, or at least of one of 
them, were a fret or fretty. This Is, and we apprehend is likely to remain, 
a matter of conjecture, u^ess by some good fortune a seal of one of them 
VOL. XVI. 
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with bis sms should b« discorered. As the last of those Earls died 
in the reign of Richard I., it may be doubted whether they liod any 
hereditary ams. The earliest coat that might seem referable to that 
earldom, which we are aware of, is that of Ralph do Issoudun, Earl 
of Ea, who died in 1218; it is said to be harry, without more,* 
but probably a label was overlooked ; for the seal of his widow, Alice 
Countess of Bn, who was the daughter and heiress of the Earl who died 
(. Rich, I., is engraved in this Journal, vol. xi. p. 369, and the only ams 
on it are Iwrry with a label. That however was, in all probability, the coat 
of Lusignan with a difference ; for. Ralph de Issoudun was a younger son 
of Hugh le Brun, Earl of Marche, the head of that family. Another coat 
early connected with the Earldom of Eu is billety a lion rampant, which 
is on the seal of Joanna Countess of Eu e. 1300, engraved by Yrcdius; 
but this may be Brienne, which was os. billety or a lion rampant of the 
latter. For her husband's grandfather, Alfonso of Brienne, married 
Mary Countess of Eu, the heiress of Ralph Earl of Eu, the only son of 
the Wore mentioned Alice Countess of Eu. We see Mr. Ellis has followed 
Dugdsle in calling her son William. 

From Mr. W. DoRBAirT Coofek we have a paper on Smuggling in 
Sussex, which opens with a sketch of the early trade in Wool. The 
restrictions on the exportation of this commodity gave rise to a con¬ 
siderable contraband trade along the coasts of that county, which after¬ 
wards assumed a different character. Many readers will leom, with 
something like astonishment, what daring acts of lawless violence wore 
perpetrated by Sussex smugglers as late as the last century. 

The Rev. Edward TuRKKn, having had access to the documents in 
the possession of Magdalen College Oxford, relating to Scle Priory, has 
availed himself of the privilege to produce a more complete history of 
that house than had before appeared. It is entitled " Sele Priory, and 
some Notice of the Comelite Friars at New Shorehara, and the Secular 
Canons of Steynmg.” The Priory was founded, in connection with the 
Benedictine Abbey of St. Florent de Saumur, by William de Braoso, one 
of the companions of the Conqueror, who had given him Bramber Castle 
and forty-one manors in that p^ of Sussex. Its growth and history ore 
traced till it was made denizen in 1396, and thence to its annexation to 
Magdalen College, at the instance of Waynflete, in 1459 ; an arrange¬ 
ment in which me monks seem for a long time to have refused to acquiesce. 
Their number was reduced to one in 1480; and it was in 1493 given 
over to the use of the Carmelite Friars of New Shoreham, apparently 
without being severed from the College. Among the muniments at 
Magdalen College are many that once belonged to these Friars. From them 
it appears that while at New Shoreham they had a grant of a messuage 
with a chapel, held under a lease from the lights Templars, which was 
afterwards confirmed by tlie Prior of the Hospitalers. The lease was 
granted by Guy de Forests, the GrandAIaster of the Templars in England, 
and has the Seal of the Order attached; which "is circular, and of 
green wax, with the impression of the arms of the Knights Templars 
—a lamb with its head encircled in a glory, holding a flag, on the top of 
the staff of which is a cross, around which is' -J- siqillvm tsmpu ; and 
at the back is a small head, the inscription of which is quite illegible.” 

■ Sussex Arebssoh Collections, viii. p. ISO. 
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There U a mutilated seal of the Prior of the Hospitaler^ attached to the 
confirmation. This house of Carmelite Friars had b^n founded by John de 
Mowbraji whose widowed mother Aliva, one of the daughters and co-heiresses 
of the William de Braoee who died in 1322, afterwards married Richard 
de Pechale or Peshale. His seal, which occurs on one of the deeds, is 
remarkable for its heraldry, the arms being a cross patonce with an 
inescutcheon upon it charged with a lion rampant. Here we seem to hare 
the arms of Fesholc himself, a cross patonce, with those of bis wife (Braose), 
on an inescutcheon, in the same manner os tho arms of an heiress are in 
modem times borne bj her husband. A cut of this seal is given in the 
volume under review, p. 119, and also in Cartwright's Rape of Bramber, 
p. 226. It is true the crosses of the field of Braose do not appear, 
but that may reasonably be attributed to the smallness of tho inescut- 
choon. The deed is dated 4 Janua^, 3 Edw. III. (1330). This mode 
of a husband bearing the sums of his wife in such a case, though now in 
accordance with heraldic usage, was then a very rare anomaly. Of the 
Canons of Steyning little was previously known; and to that but little 
has been added. The paper concludes with a list of the Priors of Sele, 
BO for as they had been ascertained. We are glad to find corporate 
bodies like Ma^alen College allowing access to their archives for literary 
purposes; and .we readily commend both their liberality, and also Mr. 
Turner's industry, that has turned the opportunities afibrded him to such 
good account. 

Mr. T. Herbert Notes has contributed n Subsidy Roll of tho 13 
Henry IV., so far as relates to tho county of Sussex. To the ordinary 
reader nothing can be much more dull or uninteresting, but to tho local 
historian and the genealogist such documents have an especial value. They 
give the names of a large number of the landed proprietors at the time, and 
of the manors which they held, or of the parishes in which their respective 
lands lay. We see in them where younger sons were located, and what 
formed the provision for widows of proprietors recently deceased : if we do 
not learn when they died, we leant that at tliat time the husbands were 
dead and the widows living. Sometimes an unknown roamage is revealed ; 
at others a forgotten one is recalled to memory. In this Roll we have 
Gerard UfiSete holding a third-part of the lordship of Bramber in right 
of his wife, Elizabeth Duchess of Norfolk. That match was not unknown, 
but is sometimes overlooked. The lody was Elizabeth Fitzalan, daughter 
of Richard Earl of Arundel. Sir Gerard was her third husband ; the 
first was William de Montacutc, eldest son of the Earl of Salisbury of 
that name ; tlie second Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, ho who was 
to have fought Henry IV., when Earl of Hertford, before King Richard II., 
at Coventry ; and the lady lived to take a fourth in Sir Robert Goushill. 
A series of these Rolls carefully edited would be of great utility. 

It moy be in the recollection of some of our readers, that in January, 
1858, an ancient boat, carved out of a tree, was discovered in what had 
long ago been the mud of a creek leading out of tho River Arun, but is 
now part of a meadow in the parish of Burpham. The particulars of this 
discovery, and a description of the boat, ore given by Mr. Thomas Spencer, 
on whose estate it was found, with woodcuts of the boat, and of a wooden 
holdfast resembling an anchor, which was used probably to moor it to the 
bank. As nptic^ by that gentleman, several old boats, more or less 
like it, have been found in Kent and Sussex; one of them in 1834 
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also in'the Arnn. That recently hronght to light was 13 feet 9 inches 
long, and 1 foot 7 inches wide inside. There was a hole apparently 
for a mast. It has been deposited in the Museum of the Sussex Society, 
at Lewes. 

“ Wakchurst, Slaugham, and Graretye,” the names of three old houses 
in Sussex, is the title of a contribution by Mr. Blaauw. Of the first, 
which is in the parish of Ardingley, he says : “ Among the many largo 
old mansions of Sussex, few hare been so little known to topographers 
as Wakehurst Place 1 and as a great portion has been destroyed even 
within the last few years, it will be well to put on record some notice of it, 
and of the important family which built and inhabited it.” After men^ 
tioning the family of Wakehurst, the two co-boiresscs of which married 
Culpepers, he proceeds to notice that family, of the Sussex branch of 
which he gires a pedigree; one of whom, Sir Edward Culpeper, built this 
house about 1590, as appears by that date and his initials over a small 
door in the west front. Two interior views of the Hall and Staircase hare 
been published in Hash’s Ancient Mansions in the Olden Time, where 
he has inadvertently described the building as of brick ; whereas, tlio 
exterior is of stone. Sir W. Burrell’s Hotes in the British Museum state 
that " it was of considerable extent, and was originally a square, the south 
front of which has been taken down a considerable time.” On what 
authority this is asserted, Mr. Blaauw says, does not appear; and ho 
mentions that there were no . signs left of such partial destruction about 
fourteen years ago; but Unhappily since that time both the wings hare 
been shortened three-fifths of their length, and their now stunted frontage 
is faced by roplacii^ the same gables which terminated formerly the moro 
extended wings. 'The heavy roofing of Horsham stone had so pressed 
upon the beams, (hat the expenses of repair were alleged as necessitating 
this lamentable destrnetion. Frovions to this alteration the south front 
extended 110 feet 11 inches from east to west, each wing being 25 feet 
wide, leaving an open conrt between tliem ; and the fronts to the east and 
to the west facing the garden were 109 feet 6 inches in length. The 
many dormer windows, with their enriched crockctcd gables and pinnacles, 
gave a peculiar noble air to the court, when approaching the great central 
porch. The hall, though a handsome room, is not so large as is often 
found in such mansions : it has an embossed stucco ceiling, with a deep 
frieze of mermaids and other devices, and the family crest (a falcon arffeni 
with wings extended, beak and tassels or, on the breast a crescent, standing 
npon the branch of a tree with a branch issuing from it, proper) is seen 
between E. C, at the west cud. For further details wo must conteut 
ourselves with a reference to Mr. Blaauw’s description of the house as it 
was before the mutilation just mentioned, and to the illustratiro engravings 
of it from clever drawings made by Mrs^ F. Davies. He has put on 
record some notes of the hcraldiy that he found remaining in the hall. 
—The stately remains of Slaugham Manor House, also little known to 
topographers, attest the importance of tlie Covert family in the county. 

It was built by one of them in the reign of James I., within a park of 
1200 acres. In less than two centuries and a half its own grandeur has 
passed away, as well as the ancient family that once occupied it with a 
a retinue, it is said, of seventy persons. The situation of it is low, 
being at the foot of the hill on which the village and church stand. 
The buildings of the house itself extended over a space of 175 feet 
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in length, by 133 in breadth; but these Trere inclosed, in a manner 
unnsnal at the period of its erection, within a much larger area, 
bonnded by a square stone wall, with turrets at the angles and on 
the sides, and an outside moat, which still retains some moisture 
on the south side, where the pier of a bridge remains opposite 
an open passage in the ruins. A large sheet of water near at hand 
was, no doubt, connected with the moat. The north wall had been 
widened into a terrace 20 feet broad, and about 300 feet long, opposite 
to the most ornamental front of the house; and the whole ground now 
occupied by fruit-trees and a rabbit-warren was probably deroted to a 
garden ana the offices commonly placed near a mansion. There remain 
portions of the decorated centres of three fronts. Of that towards the north, 
arailing ourselres of the permission accorded to us, we give the accompanying 
print. The south side, which abuts on the wall, was occupied nt the south¬ 
west corner by the spacious kitchen, mcasmdng 35 feet by 25 feet, having 
two fire-places, one 13 feet wide, separated by an oven from a second which 
is 7 feet wide: in the same side were other offices now destroyed. The 
plan seems to have comprised an interior square conrt of 80 feet; and on 
the west side are still considerable remains of a hall 54 feet by 23 feet 
in dimensions, and also of dwelling apartments which had bay windows with 
atone mnllions. A large portion of the bouse was taken down in the last 
century; and the carved oak staircase, which formed the gp-and approach to 
the upper rooms, was removed to Lewes, and, though somewhat maimed in 
its proportions, was put up in the Star Inn, where it still remains am object 
of admiration. The quaintly carved devices upon it are characteristic of 
the period. A woodcut of it, from a drawing by Mr. N. Lower, contributes 
to the illustration of the paper under notice. There must hare been a 
profuse display of heraldry on the building, for much still remains on 
the ruins. Mr. Blaauw has given notes of the bearings on the weatherworn 
shields, so far as he was able to make them out. The Coverts would 
seem to have hod a great lore for such decoration, os even on a small 
bouse of theirs at Hangleton, now used as a labourer's residence, a string 
course of shields with some of the alliances of the Coverts runs across 
the projecting centre ; and over the window above it are other coats. 
A pedigree of tho family is given in Berry’s Sussex Genealogies, and a 
few extracts from some of their wills are printed in this communication. 
—The Elirabethan mansion of Qravetyo in the parish of West Hoathley, 
with its broad mullioned windows and terraced garden, retains much of its 
original appearance. “Its series of tall dormer windows, grotesquely 
breaking up into fragments its ponderous cornice, and the Doric triglyphs, 
supported on corbels aud upholding pinnacles at the angles, give tho 
arcWtecture a very peculiar character.” The stone porch has on it the 
initials H. F., and in the spandriLs of the west door are the initials R. I. 
and K. I,, all relating to the family of Infield, who for a brief period pos- 
sesred the property. The ceiling of the hall is ornamented with a series of 
devices in stucco, vis., a ram’s head erased, an oak-leaf with acorns as a crest, 
a bnnch of grapes with vino leaves, a rose with a leafy branch, and a pelican 
ruining itself. An iron chimney-back in the hall exhibits the last men¬ 
tioned initiala thus: “R. I. an*. Do. 1598, K. I.” The family name of 
Infield is supposed to have been originally the Essex name Hanningfield ; 
its intermediate forms having been Inningfield and Engfield, as it occurs in 
the Subsidy Roll, 19 James (1625), printed in vol. ix., p. 71, of the 
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Sussex CoUections. A family of that name P”Pf‘y/* 

Surrey, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centunw. Bachard ^fleld, su^ 
posed to haye been descended from thorn, married 

Edward Culpeper of Wakohurst, and is belieyed to have built tlus houw. 
The H. F. the porch should seem to be of later date, to atoa 
for Henry Faulconer, who married the heiress, probably a granddaughter, 

of Richard and Katherine Infield. • u qa^.i 

From tho Rer. W. Smith we have an account of certain ^man aepiu- 
chral remains lately discoverod at Donsworth in the parish of Funtmgton, 
Sussex. This is a detailed description of the discovery which wm com¬ 
municated to the Institute at our meeting in January, 1858, and has heen 
reported among the Proceedings atp. 152 of vol. xv. of this Jonroal. Mr. 
Smith describes traces of considerable eaithworks, consisting of a fosse and 
vallum, that once extended, he conceives, fully eight miles, and was in 
connection with part of the linos in which the sepulchral remams de- 


1, ^at. coutnining bones of a child and four glass vessels. 

2. Enoloenro, U ft. by 13; supposed to have oontoined a tile cist 
8. Um of eiirthenware, bnriod in the ground vithont protection 
4. Ditto. Both this and No. 3 have been broken by the plough. 

6. Ctot, containing decayed glass veseels, with bones, earthen um, and 
fragments of Iron. 

6. Um, broken, containing bones, with coin of Hadrian, 

7. Stones on whioh fire bed been lighted. 

8. Charooal-bed, 9 a by 9, at the depth of 14 to 16 inches. 


scribed by him were found. We gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity 
afforded us to reproduce the woodcut showing the Plan of the interments ; 


and also the woodcuts of tho Urns found at Nos. 3 and 4, and of the 
Glass found in Cist No. 1, in illustration of the report in our own Pro¬ 
ceedings of this remarkable discovery; hut our limited space obliges us to 

von. XVI. 
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refer our readers to the volume under review for the farther particulars 
furnished by Kr, Smith respecting these antiquities. It may suffice hero to 
observe, that the largest of tho glass vessels here figured is a diota, bearing 
close resemblance in form and dimensions to the vase found with a sepulchral 
deposit at Qeldeston, Norfolk, as described by Mr. James Yates in this 


Journal, vol. vi., p. 110. The height of the vase found in Sussejc is 
12 inches, its diameter 10 inches ; the two handles are of considerable 
breadth and solidity, the globular body of the vessel being of thin 
green glass. A small glass phial, described os having the apMorance 
of a “lachrymatory,” was found inserted as a stopper in the noclr of tho 
vase, but ^ere can be little doubt that such had not been its original. 


T 


Intention, It appears to he one of tho small recipients for perfumes or 
unguents, often found accompanying ancient interments ; but this example 
is remarkable as bearing at the Attorn a device, or maker’s mark, a human 
figure robed and surrounded by an inscription of which the letters . . . 
KIM ... only can be decyphered. (See woodcuts.) Two other glass 
vessels were also found, and are figured above. These had been formed 
in a mould, and measure 6^ inches in height. One of them contained 
remains of some brown vegetable substance, resembling lees of red 
wine. Notices of vessels of glass, either used as Ossuaria, or discovered 
with Roman interments, may be found in the memoir by Mr. Yates before 
cited, also in Akerman's Archaeological Index, plates ix. x., and in tlio 
two valuable works by the Abbd Cochet, "La Normandie Souterraine,” 
and “ Sepultures Oauloises, Romaines,” dzc. 
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Mr. Lower has slightly touched the euhjoct of Inns and Inn-signs in 
Sussex. We agree with him tl#t " the arohBology of Inns is a subject 
which merits more attention than it hw yet receired. It offers sereral 
illustrations of the manners and habits of our ancestors which hare become 
obsolete. The Signs, too, by which these houses of entertainment ore 
distinguished, are in many instances connected with religions symbolism 
and with heraldry.” In our old towns where little change has taken place 
tho inn-signs are historical, and even sometimes biographical fragments, 
lioyal and baronial badges, that were famous rallying points, and marks of 
fellowship, protection, and support in those days, there linger, though 
little understood ; and some of the Signs are among tho latest restiges of 
families that have almost passed into oblivion. Often may the tourist with 
an heraldic eye still rend, who have boon the ancient lords of the soil, in the 
Bulls, Bears, Lions, Dragons, Boors, Swans, dee., of the humble inns of our 
villages and country towns. 

Mr. Figo has called attention to another quaint piece of medieral 
pottery that has been discovered in Sussex. It was found at Seaford in 
May last, in digging the foundation of a school-house, and bears some 
resemblance to the mounted knight found at Lowes in 1846, of which a 
description hy him and a wood-cut were published in this Journal, vol. iv., 
p. 79, and also in the Sussex Collections, vol, i., p. 45. Of the newly- 
discovered piece, which is in height 8^ inches, and in length 11^ inches, 
he says, “ the figure is intended for that of a stag j on each of the sides are 
rude figures representing boars attacked both before and behind by animals 
of which it is diflicult to give a description ; they may be intended for 
griffins or dogs. It is covered with green glaze of a somewhat lighter colour 
than that found in 1846. The workmanship is so similar as almost to 
lead to the supposition that they were both made by the same individual. 
In that recently found the workmanship is more elaborate, and therefore 
probably a later production from the same manufactory, if not from the 
same hand.” It was much broken, but has been so well restored, that 
nothing is wauting except a few small pieces, tho loss of which in no way 
interferes with the perfect understanding of the whole design. Several 
fragments of pottery, apparently patterns of a similar figure, were dis¬ 
covered in the earth turned up on that occasion. With the representation 
of this curious ewer we arc enabled to place before our readers that of tho 
vessel formerly discovered at Lewos os above noticed, and an example 
of a much earlier period, found at Agrigentum, and in the form of a 
cow. It appears to have been intended for some such purpose as the 
roediteval vessels found in Sussex, and is well deserving of notice for com¬ 
parison with them. Ewers in forms of lions or other animals, knightly 
figui-es, die., have repeatedly been brought under our notice, and an 
enumeration of the most remarkable examples has been given in this Jour¬ 
nal, vol. XV., p. 280. Mediseval relics of this description are compara¬ 
tively rare. Poi t of a vessel of dark mottled glazed ware, probably intended 
to serve as an ewer, was exhibited in the museum at the meeting of 
the Institute at Chester. It was found in that city, and is in the col¬ 
lection of the Chester Archaeological Society. A fra^ent, part of a 
knightly figure on horseback, found in London, is figured in Joum. Arch. 
Assoc., 1857, p. 132. A similar relic, of green-glazed ware, dug up in 
tho church-yard of Winwick, Lancashire, is nowin the Warrington Museum; 
and anotlier has recently been found at Warrington, which is in tho 
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possession of Dr. Kendrick of that town. It is figured in the Transactions 
of tho Hislorio Society of Lancashire, toI. z., p. 338. 

Mr. J. G. Nichols has contributed a notice of the Progress of King 
Edward VI. in Sussex. It was the only progress made by that 
Sorereign, and took place, bo says, in 1552, correcting, in regard to 
tho year, some statements respecting it in more than one of the earlier 
Toluines of tho Sussex Collections. Edward’s other journeys had only 
oxoeeded the round of his palaces by a yiait to the Bishop of Winchester 
at Farnham. On this occasion ho left London on the 27th of June, and 
risited the following places in the order in which they are named, viz., 
Hampton Court, Oatlands, Guildford, Petwortb, Cowdray, Halnaker, 
Warblington, Bishop's Waltham, Portsmouth, Ticbfield, Southampton, 
Beaulieu, Christ Church, Woodlands in Dorsetshire, Salisbury, Wilton, 
Mottisfont, Winchester, Baaing, Donnington Castle, and Reading; and 
tlience came to Windsor, where he arrived on the 15th of September. 
Mr. Niohols has confined his remarks, with few exceptions, to the Sussex 
portion of the Progress, as was to be expected from the purpose and titio 
of his communication. 

Some Notes and Queries conclude the volume. Ono of them records 
that the Brass at Echingham Church, to the memory of Elizabeth 
Echyngham and Agnes Oxenbrigg, who died in 1452 and 1480 respec¬ 
tively, has been found to have an earlier inscription at the back; and 
another of them announces the discovery of a Roman pavement near 
Danny, in the parish of Hurstpierpoint. 


^rttarologital Snulligtnu. 

The Rev. Robert Willuhs, M.A., announces as ready for the Press, a 
Dictionary of the Cornish Dialect of the Cymraeg, or ancient British 
language, in which the words are elucidated by examples from the Cornish 
works now remaining. The synonyms will be given in the cognate 
dialects, Welsh, Armorio, Irish, Gaelic, and Manx, showing the connection 
between the difierent dialects, and forming a Celtic Lexicon. A comparative 
grammar will be prefixed. ' The work will form one volume quarto ; 
subscribers’names are received by tho author,,Rhydycroesau, Oswestry. 

In the Public Library at Zurich is preserv^ a remarkable Roll of Arms, 
of the fourteenth century, formerly in the collection of the learned 
Schenchzor. It measures about twelve feet in length, and comprises not 
less than 587 coats of sovereign princes, and of the oUef noble families of 
Europe, carefully drawn and illuminated. Three speeimeu plates were 
produced by the Society of Antiquaiies of Zurich, in lo48, in their valuable 
Transactions ; and their President, Dr. Keller, proposes to publish a fac- 
rimile of the entire Roll (by subscription) forming ono vol. 4to., witli 
about 24 plates in colours. The great utility of so early an authority, for 
identification of monuments, works of art, Ac., requires no comment. 
The subscription price is 20 francs (about 16f.). Subscribers’ names are 
received by Messrs. Willis and Sotheran, 136, Strand. 

The Ahndal Mestihs of the Archseological Institute will commence at 
Carlisle, on Tuesday, July 26. 
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JUNE, 1859. 


ON THE BOUNDARIES THAT SEPARATED THE WELSH AND 
ENGLISH RACES DURING THE 76 TEARS WHICH FOLLOWED 
THE CAPTURE OF BATH, A.®. 677; WITH SPECULATIONS AS 
TO THE WELSH PRINCES, WHO DURING THAT PERIOD 
WERE REIGNINQ OVER SOMERSETSHIRE. 

BT EDWIN OUB&T, LL.D., D.O.L., Muter of OonrUls and Caiua OoUega 

Some years back I laid before the Institute ^ certaiu 
opinions I had been led to form, with reference to the 
districts respectively occupied by the Welsh and English 
races subsequently to the Treaty of the Mons Badonicus. 
I would now call attention to the boundaries that separated 
the two races at another important epoch of our history, I 
mean after the settlement which necessarily followed the 
battle fought at Deorham, A. D. 577 . This battle was one of 
those events which change the fortunes of a people. It led, 
as we learn from the Chronicle, to the surrender of the 
three groat cities of Gloucester, Cirencester, and Bath; and 
must have left our ancestors in quiet possession of the whole 
basin of the Severn—at least, on this side of the river— 
from the walls of Bath to the woodlands of Arden. The 
Welshmen living south of Bath seem to have come early 
into an arrangement with the conquerors, but we know 
that these restless soldiers were carrying on their desolating 
inroads in other directions for several years afterwards. The 
following entnr refers to one of these inroads. 

“a. 584. Isow Ceawlin and Cutha fought with the Brits 
at the place that is called Fethanleah, and there Cutha was 

> Yid. "The eerl; EnglUh Settlements in South Britain." Salisbury Volume, 
Arch. InsUtute, p. 28. 
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slain, and Ceawlin took many towns and countless booty, 
and angry (yrre) he returned to his own country.” 

The Chronicle does not disclose to us any ground for 
Ceawlin’s anger, and I can only account for the existence of 
such a feeling on the supposition that ho considered the 
check he received at Fethanleah to be owing to some mis¬ 
conduct on the part of his own officers. This hypothesis 
may help us to an explanation of the following entries : 

“ A. 590. Now Ceol reigned 5 years.” 

“ A. 591. Now was there great slaughter at Wodnes boorh 
and Ceawlin was driven out.” 

From Malmesbury we learn that on this occasion both 
Englishmen and Britons conspired against him, De 
Gestis, 1, 2; and from the Appendix to Florence we 
further learn, that among the rebels was his own nephew 
Ceol, whom two years previously he had made his viceroy— 
probably over the newly-conquered districts of the Severn- 
valley. The disaffection which Ceawlin’s harshness had left 
behind him in that neighbourhood may have furnished the 
inducement which tempted the nephew to rebel against his 
benefactor: we are expressly told “immerito rebellavit.” 
Flor. App. 

As Ceawlin’s defeat is an incident of some importance in 
this inquiry, it will not be amiss to dwell awhile on the 
circumstances that attended it. 

Wodnes beorh vras not merely celebrated as the scene 
of Ceawlin’s defeat. In the long struggle for supremacy 
between "Wessex and Mercia, after the latter had advanced 
its frontiers to Cirencester, it was always at Wodens- 
burgh that the kings of Wessex stood on their defence. 
Yet the situation of this important post has not yet been 
determined. According to Sir R. C. Hoare, it was at 
Woodborough, south of the Wansdyke, though he also tells 
us that there is a place called Wanborough ; ^ according to 
a suggestion of the editors of the Mon. Hist. Brit.,* it may 
have been at “ Wemborow ? ”—a place I am unacquainted 
with; according to Mr. Thorpe, the place is undetermined ; * 
while Lappenberg® thinks there may have been a temple 
of Woden at Wodensburgh, and that it was with special 


• North WUt«, p. 18 n. 

* Hon. Hi«t Brit p. SOS. 

‘ Flor. Wig. Chrcm. 9. HUt Society's 


Series. 

* Lapp. Hist of Engl, Thorpe's Transl. 
i. 283. 
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reference to such temple that the kings of Wessex took post 
there. As there is so much in our early history which must 
ever remain uncertain, we ought not to leave unsettled any 
question that really admits of settlement. The place is 
beyond all question Wanborough, near Swindon. 

I have observed elsewhere that names of places which, 
in the Anglo-Saxon times, took what may be termed the 
genitival form, not unfrcqucntly appear as simple compounds 
a few centuries later. Thus in the eleventh and twelftli 
centuries, I should expect to find, instead of Wodens burgh 
the simple compound tVoden-burgh;^ md. Wanborough would 
be the modern corruption of Woden-burgh, just as Wans- 
dyke is the modem corruption of Wodens dyke,^ and 
Wensday (the ordinary pronunciation of Wednesday) is 
the modern corruption of Woden’s day. Here, then, we 
have identity of name, and that it indicates identity oi^ace, 
will hardly be doubted by any one who casts his eye over 
the map, and sees all the great highways of Wessex con¬ 
verging to a point in the neighbourhood of this village. 
When posted at Wanborough, the king of Wessex had 
Homan roads whereby to communicate with Winchester and 
Old Sarum, the capitals of his two px-incipal shires, while 
another Roman road came to him from Silchester through 
the heart of Berkshire, and the Icknield Street brought him 
the men of the Chiltern, and adjacent parts of Oxfordshire. 
It was neither to protect nor to be protected by any 
Temple of Woden, that he took post at Woden’s burgh. 
A military necessity fixed him there; it was the key of 
Wessex. 

At Wanborough, then—as it were in the threshold of his 
house—Ceawlin prepared for the final struggle. After a 
reign of more thaix tliirty years, and conquests such as no 


' Aubrey, in bis Mon. Brit, aotuaJly 
c&Ub Wanborough by tbia name. 

X 1 have ever considered tbie word as 
exhibiting the true etymology of Wsns- 
dyke. Vide Salisbury vol.Arcb.Institute, 
p. 28 n. From tome expressions that 
occur in Hr. Scertli'e pipei' " The 
Course of the Wansdyke,’’ Som. Arch. J. 
yol. yii. part 2, p. 16, a hasty reader 
might be led to infer, that I adapted 
Stukeley'e etymology, which erery Saxon 
scholar must repudiate. 

It is a speoalation of Qrimm, in which 
he is followed by Kemble, Sax. in Engl. i. 


62 and 343, that Woden, like Mereurius, 
was the Ood of boundaries. Tbs Latin 
Mereurius, the Oreek Hermea, and his 
prototype the Saramaya of the Ssneciit 
hymna were all of ^em supposed to 
have the superiutendeaco of boundaries, 
and os they all three presided oyer the 
planet Merouiy, with which our own 
Woden was conneoted, it is a reoaotiahla 
conjecture, that Woden is the English 
repreeentatiye of these divinitiee, sud as 
such nartook of their attributes This 
hypothesis will aooouut for the names 
both of Wanborough and of Wnuadyke. 
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other English king could boast he had to meet revolted 
subjects in alliance with the people he had so often van¬ 
quished. The English settlers of the Severn-valley, with 
their Welsh confederates, must have advanced, like the 
Mercians at a later period, along the Roman road leading 
from Cirencester ; and after one of the fiercest and bloodiest 
battles recorded in our annals, Ceawlin was defeated. Two 
years afterwards he died in exile. 

After such a defeat, Wessex must have been long in a 
state of weakness and prostration, but it had recovered its 
former power, when a.D. 643, Cenwalh became its king. 
His repudiation of his wife, the sister of Penda King of 
Mercia, the invasion of Wessex by that monarch, the expul¬ 
sion of Cenwalh, his conversion to Christiaiuty during his 
exile, and his return to his kingdom by the aid of his 
kinsman Cuthred are matters of history, and need not here 
detain us. It was four years after his return from exile, and 
in the ninth year of his reign, that he began the career of 
conquest, which brings him into connection with our present 
subject. 

Prom Malmesbury we gather, that after the expulsion of 
Cenwalh, the Britons, emboldened it would seem by the 
opportunity, and ill brooking the condition to which they 
had been reduced, made attempts to throw oflF the supremacy 
of Wessex.* The steps by which Cenwalh re-asserted 
English dominion, and effected the final subjugation of the 
Britons in the north of Somersetshire, are recorded in the 
following entries of the Chronicle. 

" A. 652. Now Cenwalh fought at Bradan ford (Bradford) 
by Avon. 

“ A. 658. Now Cenwalh fought against the Weals at the 
Pens (aet Peonnum), and drove them to the Pedride 
(Parret)." 

It will be seen that the Chronicle does not mention the 
enemy with whom Cenwalh fought at Bradford. But we 
know of no enemy he was engaged with after his return 
from exile but the Welsh, and it would be difficult to say 
what other adversary he could encounter in that locality.® 


• D* Oeatia, i. 2. 

’ There would not be room for doubt 
on the aubject, but for the einreaaion of 
Ethalwerd, “ bellum geeeit ciTilaLittle 


weight, bowerer, ia dne to the statements 
of this writer at any time; and Uis 
ignorance is more toMi nanellj eon- 
splcuoua in this port of hia narrative. 
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The battle ” at the Pens " must hare made the whole of 
Somersetshire north of Selwood English ground, and the 
Welsh, who up to the period when Cenwalh began his 
conquests, had been living in the neighbourhood of Bath, 
must either have retired southwards, or been absorbed in 
the English population which followed the tide of conquest. 
We have to inquire what were the boundaries which 
separated the Welshmen of this district from their English 
neighbours during the interval that elapsed between the 
conquests of Ceawlin and these later conquests of his 
successor Cenwalh. 

It was for a long time, and I believe it stiU is' the prevalent 
opinion among our antiquaries, that the Wansdyke was the 
southern boundary of Ceawlin’s conquests. The doubts I 
had long entertained as to the correctness of this opinion 
were strengthened on reading the account of the survey of 
the Wansdyke which Sir R. C. Hoare has given us in his work 
on North Wiltshire. After tracing the dyke over certain 
meadows to Englishcombe Church, he tells us, “ In the two 
uppermost of these fields, called farther and hither home 
grounds (Cattle) the ridge is very grand and perfect. At 
the head of the latter of these grounds I observed another 
bank and ditch steering towards Wansdyke from the south¬ 
west.”—North Wilts, p. 25. I took the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity that offered itself after reading this passage of 
examining the bank and ditch referred to, and found 
them extending the whole length of the hither home 
ground, alongside of, and merely sep^ated by a hedge 
from, the lane leading thence to English-batch. The 
vallum was some 4 feet high, and the ditch was to the 
westward. On leaving the hither home ground the dyke’ 


He actuallx mistook tbe name of the 
place srhsrs the second battle was fought 
for that of on English king—*' Oenualh 
et Peowa recat bella reitannmt Britan- 
not adTerstu.’ 

' The latest jiotice of the sabjact I 
TiaTe met with, is contained in a paper 
written by the Rev. P. Warre, a gentle¬ 
man who hat made the earthworks of 
the West of England hie particular study. 
He thinks Ceawlin '* probably extended 
bis conquest to the coast of the Bristol 
Channel, somewhere between Portishesd 
and We6ton.super-mBre.” Som. Arcb. 
Jour. 1856 and 1867, part 2, p. SO. At 


Bome point of the ocast between these two 
places, the Wansdyke, according to the 
generally received opinion, terminated 
its course. 

* The Anglo.Sazon term die was used 
both as a masculine and as a feminioe 
subitantive; and it was a euggestion of 
Eetnble’s, that in the former case it might 
signify tbo vsllum, sad in tho latter, the 
foes or ditoh. J>yhs is its modem re- 
preeentstive in the north, and ditcA in 
the south of England, and our ordinary 
English employs the first of these words 
to signify the vallum, and the other tlie 
fossa. But in tho north dyke is used in 
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crossed the lane and entering a ploughed field was lost. I 
followed its direction in the hope of finding some other 
portion of it; but the season was an unfavourable one, the 
trees being in full leaf,* and it was not till I reached Walls- 
mead some 6 miles south of Bath, that I recovered any 
traces of the object I was in search of. Eastward of the 
homestead of this name a stretch'of meadow sweeps over a 
small combe, and then rises to the ridge overlooking the 
great valley in which lie Medyat and Camerton. Here, just 
where I had expected to find it, on the very line of water¬ 
shed separating the drainage of the Frome from that of the 
Avon, I discovered a fragment of the dyke. It was but a 
fragment, for the grass land narrowed to a point on reaching 
the ridge, but though the dyke was on the very verge of 
the descent into the valley, its ditch was to the westward, 
and I felt convinced that it formed part of the lino of earth¬ 
work I had been examining at Englishcombe. A bolt of 
trees that had been planted on it,'* was continued some 
300 yards into the ploughed field immediately adjoining 
it to the northward, and I had little doubt that when the 
belt was planted, the dyke was for the whole of this distance 
a conspicuous feature in the landscape, and as such gave 
luune to the adjacent pastures. 

My search south of Walls-mead was not very successful, 
as might perhaps have been expected with so little to guide 
it; but I examined Wallscombe near Wells with care, and 
discovered in its neighbourhood, what I believe to be another 
portion of the dyke. About half a mile west of the 
picturesque hollow which bears this name of Walls-combe, 
there is an occupation road loading from Pens-hill farm 
down to the turnpike road from Wells to Bristol. The lower 
part of this occupation road passes between high banks 
covered with gorse. Tlie westward bank is formed by the 
natural slope of the ground, but that to the eastward is 

both tbsM MDSC*. as ia ditch in oor along the oonrM of theie boundary 
Bimthom eountie*. K portion of the d;kea uems to have been very prevalent 
rieam-dvke, near Cambridge, ie etiU during the seventeenth and oarW part of 
called “ High Ditch " by the peasantry. the eighteenth- century. It would bare 
> The proper esason for these inveetl- been well if the eame respect for an- 
gations is the winter, or early spring. A tiquity had been exhibited by some of onr 
wood which, at such a time, might be modem landowners. The wanton de- 
satisfactorily explored in balf-an-hour, strnetlon of these monuments which has 
would at another season require a day's been so general during the last ten or 
searching before it yielded up its secrets. fifteen year* is oeriainly not creditable 
‘ The habit of planting rows of trees to those who might have prevented it. 
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evidently artificial, and might be thought at first sight to 
consist of mere heaps of naud and filth thrown out of the 
hollow way beneath it for the convenience of passage. 
But a careful examination convinced me such was not the 
case; and when I found a little farther on mounds of earth, 
in a direction where the dyke might pass, and the road did 
not, I felt satisfied that I had been examining a portion of 
“the wall,” though in a state of much degradation. On 
Salisbury Plain, Malborough Downs, the Chiltem, and other 
districts where the surface of the groimd has been little 
disturbed, we frequently find ancient trackways entering 
into these boundary ditches and running along them, some¬ 
times for considerable distances. Before the inclosure of 
Pens-hill, now some seventy or eighty years ago, I believe 
one of the ancient trackways leading up to it ran along the 
ditch which accompanied the vallum, and that the present 
occupation road, in some part at least of its course, coincides 
with such trackway. 

In the neighbourhood of Walls-combe is the mineral 
district of the Mendip. The high value set on the lead 
mines of that district in times immediately preceding those 
we are treating of, is manifest from the pains, which must 
have been taken, in carrying through an intricate country the 
Roman road which led to them fi-om Old Sarum. Nothing 
was more natural than for Ceawlin to insist on the possession 
of these lead-mines ; and if it were conceded to him, no line 
of demarcation could be drawn, which would more neatly or 
more effectually secure his object than the one we have 
been describing. Lead-mines are now working immediately 
to the west of this line, but I know of none to the east¬ 
ward ; while the vallum proceeds from Englishcombo 
towards the coveted mines in a course as direct as the water 
system of the country would allow, with any regard to the 
mutual convenience of the parties. 

That such boundary line did at one time separate the two 
races, is strongly indicated by the topography of the district. 
Close to the supposed boundary, and on what has been con¬ 
sidered to be the English side of it, are Englishcombe and 
Englishbatch—and I would ask, whence could these names 
originate 1 Certainly not from any proprietor bearing the 
name of English, for Englishcombe is mentioned in Domes¬ 
day, which was compiled before surnames were known in 
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England; and the only way in which I can account for 
their origin, is by supposing that the places they indicate 
were inhabited by Englishmen at a time when an alien race 
were living in the immediate neighbourhood. There is, I 
think, a fair and reasonable presumption, that by the terms 
of the settlement between Ceawlin and the Welsh princes, the 
latter retained possession of the Frome valley, and raised the 
dyke we have been endeavouring to trace, as the lino of 
demarcation between them and the formidable strangers who 
had invaded their country. 

The name of another locality in this neighbourhood may 
deserve a passing notice. West of Englishcombe, and at the 
foot of the strong earthwork now bnown as Stantonbury, is 
a village called Merkbury, i. e., the burgh or fortress of the 
March. Here, or perhaps in the adjacent earthwork, tlie 
kings of Wessex may have kept a guard, to watch over the 
marches and to punish any Welshmen who might cross the 
dyke to “lift" the cattle, or other property of their English 
neighbours. 

If we admit the premises, the boundary line south of 
Bath is a very obvious one. At Wookey Hole, near Wells, 
rises the Axe, which is the drain of the marshes lying south 
of the Mendip, and along this river, from its mouth to its 
source, the boundary must have run, then along the vallum 
by Walls-combe and Walls-mead to English-combe, and then 
along the Wansdyke® to the river. 

Our knowledge of the boundary north of Bath must be 
gleaned mainly from a passage to be found in the Eulogium 
Historiarum. This well-known MS. was written, as the 
scribe informs us, in the year 1372, and by command of a 
certain prior. Leland, whose notice of its contents has 
been the chief means of drawing public attention to it, con¬ 
sidered it to be a Malmesbury MS., written by some monk 
of Malmesbury, at the command of some prior of Malmes¬ 
bury ; and though the opinion has been controverted, I 

• Th# W»ngdjke aeenu like other The Old-English verb to tyne signifiee to 
portion* of the boundary line to have beloet; and “wall-tyning" must mean 
been known at one Hmo as “the wall” the toes or disappearance of the wall. It 
1 learn from mv friend Mr. Dickinson of la probable that in the neighbourhood of 
King Weston, that the neighbourhood of this, the main lino of approach to the 
the houae known as “ The Croas Keya,” city from the aonth, the “ wall" was 
immediately aouth of Bath, and aitaaled levelled at a very early period and 
on the vMy line of the Wanedjke, is that the name of " wall-tyning ” origi- 
oalled in eei-taia maps " the woll tyniug.” uated in this oiroumstanoo. 
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believe it to be in the main a coirect one.® The following 
is the account the Eulogium gives us of the foundation of the 
great monastery, which has conferred celebrity on the name 
of Malmesbury:— 

“ There was in Ireland (Scotia) ’’ a certain monk named 
Meildulf, who was so harassed by thieves and robbers in his 
own country that he could hardly live. He, seeing that he 
could not long remain there, took to flight, and csame as far 
as England. As he was surveying the country and thinking 
how Gk)d would dispose of him, he at last took up his 
quarters under the Castellum of Bladon, which in the Saxon 
tongue was called Ingelbourne Castle. This Castellum was 
built by a' certain British king, the eighteenth from Brutus, 
by name Dunwallo, and by surname Molmuncius, 642 
years before the Incarnation. There had formerly been a 
city ther6, which was totally destroyed by the foreigners 
(aliem'genis) but the castellum, being a fortified building, 
maintained itself, and stood there a long time after the 
Incarnation without having any dwelling near it. The 
king’s residence and the manor belonging to it were, both 
in the Pagan and in Christian times, at Kairdurburgh, which 
is now'called Brukeburgh, or otherwise Brokenbern (Bro- 
kenberh). The hermit aforesaid by name Meldulf selected 
for himself a hermitage beneath the Castellum, having 
obtained permission from the men in charge of it for there 
was not much resort of people there, and when the neces¬ 
saries of life began to fail him, he collected round him 
scholars to teach, that by their liberality he might mend bis 
scanty commons. In a short time, these scholars so learn¬ 
ing the rudiments swelled into a small convent,” &c. (c. 92). 

From another passage in the Eulogium we learn that 
besides his work at Malmesbury, Dunwallo built castella 
at Laycok and Tetraonburgh. Laycok is, of course, Layoock 
on the Avon, but the locadity of Tetraonburgh has not yet 
been ascertained. 

The writer of the Eulogium took his very absurd 


* Sinoe thU question w«a argued at 
Bath Uat summer, it baa been elaborately 
diacuased in the edition of the Buloxium 
lately publiebed by the Treasury Com¬ 
missioners. The ^tor has been led to 
the same oonclusions ms myself. 

7 Whether rre ehoold translate Seot- 
VOL. XVI. 


land or Ireland depends on the question, 
\rhether the writer of the MS. was using 
the language of his own century, or 
merely transcribing from an ancient MS., 
one that might probably date from 
Anglo-Saxon times. 

b 
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chronology from Jeffrey, but I think no critical reader will 
doubt, that the main facts of his story must have been 
derived mediately or immediately from authorities that 
were contemporaneous, or nearly so with the foundation of 
the monastery. We may, I thinlc, safely infer, that when 
Maildulf visited the place, he found an English guard posted 
in a certain castellum, said to have been built by a Welsh 
prince named Dyvnwal Moelmyd ; * that the castellum was 
surrounded by the ruins of Caer Bladon—or, as we now 
term it, Mahnesbury* — which still lay waste as the 
“ alienigeni,” or in other words our ancestors, had left 
it a century before; and that the king’s steward, who, 
by the bye, was an oflScer of rank and dignity, resided at 
Caer Dur or Brokenborough,^ and held the surrounding 
district as part of the royal demesne. The brook flowing 
by Brokenborough seems to have been known to the Welsh 
as the Bladon,® and to the English as the “ Ingelboume,” ® 
and hence the castellum built at its junction with the Avon 
was called by the English “ Ingelboume Castle." I think 
we may further gather, that when our ancestors sacked 
Caer Bladon, A.D. 577, the Welsh still maintained them* 
selves in the castellum, and that as the Brokenborough 
brook took the name of Ingelboume, that is the brook of 
the Engle, the oiAer brook, that is the Avon, was considered 
as belonging to the Welsh. Some time must have elapsed 
before the name of Ingelboume was generally accepted in 
the neighbourhood; and as it is stated that Brokenborough 
was the seat of the fioyal Manor during both the Heathen 


* Tbia Dkine ia veil known to Weleh 
legend. The Latinued form Dunvallo 
Ifolmutius, wee probably first need by 
Jefi^ey. Had the name been Latinised 
at an earlier period, the first element 
now reprreonted by Dyvn, would no 
doubt have taken the tbape of JJomtui, 
In adopting the ebroiiology of Jefiray, 
the writer of the Enlogium aeeros aleo to 
have adopted bia nomenclature. 

^ The old Boglieh name for the place 
waa Maildulfebury, of wbicb Malmeenury 
is the eocTuption. 

> The name of Brokenborough is what 
may be called ** suggeative.’' We readily 
picture to oureelvei the king's eteward 
settled in the Welsh town, browing hi* 
alea, aalting hia meota, and busily storing 
up whsat in hia granarie*, to be provided 


against the next occoeion when his master 
aboil pass down the Foaa from Cirea- 
ooeter to Bath; and at the same time we 
see the breach by which our anoeatora 
first entered Caer Dur still unrepaired, 
though a Walsh garrison is lying only two 
miles off in the castellum at Cooi 
Bladon. It is the old story—that con- 
tempt of enemies which baa ever been 
characteristic of our countrymen, and 
which, if it iiaa often led them to victory, 
hoe sometime* entailed upon them very 
humiliating reverse*. 

* The Welsh name of the river was 
■ometimee need by the Monks of Malmes¬ 
bury. Vid. C. D. No. XL 

• VjcL the boundaries of Broken¬ 
borough. C. D. No. 460, vol. m. p. 447. 
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and the Christian periods, there is a fair presumption that 
the Welsh and English were neighbours to each other at 
Malmesbury during the whole of the interval that elapsed 
between the date of CeawHn’s conquest and that of 
Cenwalh’s. 

Here, then, we have two fixed points; the one near Bath, 
where the Wansdyke reached the Avon, and the other at 
Malmesbury. The question is, how were they connected ? 
Now, at the point where the Wansdyke reached the Avon, 
there is on the opposite bank a succession of high steep 
blulffs, Farley Down, King’s Down, &c. which, as they 
trend northwards form the eastern side of the Box-valley. 
The valley gradually narrows into a ravine, one of those 
singular rents which characterise the outcrop of the oolite— 
as it were a natural ditch some two hundred feet deep, and 
even at the present day one-third filled with forest Along 
this valley the boundary must have run to Castlecombe, 
w'here there is reason to believe was once a Roman Station, 
and thence over the open to Malmesbury. 

I have not examined the country between Castlecombe 
and Malmesbury in search of the dyke which no doubt at 
one time crossed it, for an open country that has been under 
the plough for a thousand years holds out little encourage¬ 
ment to the explorer. But estates lying in this district are 
the subject of several charters, and in the description of the 
boundaries, we find references to a “ vetus fossatum,” to a 
“ fossatum quod appellatur dych," Ac. If these boundaries 
were thoroughly investigated, there would, I think, be a 
fair probability of our lighting upon some fragments of the 
ancient ditch, which, at the period in question, must have 
separated the two races. 

To the north-east of Malmesbury are to be found the 
scanty remains of Bradon Forest. When disafforested in the 
time of Charles I., it reached eastward as far as Cricklade ; 
and in the eighth century it seems to have touched in the 
opposite direction upon Malmesbury, for the historian of that 
name informs us, that it was the beauty of these woodlands 
that-induced Maildulf to select the place for his residence — 
“ Nemoris amoenitate quod tunc temporis iminensum eo loco 
succreverat captus eremeticam exercuit.”* From Bradon 


'* De Fontifleibus, Lib. t. 
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a line of forest seems to have stretched almost uninter¬ 
ruptedly to Selwood. It must have run nearly parallel to, 
and in some places immediately beneath, the chalk hills 
which bound to the westward the bleak upland known as 
Salisbury Plain. Large masses of natural wood are still 
to be met with along this line of country and tracts now 
denuded of timber still bear names, such as Melkshara 
Forest, Blackmore Forest, Pewsham Forest, &c., which plainly 
indicate their former character. 

On the line of this natural boundary, on the very brow of 
the hill looking down upon the basin of the Aron, stands 
the town of Devizes. The etymology of this name has 
given rise to much absurd speculation, but is not, as it 
seems to me, very far to seek. The continuator of Florence,® 
and William of Newburgh,® both call the place Divism, a 
word which is found used in our charters as the technical 
term for boundaries, from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
century. The probability is, that the district where the 
Roman road leading from London to Bath, stooped down 
into Welsh territory was known as "the borders and that 
when Devizes was founded in the twelfth century it took its 
• name from the district, and was called Divisae according to 
the phraseology of the period. A Cistercian monastery in 
Northamptonshire, which was also founded in the twelfth 
century, was called De Divisis, either because it lay on the 
borders of Rockingham Forest, or because the forest itself 
W.TS looked upon as constituting the Divism or borders of the 
county—certainly not for either of the foolish reasons which 
are given us in the Monasticon. Devizes is of course nothing 
more than a barbarous anglicism for Divis®. 

Further south, at the extreme angle of Salisbury Plain, 
and immediately adjoining to localities which still exhibit 
very rcmai’kable traces of British occupation, we meet with 
the village called lifere. This name is no less significant 
and appropriate than that of Devizes; and may indeed be 
considered as the English equivalent of the Latin word. 

It may be thought strange, that the Welsh should retain 
a tongue of land some 50 miles long by 14 broad, in* the 
midst of a country which had become English territory. 
But everything tends to show us, that these anomalies were 

* Flop. Wig. Chron. 2,126. Hist. Soo. Publ. 

* Hist. Anglic: b. I, c. vL 
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of frequent occurrence in the territorial arrangements of tlie 
period. After one of these dreadful inroads of which we 
have spoken, the open country—^more especially in the 
neighbourhood of the great roads—must have presented a 
scene of desolation over which our ancestors moved as 
masters ; but scattered here and there must have been 
towns, castella, and forests in which the wretched inhabitants 
liad taken refuge, and were they still maintained themselves. 
In resettling the boundaries the great problem would no 
doubt be, how to unite these scattered localities with other 
Welsh territory, so as least to encroach upon the districts 
which the sword of tlie foreigner had won. The difficulty 
was not badly met in the case before us. The main lines 
of comniunication, to wit the Roman roads leading from 
Cirencester to Bath and Winchester respectively, were 
yielded up to our ancestors, but the wooded valleys of the 
Frome and the Avon were left in the possession of their 
old inhabitants. The new frontier may have been a weak 
one along the “Wall,” from Wallscombe to Englishcombe, 
and again from Castlecombe to Malmesbury; but in every 
other part of its course, it was a lino drawn by the hand 
of nature herself, and as strong as hill forest or marsh 
could make it. 

In following out these speculations, the questions naturally 
arise, who were the British princes that negotiated the 
treaty which resulted in all this parcelling out of territory 1 
who the British Idng that led his Welshmen to the fierce 
fight upon the plains of Wanborough 1 who the leaders 
that withstood Cenwalh at Bradford, and at “the Pens 1” 
These are fair and reasonable questions, but they are not 
easily answered. In the whole course of our national 
history there is no period, in which the fortunes of the 
British race are involved in more bewildering uncertainty 
than the one we are now concerned with. Still, however, 
there are some glimmerings of light which if rightly used 
may help to guide us, and contemptible as is the authority 
of Jeffrey’s work considered as a history, yet it may possibly 
contain legendary matter that will be of service to us in the 
inquiry. 

This fabler traces the line of Brutus through a long series 
of British kings till it terminates in the death of the two 
brothers Ferrex and Porrex. Then, we are told, after some 
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interval a certain young man named Dunwallo Molmutius, 
son of Cloten, Duke of Cornwall, rebelled against the king 
of Loegria (England) and made himself King of Britain. 
This Dunwallo constructed roads, compiled the celebrated 
code of laws which bears his name, and died leaving two 
sons Belinus and Brennus. Civil war arose between the 
brothers, the latter of whom was aided by the King of 
Denmark. They wore, however, at last reconciled, and 
Brennus passed over to the continent, and after various 
adventures took Rome—was in short the Brennus whom 
Livy has made famous. Belinus left his kingdom to his 
son Gurguntius Barbtruch, a mild prince but a man of 
spirit; and when the King of Denmark refused to pay the 
customary tribute, Gurguntius attacked him, and after 
many fierce battles compelled him to submit, &c. 

We have already observed that a prince named Dyvnwal 
Moelmyd—of which name Dunwallo Molmutius is merely 
the Latinised form—figures largely in Welsh legendary 
history. Ho is commemorated in no less than four of tlie 
triads ", and not only are his laws represented as the 
groundwork of the celebrated Code of Hywel Dda, but 
copies of them are said to be still extant in certain MSS., 
and have been more than once published. There is no 
character of early Welsh story that comes before us in a 
more consistent shape, or with circumstances that more 
nearly approach to historical probability. If we look 
merely to Welsh tradition, it seems difficult to suppose that 
Dyvnwal Moelmyd was a mere myth; and when we find the 
early accounts of Malmesbury ascribing to him the erection 
of the castellum at that place, and of two other castella in 
the neighbourhood, we can hardly help drawing the 
inference, that he was a real personage, who before, and 
perhaps not long before, Ceawlin’s inroad exercised a certain 
supremacy in that part of Biitain. If we further suppose 
that certain loose traditions of his reign reached Jeffrey, we 
can easily understand how such a writer would feel little 
scruple in fixing him some 400 years before Christ, merely 
in order to identify Ids son Brennus with the conqueror of 
Rome. 

The hypothesis w'e have sketched out is indirectly 
supported by another and perfectly independent line of 
inquiry. “The Book of Llandaff ” in its present shape is a 
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compilation of the t^welfth century, and some of the legends 
it contains may perhaps be of a date not long anterior to its 
compilation. But the charters it contains were certainly 
taken wholly or in part, literally or with slight verbal 
alterations, from the Registry of the Cathedral, and from 
these charters we learn that the principal benefactors of 
Llandaff were certain princes, who reigned over the present 
counties of Monmouth and Glamorgan, in the following 
order; Teithfalt, Tewdric, Meuric, Athruis, Morgan, (ke.; 
and from the latter Glamorgan took its name—Gwlad 
Morgan, the country of Morgan. The charters which 
mention these princes never meddle with chronology, and 
the dates which have been quite recently assigned to the 
reigns of some of them, differ by centuries. Yet it seems 
easy enough to settle within narrow limits the periods when 
these princes must have lived. It appears from the charters 
that King Meuric w-as a contemporary of the two bishops 
Dubricius and Odoceus. Now according to the Annales 
Cambriae, Bishop Dibric (who must certaiinly be Dubricius) 
died A.D. 612 ; and according to the same authority King 
ludris (who must certainly be the same person as Athruis), 
was slam in battle on the banks of the Severn in the year 
632.^ We may then conclude that his grandfather Tewdric 
was reigning over Glamorgan towards the close of the sixth, 
century. The story which represents® this prince as leaving 
his hernxitage on the banks of the Wye to join the army of 
his son King Meuric, of his defeating our ancestors and 
earning a martyr’s fate and fame in the moment of victory, 
is no doubt familiar to the reader. In St. Teilo’s legend,® 
Mailcun, Tewdric son of Teithpall, and Giorgant Mawr, that 
is, Gwrgant the Great, appear among the earliest benefactors 
of Llandaff, and they are all three represented, according to 
the loose statements common to this class of'compositions as 
contemporaries of the saint, Mailcim is of course the 
celebrated Maelgwn Gwynedd, King of North Wales, whose 
death is recorded in the Annales Cambriae, a.d. 547, and 
Gurgantus Magnus, we leau*n from the charters, was fe,ther- 
in-law to King Meuric. If we suppose Teudricus and 
Gurgantus Magnus to have flourished during the half 

f Th« death of “ ludruii, King of the ‘ L!h. Land. 1 S3. 

BritODS,” Is recorded in the Annals of * Lib. Laud. 111. 

Tighernocli, nnder the date 633. 
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century which followed Maelgwn's death, we shall suflSciently 
meet the requirements of the story, such as it may be 
gathered from the disjointed notices, contained in the 
charters and other trustworthy portions of the Liber 
Landavensis. 

From the manner in which the name of Gurgantus 
Magnus is mentioned, it is evident he was a prince of high 
rank and dignity among his contemporaries. When Bishop 
Oudoceus returned to Wales from Canterbury after his 
consecration, we are told' that “ King Meuric, with his two 
sons and his wife Onbraus, daughter of Gurgantus Magnus, ' 
and the three Abbots of the three monasteries, and all the 
princes of the kingdom,” went out to meet him, and though 
the whole story be a fable, it may sufl&cc to show us the 
place which Gurgantus Magnus occupied in Welsh tradition. 
Again, in a certain charter,* “ Meuric King of Glamorgan, 
son of Teudri^ and his wife Onbraust, daughter of 
Gurgantus Magnus,” &c., gave certain estates to Llandaff 
and Bishop Oudoceus; and in another charter, estates in 
Gower are given to the same religious foundation by 
“ Athruis, grandson of Gurgantus Magnus.”® These princes 
of Glamorgan, though certainly among the most eminent in 
South W’ales, seem to have been proud of their connection 
with this great but mysterious personage. Yet we know 
not who or what "he was or where he lived, though we can 
give the genealogy of some half dozen petty princes, who 
mtist have been his contemporaries. Every little district 
west of the Severn is provided with its regulus, and we are 
fairly driven across the Bristol Channel before we can find 
room for one who filled such a space in the eyes of his con¬ 
temporaries. May he not have been king of Domnonia, 
the same Gurguntius Barbtruch, whom Jeffrey represents as 
the grandson of Dunwallo Molmutius, and who, under the 
name of Gwrgan Varvtrwch,figures so largely in Welsh legend ? 

Welsh scholars, who have annotated the Liber Lan¬ 
davensis, seem inclined to think that all the estates conveyed 
by the charters in which the name of Gurgantus Magnus 
occurs, were situated in Gower.* It seems probable that 
the supremacy of this king of Domnonia was acknowledged 


' Lib. Land., p. 125. 
’ Lib. Luid. 132. 

* Ziib, Land, 136, 


* The port of SwuiMa, which adjoina 
to Gower, muet here been the chief 
means of commoniesUoa between South 
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by the Welsh princes west of tlie Severn, and that the lands 
conveyed to Llandaff by his daughter and grandson were 
part of the royal demesne, which, as suzerain, he had a 
right to dispose of, and which he had given to his daughter 
on her marriage with Meuric. That the suzerain had power 
to make Xhese territorial grants may be inferred from the 
statement we find in Nennius, to the effect that Pascentius, 
son of Vortigem, received the territory called Guortigiaun, 
in Herefordshire, as a gift from Ambrosius, who was “ king 
over all the districts of Britain "—largiente Ambrosio qui 
fuerat rex in omnes rcgiones Britannue. Again, the Liber 
Landavensis contains a charter,® in which Pepiau king of 
Ercyng bestows on Llandaff and Bishop Dubricius an 
estate lying near the Wye, and described as “the gift 
(jaculum) * of his father-in-law King Constantinus,” who 
signs as one of the attesting witnesses. This charter pre¬ 
cedes the two which make mention of Qurgantus Magnus, 
and must therefore, I presume, be of earlier date. I infer, 
that before the time of Gurgantus Magnus, the sovereignty 
of Constantinus was acknowledged west of the Severn, and 
that by virtue of his sovereign power, he conveyed the estate 
in question to his son-in-law King Pepiau. 

“ The conversion of Constantinus to the Lord,” is a cele¬ 
brated entry in the Annales Cambrise, from wliich Tighemach 
appears to have borrowed it. The date attached to it, 
according to the calculation of the editors of the Mon. 
Hist. Brit., corresponds with the year of our Lord 589 ; but 
in the annals of Tighemach the entry appears under the 
date 588. The “ conversion,” if we may trust our later 
historians, meant simply a retirement into some monastery ; 
and, according to Fordun,’^ into a Scotch monastery, though 
I suspect he drew this inference rimply from having met 
with the entry in the Scotch, ie., the Gaelic Annals of 
Tighemach. 


Wales aod Domnonia; and therefore we 
can understand how the kings of Dom- 
nonia came to possess territorial ri^ts 
in that neighbourhood. The intercourse 
between Swansea and the oppomte coast 
eseme to be still active. When 1 explored 
the district of Qower some fourteen or 
hfteen years ago, I was much eurprisod 
at the great number of persons I met 
with who were natives of Somerset or 
IJevon. 

VOL. XVI. 


< Lib. Land. p. SO. 

‘ 1 do not remember to have seen any 
other example of this word. Judging 
ftrom the meaning mven to the related 
word Jado, I infer uiat jacvlum, in mo- 
disval Latin, eigniSed a gift or convey¬ 
ance of property. 

7 Scot. Hut. iii. 25. In the pages of 
Fordon “ the sainted Constantinus, King 
of Comubia,'appears aa a miaiionary and 
a martyr ! 

T 
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Having viewed these dark and intricate questions by the 
light of Welsh tradition, and by the aid of such casual hints 
as are furnished us by the Annales Cambriae, and by the • 
charters contained in the Liber Landavensis, let us now 
turn our attention to the scanty but precious notices which 
have been handed down to us in the two works of. Gildas— 
his Epistle and his History. 

The Epistle of Gildas refers to Mailcunus as still living, 
and therefore could not have been written later than tlio 
middle of the sixth century. It could not have been written 
much earlier, for Gildas was born in the year of the siege 
of the Mons Sadonicus, which was probably the year 520, 
and we cannot suppose the epistle to liave been written by 
a man much under thirty. In this work Gildas inveighs 
against five British piinces by name; Constantinus, “ the 
tyrannical whelp of the lioness of Domnonia;" Aurelius 
Conan, spotted like a leopard; Cuneglassus, who is reminded 
that his name signifies a tawny butcher; Vortiperius, the 
aged tyrant of the Dimctie ;® and, finally, “ the island- 
dragon" Mailcunus, at once himself a tyrant and the 
uprooter of tyrants. We are told that Constantinus had 
that very year violated sanctuary and murdered two royal 
youths in their mother’s arms, and beneath the very 
“amphibalum” of the abbot; and that this was not his 
first crime, for that many years before, lost in adulteries and 
sins, he had repudiated his lawful wife, &c. Aurelius Conan 
is bid take warning by the untimely end of his ancestors and 
his brothers (patrum fratrumque), and told that he is now 
but a barren stock. Cuneglassus and Vortiperius are not 
mentioned elsewhere, except in the veracious pages of 
Jeffrey. Mailcunus is the well-known Maelgwn Gwynnedd, 
whose chief seat Anglesea no doubt suggested to Gildas 
the abusive epithet he applies to him. 

The “ History ” of Gildas was written forty years after 
the siege of the Mons Badonicus, or about the year 560. 

It is in tills work that we find Aurelius Ambrosius described 
as " courteous, mild, and true,” as being of Roman descent, 
and as having lost in the disturbances of the time relatives 
(parentes) who had worn the pttrple. The writer’s meaning 
may not be expressed with all the precision wo might wish 


* Ie, the people of Pembroke and tbs ec^'Acent distnote. 
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for, but I think there is only one conclusion* that any 
critical mind can come to, viz., that Aurelius Ambrosius was 
a descendant of the two usurpers Constantinua and Constans, 
■who passed over into Gaxil, a.d. 407, and perished there four 
years afterwards. 

Aurelius Ambrosius, there can be little doubt, was the 
same person as the Natanleod of the Chronicle.’ and there¬ 
fore must have perished a.d. 508. From Gildas’ History we 
gather that at the time it was vmtten, i. e., some half 
century after the death of Aurelius, his descendants were 
occupying a large space in the public eye, though Gildas 
describes them as having greatly degenerated from the 
worth of their ancestors. Now, when we remember that 
the two princes whom Gildas in his Epistle makes the first 
objects of his invective, bore the names respectively of 
Constantinua and Aurelius, we can hardly avoid the con¬ 
clusion that they were the descendants, however unworthy, 
of Aurelius Ambrosius; and when, moreover, we find 
Aurelius Conan reminded, in the same epistle, of the 
untimely end of his ancestors and of his brothers, we are 
almost necessarily led to infer, that he was the brother of 
the royal youths whom Constantine had murdered. Jeffrey 
makes Aurelius Conan the nephew of Constantino, but it 
will agree better with the tenor of our present speculations, 
if we suppose him to have borne to him the relationship of 
great-nephew. It is clear from Gildas’ narrative that the 
murdered princes were mere youths when slain by Con¬ 
stantine, and consequently 'that neither they, nor their 
brother Aurelius Conan, could have had Owen Vinddu (of 
whom we shall speak shortly) for a father, if this elder 
brother of Constantine died at the time we have elsewhere ^ 
supposed to be the case. 

The scanty notice that is taken in Welsh legend of a man 
so eminent as Aurelius Ambrosius is very remarkable. It 
seems to have resulted mainly from the popularity acquired 
by Jeffrey’s romance, that unhappy work which is every¬ 
where found darkening tho pure hght of our early history. 
Nennius tells us, that Arthur was called map tder, the 
terrible boy, because he was cruel from his childhood ; and 


• Vid. Saliabarf 'Vol. Arcb. Institutp, p. 49. 

’ Siilkb. 'Vol. Arcb. losutcto, p. 80. 


' Tb. p. J8. 
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Jeffrey having somewhere met with the phrase, and mistaking 
the adjective for a proper name, supposed it to mean “ the son 
of Uther,” and so called into existence that fabulous per¬ 
sonage Uther Pendragon, the brother of Aurelius Ambrosius, 
and the father of Arthur. Accordingly, and in open defiance 
of Gildas’ History, he treats Ambrosius as a childless 
man, and passes on the sovereignty to this supposed brother, 
the mere creature of his own imagination. The triads and 
other Welsh legends that mentioned Ambrosius appear to 
have been altered with the view of accommodating them 
to these fables, and when a difficulty occurred, the name of 
the usurper Maximus (Maxen Wledig) seems very commonly 
to have been substituted for that of Ambrosius. Owen 
Vinddu, Peblig, Ednyved and Cystennyn Goronawg, are 
represented as the sons of this Maxen Wledig—a statement 
which it is impossible to reconcile either with Roman or 
with British history. But there are certain MSS., for 
instance the one translated by Roberts, which make Owen 
Vinddu to be the son of Ambrosius. This hypothesis has 
nothing in it inconsistent with the known facts of history, 
and gives probability to the statement contained in the. 
remarkable triad which represents Owen Vinddu as one of 
the three Cynvoeissiaid^ or overseers, and whom, according 
to some MSS., all followed “from the prince to the peasant 
at the need of the country, on account of the invasion and 
tyramiy of the foe." Cawrdav, son of Caradawg Vreichvras, 
was another of those who are said to have attained the 
perilous honour of being the nation’s " overseer ” under like 
circumstances. 

We have then some authority, that is such authority as Welsh 
tradition can furnish us with, for considering Owen Vinddu 
not only as the son, but also as the successor of Ambrosius ; 
and indeed there is a triad which actually represents him as 
one of the three British kings who were raised to the throne 
by the general convention of the country. On the authority 
of the same triad we may venture to consider Cawrdav son of 
Caradawg Vreichvras, as one of those who attained the like 
dignity; and if we adopt this conclusion, it may be a support to 
the inference which other considerations lead us to ; namely, 
that his father Caradawg Vreichvras, was the sou or other near 


* Myy. Arcb. 2, i. 
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relative of Owen Vinddu, The best informed Welsh 
scholars consider Caer Caradawg, so often mentioned in 
Welsh story, to be—not Salisbury as Jeffrey represents it to 
be, but—the strong earthwork immediately adjoining to 
Araesbury (Caer Emrys); and its neighbourhood to, if not 
its identity with, the city of Emrys or Ambrosius, seems to 
warrant the inference, that by virtue of his descent from 
this prince, Caradawg became lord of the important fortress 
that bore his name. Caradawg Vreichvras is celebrated as 
one of the three Cadvarcogion or Battle-knights, and his 
prowess has been repeatedly the theme of Welsh eulogy. 
He must for some twenty or thirty years have fought the 
Welshman's battle, and borne the brunt of every hostile 
inroad. 

The circumstance that Caradawg Vreichvras acted as one 
of Arthur's officers, need not lead us to distrust the con¬ 
clusion, that Caradawg was a descendant of Ambrosius. 
Alternations of power and dependence on the part of the great 
families seem to have been characteristic of the period ; and 
there is reason to believe* that Vortimer, son of Vortigern, at 
one time acted as the lieutenant of Ambrosius, his father's 
rival. As to the origin and early career of Arthur, I have 
nothing to add to what has been stated elsewhere.® I know 
of no trustworthy authority that connects him with tho 
family of Ambrosius, and I still believe him to have been 
elected the dux belli in a moment of danger, probably on 
the death of Owen without children, or with children too 
young to meet the exigencies of the times. On the death 
of Arthur, Caradawg probably continued for some time to 
stem the tide of invasion in South Britain, and his son 
Cawrdav may have succeeded to the same perilous duty on 
the death of his father.® 

The pedigree of Dyvnwal has been variously given by 
different writers. The tradition that makes him the son of 
Prydain,’ son of Aedd Mawr, &c., is mythical on the face of it, 
for Prydain is evidently the eponyrae of Britain ; and that 
which makes him the son of Clydno, son of Prydain, &c., is 


* Salitbuij Vol. Arch. Inst. p. 58. 

* Ib. p. 67. 

* Id the Salishuty Vol. Arch. Inst. p. 
63,1 stated that Candawg probably lost 
his lUe at the battle of Cattraeth. It is 
the commouly reoeiTed opinion, but oon- 


sidemtioni wbldL I cannot here rater 
upon, hart oonrinced me that it is an 
untenable one. Caradawg Vreiohvrat 
could not poasihly bare been the Cara- 
dawg mentioned in the Qododin. 
r Myr. Arch. 2, 67. Triad S8. 
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merely another edition of the former one accommodated to 
Jeffrey's narrative.* But we are told that one Dyvnwal 
Hen, that is Dyfnwal the Old, was the son of Ednyved, 
brother of Cystennyn Qoronawg, and, if we suppose—and 
the supposition has every probability in its favour—that 
Dyvnwal Hen was the familiar name assigned by tradition 
to Dyvnwal Moelmyd, then Dyvnwal Moelmyd must have 
been nephew of Constantinus and grandson of Ambrosius. 

The reader will now undeistand the grounds on which 
the following scheme is constructed. It is an attempt to 
show the pemgree and descendants of Aurelius Ambrosius, 
and is indeed little more than an enlarged edition of the 
scheme which was published in the Arch. Jour., Salisb. 
Vol., p. 70. 

ConitAQtiiiiMj Bmpu (C^staoDyn Oonk«u}» aUlo ill. 

OonflUna, Bmfk 411. JuUiWiu, slain ill. 


Aubrotlai (Ktorjt WlsdlgX E. of Britain, alaln 50S. 


Owain Tlnddn, 
K. ofBrluin. 


Oanuiawg VraMbTraa. 




Bdo^ed. 


Oawrd^ E. of 


AunUui Oooui. 


BatUiuaL 


Brennoa. 


Qwiftiin Varrtjrwch 
^uisutiu Ungnu.^ 
K. of BiiUin. 


Wearic, 7 Onbriiuot, 
K. of obunorg*ii. | 

Athrulo, aloiii 0SS. 


Uj^noyn OonuiAWK 

(OduUu tlnias of QBdMA 


Tbo murdorad 
prlncoa. 

n^mwol Kool. 
■ayil.oliuDyTn- 
'weI Hod. 


K. of Britoia, "C 0 KX> 
Tortwl to th. toMl," 
E.D. 560. Ann Qunb. 
a.iil 506, Ana of Tlg- 
bonMC. 


A diuiohtatTPopliia, K. 

of SrvjDg. 

nonEwd, L orBrcrag, 
dlod A.n. 505. 


PriQcco of 
Oliioiocvan. 


* The oldeat MS of the Du/l ffuftiutedd, 
or K. Weleh vertion of the Lews of 
HjweU Ddn, which wee probably written 
in the twelfth century, oontoine the fol¬ 
lowing notice of Dyvnwal Moelmyd. 
“Before the crown of London and the 
Bovereigntj were eeijced by the Saxon*, 
Diw/nal moel mud was king of thia island, 
and be waa son of the ^irl of Cemyw 
(Oomwull) by the daughter of the king 


of Loygyr (England), and after the male 
line of nicceaaion to the kingdom became 
extinct, he obtained it by the distaff, as 
being grandeon to the king.” Dull 
Gwynnedd, cxvii. Later MSS. make 
him the eon of Clydno, Earl of Cemyw. 
These various notices of Dyrnwal are 
evidently fables originating m Jeffrev’e 
Hietory. 
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I have, whenever it wa;3 possible, tested these speculations 
by the aid of chronology. It is a searching test, and in the 
present case requires to be applied with caution and with a 
certain allowance for the imperfection of the instrument. 
The dates assigned to the events recorded in the Annalea 
Cambriae, are calculated from an unknown epoch. It is 
probable that the several entries were taken frona the Registry 
of some monastery, and that the “ year one ” indicated the 
year when the monastery was founded and the Registry 
commenced. Before we can know the real date of any 
event, we must ascertain from other sources the date of some 
preceding or subsequent event, and then add or subtract tho 
number of intervening years. Unfortunately there is hardly 
a single event recorded in the earlier part of these annals 
whose date is known with perfect certainty. Even the 
relative dates are not always trustworthy. The Roman 
numerals, which indicate these dates, are particularly liable 
to error in transcription, and it would be easy to show that 
in some cases the copyists have blundered. The dates I 
have given according to the vulgar era, are those calculated 
by the editors of the Mon. Hist. Brit.; and though as I have 
stated elsewhere, I consider them to be not altogether trust¬ 
worthy, yet I believe tliem to be in most cases near 
approximations to tlie truth. The dates which are given in 
Dr. O’Connor’s edition of Tighernach’s Annals, are of 
course open to the same criticism. 

The principal, if not the only difficulty in the scheme 
which has been submitted to the reader, relates to the age of 
Constantinus, on his retirement into the monastery. Though 
wo suppose him to have been left an infant at the death of 
Ambrosius, and though we take the most favourable dates 
the Annals furnish us with, he must have been at least eighty 
years of age, when he was “ converted to the Lord.” 
I do not shut mj eyes to the grave objections, which 
at first sight surround such a hj’pothesis, but formidable 
as is the difficulty, I may venture to ask, is it an insuper¬ 
able oue ? 

Gildas wrote his Epistle before, but not very long 
before the year 650, and in it he tells us, that the murder of 
the princes was not the first crime Constantinus had com¬ 
mitted, for that many years before,.lost in adulteries aad 
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sin a, he had repudiated his lawful wife.® We can hardly 
suppose that the prince so addressed had not reached the 
period of middle life, and the age which on our hypothesis 
must be assigned to him, namely, some forty years, agrees well 
with Gildas’ statement. Again, Dunaw(^ son of Pabo post 
Prydain, is celebrated in the Triads as one of the “ three 
pillars of battle of the Isle of Britain." Pabo must certainly 
be the same prince as Pepiau, son-in-law to King Constan- 
tinus; and the death of “ King Dunaut ” is recorded in the 
Ann: Cambriae, A.D. 595. If we suppose that Dunawd 
was only thirty years of age at the time of his death, 
his grandfather, some six years previously, may very 
well have reached the age of eighty. These considerations 
may not lead to any very definite conclusion, but both point 
in the same direction, both would lead us to infer, that the 
wretched king was sinking imder the weight of his years, 
no less than of his crimes and his misfortunes, when he 
sought refuge in the cloister. 

With this explanation, I believe the scheme that has been 
submitted to the reader’s notice will answer all the fair 
requirements of the test it has been subjected to ; and I do 
not hesitate to express my belief, that no such coherence of 
dates would be found in a story which had not, to say the 
least, a certain substratum of truth to rest upon. 

Before we close the paper, it may be well briefly to review 
the conclusions to which these speculations lead us. 

It would seem that in the middle of the sixth century, 
when Gildas wrote his Epistle, Constantinus, youngest son 
of Aurelius Ambrosius, was lord of Domnonia, and gradually 
working his way by a course of intrigue and violence to the 
supremacy of Britain. We have grounds for the belief that 
he succeeded in this object of his ambition, though his 
success was soon followed by the revolt of his nephew 
Dyvuwal Moelmyd, and, as a consequence of such revolt, by 
the loss, not only of Domnonia, but also of certain districts 
which belonged to the Civitas of the Belgse. Dyvnwal 
appears to have secured his conquests by the erection of 
castella, and to have established a wise and vigorous govern¬ 
ment When the battle of Deorham was fought, the terri- 

* Kt hoc ne post laudauda quidem torioram vlctuB, uxore contra 

morita agit. Nam znultit anta annii Cbriati Magiatri(^iM gcutiuiii intardiotum 
orebria altematuque foMoribua adul> repulMt, &c. 
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tory subject to this king — or it may be to his son and 
successor Belinus—must have reached to vrithin a few 
miles of Cirencester; and to the lukewarmness or the dis¬ 
affection of these princes, Ceawlin may have been in some 
measure indebted for his success. To the same causes may 
perhaps be attributed the comparative facility with which, 
as it would seem, the Britons in the neighbourhood of Bath 
came into an arrangement with our ancestors. 

The British kingdom which Dyvnwal Moehnyd succeeded 
in establishing took the name of the Civitas, which formed 
its larger portion, and was called Doranonia. Under 
Gwrgan Varvtrwnh, it appears to have reached its greatest 
height of prosperity. The lord of the rich and l^autiful 
district, which stretched from Malmesbury to the Landsend,. 
must have been little inferior to the king of Wessex hinoself, 
either in the extent or in the resources of his dominions. 
Wo have reasons for believing, that the supremacy of 
Gwrgan Varvtrwch was acknowledged, probably on the 
retirement of his aged relative Constantinus, by such of 
the British chiefs as survived the ruin of their country; 
and it was probably under the leadership of this prince that 
the Britons fought in the great battle, the loss of which 
drove Ceawlin into exile—at least, I know of no other 
event which tradition could have tortured into those suc¬ 
cesses against the king of Denmark, ascribed by Jeffrey to 
Gurguntius Barbtruch. 

In Gwrgan Varvtrwch I would also recognise the king 
of Domnonia, who is represented by Malmesbury® as the 
founder of Glastonbury Abbey. “ In the year of our Lord’s 
Incarnation 601, a king of Domnonia granted the land in 
five hides, which is called Yniswitrin, to the Old Church 
there situate, at the request of the Abbot Worgret. ‘I, 
Bishop Mauron, have written this charter; I, Worgret, of 
the same place abbot, have subscribed my name.’ Who the 
king was, the great ago of the instrument prevents us from 
ascertaining, but that he was a Briton might be inferred 
from this, that he called Glastonbury in his own language 
Yniswitrin, for it is well known that it is so called by them 
in the British tongue. To Abbot Worgret whose very name 
smacks of Bri tish barbarism, succeeded Lodemund, and to 
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him Bregored. The dates of their promotion are uncertain, 
but their names and rank are exhibited in the greater church, 
on the tablet by the altar. To Bregored succeeded Berth- 
wald.” 

Here we have a king of Domnonia dealing as such with a 
portion of the Belgic province. It was not the sovereign of 
Britain, but the king of Donmonia, who made the grant, and 
I would ask whether this does not strengthen the conclusion 
to which we have been led by other trains of reasoning ; to 
wit, that sometime in the sixth century the kings of Dom-’ 
nonia conquered certain tracts of Britain lying beyond the 
boundaries of their proper territories, and thus gave rise to 
the traditions on which Jeffrey baaed his story of the revolt 
and successes of Dunwallo Molmutius ? 

The direct male descendants of Gwrgan Varvtrwch, if 
indeed he left any, are unknown, for it would be idle to 
follow the statements of Jeffrey when not supported by 
independent testimony; but we have ample proof that the 
descendants of his daughter Onbraust were reigning over the 
modem counties of Monmouth and Glamorgan for many 
generations. The first of his successors on the throne of 
Domnonia whom history recognises, is Gereint the opponent 
of Ina king of Wessex. In the days of Gereint, Domnonia 
though stripped of half its provinces must still have been, both 
in power and in dignity, the first of the British kingdoms. I 
cannot think that Aldhelm would have addressed any of 
the petty princes of Wales in terms like those he uses in the 
preface to the celebrated letter he wrote to Gereint on the 
subject of Church Discipline.. 


“ To the most glorious Lord of the Western Kingdom, 
whom—^he tliat searches hearts and weighs our actions is my 
witness—I love with brotherly affection ; to King Gerontius, 
and at the same time to all the priests of God scattered 
throughout Domnonia, Aldhelm, abbot, &c., sends health in 
the Lord." 

The writer of this epistle was among the first, if not 
actually the first of the learned men of Europe, and also a 
very near relative of Ina. Making all allowance for episto¬ 
lary compliment, I think we may fairly draw the conclusion, 
that a prince addressed in such language by a man so 
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emiuent could hare held no mean place among the crowed 
heads of that period. 

It is not my object to trace the several stages of decay 
through which the power of Domnonia passed, as it melted 
away before the ascendancy of England. The more intimate 
relations of this British kingdom were no doubt with the 
kindred races of Wales and Brittany, but the influences it 
exercised over the national progress, and even over the lite¬ 
rature of its English neighbours, were by no means of slight 
account, though they have hitherto been most strangely 
overlooked. They afford, I think, the only solution of some 
of the most intricate problems connected with our early 
history; and the little attention which has hitherto been 
directed to the subject can only be excused by a considera¬ 
tion of the great difficulties which surround the inquiry. 
Materials for such inquiry may be scanty, but they are not 
altogether wanting, and if subjected to a searching criticism 
might possibly yield results no less important than unex¬ 
pected. May I venture to express a hope that some rays of 
light have been thrown on these dark passages of our history 
in the present essay 1 


AXCHAEOLOGIOAL NOTES OP A TOUR 15 DENMARK, 

PRUS8IA, AND HOLLAND. 

BT J. 0. WESTWOOD, ItA., P.li.8., 

Koeptr it tbi Bopo OoUtctlou tn tbe CulTenltj of OzToitL 

A DESIRE long entertained to inspect the National Museum 
of Copenhagen, and to examine a remarkable manuscript of 
the Psalter preserved at Utrecht, which had once formed 
part of the Cottonian library, led me to Hamburgh in the 
course of last August. Since my former visit to that city, 
the devastation caused by the teixible fire of 1842 has been 
in a great degree effaced, and a new city has arisen from the 
ruins. It is not necessary to dwell upon the antiquated 
appearance of the old part of the town, with its tall gables 
and dirty canals, nor upon the very mediaeval character of 
the dresses of the Vierlanders and their wives, who supply 
the Hamburghers with fruits and flowers, and who retain 
their very characteristic costume with great tenacity ; nor to 
describe the hired mourners to be seen occasiondly in the 
streets in full dress, with their plaited ruffe, curled and 
powdered wigs, short Spanish cloaks, and swords. Although 
all these have charms for the eyes of an archaeologist, it 
was to the Johanneum College of Hamburgh that I bent my 
way, to inspect the more interesting of the MSS. which 
I had understood were contained in the Library, and of 
which a list of those relating to our own country is given by 
Mr. Purton Cooper in the Proceedings of the Record Com¬ 
mission.^ Here, however, I did not succeed in finding any 
Anglo-Saxon or Irish MSS., nor are there any illuminated MSS. 
of a date previous to the year 1000. Of a later period, how¬ 
ever, there are several of considerable interest, especially a 
Psalter of the twelfth century, with large drawings at the 
beginning of the volume, in a very unusual style, one of 
which, representing the Last Suppei-, has the centre of the 
page occupied by a large circular table, the Saviour and 
Apostles seated round it; a finely drawn figure of the 


* Appendix A pp. 108—121, and Sup- 
plemont, p. U. Filtj-three documonta 
from tUe ArcUrM of Hamburgh, from 


1350—^1561, aro alao printed in full in 
Appendix C, p. 1—142. 
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Virgin and Child occupies an entire page ; the features of 
both have, however, as it seemed to me, been retouched, but 
by a very skilful artist. A German MS., of the end of the 
fourteenth century, of folio size, has many grand illumina¬ 
tions, and another thick volume, an historic^ MS., has very 
numerous illuminations in the style of tho woodcuts of the 
Nuremberg Chronicle, many of which are very deserving of 
being published. One of the old MSS. in this collection, 
owes its chief interest to an ivory carving on the cover, the 
design of which has hitherto perplexed antiquaries. It 
measures 5 inches by 4, and contains a representation of an 
angel standing with expanded wjngs, the right hand holding 
a spear, which is thrust into the chest of a man kneeling on 
one knee, the hair of whose head is seized by the left hand 
of the angeL The right hand of the victim holds a short 
drawn sword, and his left hand is raised and open. Over 
him stands a third figure in a scaly coat with long sleeves. 
These three figures occupy the whole of the ivory. The 
chief Ubrarian, for whose attention I hare to express my 
best thanks, furnished me with a cast of this very curious 
ivory, which I sliould consider as not later than the tenth 
century, and possibly of Byzantine origin. He informed me 
that a dissertation upon it had appeared in V. Quast, 
Zeitschrift fUr christliche Archaeologie, 1857. Heft 1. 



After travelling from Hamburgh to Kiel by railroad, and 
from Kiel to Korsar by steamboat, the road took us thence 
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to Roeskilde (oa the ■way to Copenhagen), a town of 
moderate size, formerly the capital of Denmark and the 
residence of the Danish kings. It contained not fewer than 
twenty-seven churches, besides monasteries; the cathedral 
and one church, St Mary’s, now alone remain. The cathe¬ 
dral is the most important monument, not only of the town 
itself, but also of this part of Denmark, of wMch, indeed, it 
is the mother churclu Its interest is, moreover, enhanced to 
the English archaeologist from the circumstance of its having 
been erected in the eleventh century by Bishop William, an 
Englishman (as many of the clergy of Denmark at that 
time were), Chancellor and Confessor to Canute the Great, 
whose memory is held in the greatest veneration in Denmark, 
and of whom various relics are still preserved with pious care. 
The cathedral was nearly finished when Bishop William died 
on the 8th May, 1074 or 1076, in the forest of Topshoi, 
near Ringsted, to which place ho had gone to meet the 
funeral procession of King Svend (or Sweyn) Estridsen. 

The Chapel of the Three Kings on the south side of the 
cathedral was built between 1462 and 1464, and that of 
Frederick IV., also on the south side, between 1772 and 
1825. The latter contains the splendid monument of Queen 
Louisa, daughter of George II. of England, who died in 
1751. The chapel of Christian IV., on the north side, was 
built in 1615. The altar-piece is a magnificently carved 
work in oak, highly gilt and colored, containing a series of 
carvings illustrative of the life of our Saviour; it was 
originally brought from the chapel of Frederiksborg Palace. 
The style of its execution refers it to the early part of the 
sixteenth century. The stalls, twenty-one on each side, of 
oak beautifully carved, were placed there by Bishop Jens 
Andersen in 1420; above these are scenes of Scripture 
history, in carved work, often of ludicrous design, in which 
knights and priests are clothed in the latest Middle-age 
costume, and courtiers are clad in dresses as described in 
ancient Scandinavian ballads. 

Behind the altar Queen Margaret, the Semiramis of the 
Korth, lies entombed in a marble sarcophagus, erected by 
Erik, King of Pomerania, in 1423, and this is the oldest 
well authenticated royal monument in the church. 

The painting on the south-west pier of the choir is said 
to represent the founder. Bishop William. Below ar 
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inscribed the words “ wilhblmes kpisoopus koskeldensis.” 
Before the aperture to the burial-place in the pillar is placed 
a slab of blue sandstone, between which and the wall is a 
crevice, through which the bones within may be seen. Some 
of these bones were, as it is stated, extracted by certain 
naval officers during the time that Copenhagen was in 
possession of the English in 1807, and they were carried off as 
relics. Under a simple stone in the north entrance to the 
chancel lie the remains of Saxo Grammaticus, and near to it 
on the wall is a tablet with his epitaph in Latin verse. On 
the stone sill of the door, at the south side of the cathedral, is 
still shown the print of Bishop William’s foot, when standing 
on that spot he opposed the entrance of Svend Estridsen, and 
thundered forth the sentence of excommunication against the 
king for having desecrated the Church with innocent blood. 
A remarkable monument in the sacristy of the cathedral is 
worthy of notice ; it represents a man with a padlock on his 
mouth, portraying, as it is stated, Meister Jens Henriksen, 
Prior of the Hospital in Roeskilde, who treacherously 
revealed to the king the amount of the riches of his monas¬ 
tery, for which foul betrayal his memory was thus igno- 
miniously punished by his brethren. 

The interior of the cathedral has recently undergone con¬ 
siderable reparations and decoration, in which, as according 
with the general style of the eastern part of the church, the 
Byzantine style of ornamentation has been adopted. 

I am indebted to the Rev. R. H. Codrington, Fellow of 
Wadham College, who has carefully investigated the history 
and architectural peculiarities of this remarkable structure, 
for the following interesting particulars. 

“ The church of Roeskilde is decidedly the most interesting 
in Denmark; as it is also the largest and the principal 
cathedral in the country. It stands upon a slight elevation 
near the shore of the Fiord, which takes its name from the 
town. 

“The founder of the church was Bishop William, an 
Englishman, who died when only a part of the building was 
finished, and was buried in the northern pier at the entrance 
to the choir. King Svend Estridsen, whose body was on its 
way to Roeskilde when the bishop died, found a tomb in 
the opposite pier. The building wms completed by Bishop 
William’s successor towards the end of the eleventh century. 
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According to the popular account, the church of Bishop 
William is that which still e.xists, and in proof of it, the 
bones of the bishop were, till the occupation of this part of 
Denmark by the English in 1807, exhibited to the curious 
by means of an accidental opening in the masonry of his 
singular resting-place. But the style of the architecture 
enforces the conclusion that the account is the more correct 
which places the building of the present church in the latter 
-half of the twelfth century. The church, as then erected, 
consists of a long nave, with a short apsidal choir, and 
transepts of no greater projection than the aisle, which, 
running round the choir and nave, terminates in towers at 
its two western extremities. The original ground-plan of 
the cathedral, therefore, was a narrow oblong with a semi¬ 
circular termination; and the towers were doubtless crowned 
with spires. 

“ The nave has seven bays. The seventh is of only half 
the width of the rest, from the intersection of the transept; 
to the east of which one bay reaches to the apse. The 
choir is prolonged into the transept. The window's of the 
clerestory are quite small. Each bay of the aisles, except 
those filled by the towers and those of the choir, are marked 
externally by gables. Within each gable is a triplet, and 
underneath, in the nave a single smaller window ; in tlie 
choir a principal entrance. The triforium of the apse con¬ 
sists of a remarkably large and handsome arcade of five 
bays, and is the most striking part of the interior. The 
choir is raised considerably above the level of the nave and 
aisles, and is adorned with a very complete and beautiful 
set of stalls in wood. A very elaborate series of carvings, 
repre-senting the legend of a saint, with an inscription setting 
forth that the work was done by order of Queen Margaret, runs 
above the stalls ; of which two, returned, at the west of the 
choir, are surmounted by lofty and handsome canopies. The 
reredos behind the altar consists of an immense and splendid 
triptych, carved and gilt. The space behind the altar, which 
now stands in the chord of the apse, is filled with tombs, 
among which is to be noticed that of Queen Margaret, erected 
in 1423. The vaults beneath contain many royal coffins. 
The aisle surrounding the choir contains some interesting 
specimens of wood-carving in the furniture of a bishop’s 
court. The interior is coloured throughout, in an intended 
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restoration of the original decorations. Every arch and 
window in the original work is round; the piers of the nave 
massive; the centre window of each transept very high and 
narrow; and the triplets in the aisle-gables, large and light. 
The most striking portion of the exterior is the transept, 
of which the buttresses running up to the gable form three 
panels, and in these the windows ai’o again recessed. 

“ To this, which may safely be taken as the original fabric, 
has been added, a wooden spire on the intersection of nave and 
transept roof, also two spires upon the towers, lofty and slender, 
but with a wide and shallow broaching. From the southern 
side of the church projects a modem mausoleum, crowned 
with a shallow dome, and used for the burial of the later 
Danish kings ; and on the northern side, a chapel of later 
pointed work, altered by Christian IV. at the beg inning of 
the seventeenth century, and adorned, externally, with a 
fti 9 ade in the most florid style of that time. The original 
paintings remain within this chapel, imrestored, though 
incomplete. The ironwork of the entrance-gate is very 
remarkable and original in style; it was, in fact, of the 
work of King Christian, whose tomb is in the vaults below 
the chapel. There are several lateral additions to the church, 
of later date, which do not demand much notice; the 
sacristy, however, contains some fine woodwork. The organ, 
which is the most admired in Denmark, is bracketed out 
from the southern wall of the nave, and curiously carved and 
painted. A royal pew is fixed opposite to it, erected by 
Christian IV. 

“ From the extreme plainness of the style employed, there 
is no beauty of detail to be observed in the building ; but in 
the abundance and excellence of its wood carvings, and in 
the singularity of its ironwork, the Cathedral of Roeskilde 
will bear comparison with many much more famous and 
highly decorated churches. The dimensions are 270 feet 
long by 80 broad, internally."* 

^veral relics of much interest connected with Roeskilde 
are preserved in the national museum at Copenhagen. The 
bishop’s pastoral staff of narval-bone, represented in Worsaae’s 
Afbildninger (fig. 408, p. 116), was obtained from thecathe- 

> A deicription of tbe Roeekilds Dom- plan and elevation of the sonth aide ore 
kircbe has been published at Copenhagen given in Ferguaou’a Handbook of Archi- 
bf Steen Friia, in 1851. The ground- teoture. 
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dral of Roeskilde. The head is a simply convoluted whorl, 
terminating in a dragon’s head, the outstretched tongue of 
which is greatly elongated and knotted, ending in a fish’s 
tail The ornamental scroll pattern along the whorl is not 
carved, but simply painted and gilt. 

The matrix of the seal of the cathedral is also represented 
by Worsaae (fig. 415, p. 119). It is of narval or walrus ivory, 
being one of the very few matrices known formed of such 
a material. This matrix is of the peculiar fiishion, with 
chamfered edges, producing that land of impression which 
has been distinguished as scyphate, from its resemblance to 
Byzantine coins so termed. It is inscribed sjqil’ * s’ ■ tbini- 
TATis • DOM*. In the centre appears a demi-figure, probably 
representing St. Lucius, holding a palm branch in the right 
hand, in the left a book ; the hair is curly in detached 
locks. The facade of a churdi appears in the back ground, 
with two towers, within a semilunate battlemented enclosure, 
probably typifying the city walls. The words Lvci’ papa’ 
appear in the field. I obtained a mould of this matrix. A 
smiaU gold gemmed cross of the patriarchal form was also 
found at Roeskilde, and is represented in Worsaae’s work 
before cited, figures 454 a. and b. 

The seal of the nunnery of St. Clare in Roeskilde is 
described in the Antiquarisk Tiddskrift, 1843, p. 25. It is 
inscribed h-abbatissb sorobvm st£ clarjb boskildeksis. 

Many of the mediaeval kings of Denmark are buried in 
the church of Ringsted, a small town in Zealand, about 
fifteen miles south of Roeskilde. A very elaborate account 
of these royal interments has recently been published by 
order of the present king, illustrated with numerous engrav¬ 
ings representing the royal monuments, coffins, and even the 
present appearance of the remains of the kings, enveloped 
in their shrouds, with the various relics which were dis¬ 
covered with them. The only sepulchral brass in Denmark 
is preserved at Ringstod; it is of a very large size, and of 
highly elaborate workmanship ; the tabernacle-work is 
very beautiful; it appears to bo of the end of the fifteenth 
century, and displays full-length figures of a king and queen: 
of both of these unfortunately the heads are wanting. A 
very careful rubbing of this brass was shown to me by the 
Counsellor Strong, one of the chief curators of the Royal 
Museum. 
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Of Copenhagen, as a city or as an university, it would be out 
of place here to speak, neither shall I allude, with one excep¬ 
tion, to the churches, as they are all comparatively modem. 
The collections of objects of the fine arts are numerous and 
important; the series of museums are deserving of careful 
study, and they offer a system of distribution worthy of 
being followed in other far more important cities. The 
Royal Gallery of Paintings, occupying the upper story of 
the Christiansborg Palace ; the " Moltlceskes Malerisaiuling,” 
originally founded by Count Moltke, and since greatly 
increased by his son and grandson, and the collection of 
paintings in the Academy of Arts in the Charlottenbiug 
Palace, are all open to the public. The Thorwaldsen 
Mausoleum, adjoining the king's palace,, filled not only with 
the sculptor’s own works, but with his collections of painting 
and sculpture, antique gems, medals, bronzes, and other 
works of art, ancient and modem, together with a reproduc¬ 
tion of several of the apartments of Thorwaldsen’s house as 
inliabited by the artist himself, with his books, pictures, 
working tools, unfurnished studies, &c., also constitutes an in¬ 
valuable museum. The Royal Collection of Engravings is now 
arranged in the “ Prindsens Palai,” and the Royal Cabinet of 
Coins and Medals in the Rosenberg Palace. The “Kongehge 
Kunst Museum ” is also now in the Prindsens Palai, but is 
not yet arranged or accessible to the pubhe. It contains 
objects of art, especially sculpture, from the early and middle 
ages of various nations. Here is also now located the ethno¬ 
graphical Museum, one of the most important in existence, 
arranged in not fewer than thirty-five apartments, containing 
274 glazed cases. Such a collection, made by such a small 
state as Denmark, and at a very small expense, puts our 
great national establishment to the blush. The opportunities 
which we have lost of obtaining the productions of many 
tribes, now either extinct, or altered by intercourse with Euro¬ 
peans, have been so numerous as to cause the greatest regret. 

The classification of this noble collection is as follows :— 

1. Nations not possessing or previous to possessing the use 
of metal. 

2. Nations possessing the use of metal hut destitute of 
literature. 

3. Nations possessing the use of metal, and having a lite¬ 
rature of some kind. 
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.. The small nucleus of this collection existed in the old 
museum attached to the royal palace, but its enormous 
development may be attributed to the exertions of Counsellor 
Thomsen, to whose untiring zeal both this and the old Nord- 
sagen Museum almost owe their existence. 

The Historical Museum is contained in the Rosenberg 
Palace. Here are preserved the Regalia, a fine collection of 
Venetian glass, the famous silver-gilt drinking horn of 
Oldenberg, the silver throne of the Riddersal, many enamels, 
miniatures and personal relics of the sovereigns of Denmark, 
arranged in separate rooms according to the reigns during 
which they were collected. 

To the English archaeologist, however, the “Kongehgo 
Museum for Nordiske Oldsager ” is of ^e highest impor¬ 
tance, It was instituted in 1807, but, like the Ethnographic 
Museum, it owes its great development to the diligence and 
industry of its chief curator Thomsen, a gentleman not less 
distinguished for his antiquarian knowledge thAn for his 
great kindness to visitors. It was with much regret that 
during my stay in Copenhagen I had but little communi¬ 
cation with this gentleman, as he was under the necessity 
of going to Funen to receive a collection of about 2000 
relics of antiquity bequeathed to the museum. Of the 
extent of this museum I am not able to speak precisely, 
as there is no printed catalogue; I believe, however, 
that there are 20,000 different objects. Of the nature 
of its contents, which occupy almost as many apartments 
as the Ethnographical Museum, we may, however, form 
an excellent idea from the volume published by Worsaae, 
under the title “ Afbildninger fra det Kongelige Mu¬ 
seum for Nordiske Oldsager;” a work of the highest 
merit, containing most scrupulously executed figures of not 
fewer than 459 of the most remarkable specimens in the 
collection. 

By the kindness of Mr. Thomsen and his excellent assis¬ 
tants, the Kammerarden Herbst and Strunk, I was enabled 
to take casts of many interesting relics, especially those of 
ivory, as well as some of the early ecclesiastical metal 
relics figui-ed in Worsaae’s work. Of the former, the most 
important is the ivory cross of Gunhildo or Helena, the 
daughter of King Svend Estridsen, who died in 1076. 
She was grand-niece of Canute the Great. 
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The back of this cross is represented by Worsaae (fig. 393). 

It measures 11^ inches by 9 inched. In the centre is the 
Saviour, with outstretched hands, seated on the rainbow, 
■with four angels at the junction of the foui* arms of the cross. 
In the circle at the top of the cross is Abraham ■with 
Lazarus on his bosom, and four other figures. In the circle * 
at the bottom is Dives tormented by demons, pointing "with 
Ins finger’to his outstretched tongue. In that at the end of 
the left arm of the cross is a group of the blessed approaching 
the Saviour, and a group of the damned departing from 
Christ occupies the end of the right arm of the cross. 

The face of the cross originally displayed a figure of the 
crucified Saviour, now wanting; the place of the head is 
marked by a cruciferous nimbus, and representations of 
drops of blood appear where the hands had been attached. 

In the top circle is a female figure, crowned and holding a 
sceptre and a book, representing Life, whilst at the foot is a 
remarkable representation of Death, a weeping figure half 
concealed in a coffin. In the circle at the end of the left 
arm of the cross is a crowned female figure of the Church, 
holding a book and a standai'd; and in that on the right 
arm is a crouching figure of the Synagogue tearing her long 
disheveled hair. 

This curious representation of Life aud Death recalls to 
mind the two delineations of the same subjects, in the 
Cottonian Psalter (Tiberius, C. 6.), and in the Missal of 
Leofric in the Bodleian Library, both of about the cud of 
the tenth century, but quite different in the treatment of 
these subjects. 

The inscriptions upon this remarkable cross present 
various palseograpbical peculiarities : there are numerous 
ligatures and contractions. 

On the front of the cross, over the nimbus where the 
head of the figure of Our Lord originally was, is the in¬ 
scription ih’s kazaren’ rex i'vdeort’. On the open book 
in the hand of the figure in the upper circle is the word vita. 

On the book held by the figure in the circle at the Saviour’s 
right hand is written ecclesia sc’a : on that at his left, 
SYITACWGA. On the front of the tomb in the circle at the 
foot of the cross is inscribed mors. 

On the reverse of the cross, in the circle surrounding the 
enthroned figure of Our Lord, videte • [mJae'vs • meas ’ET • 

VOI-. XTI. V 
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PBDBS MEOS • Die’ ‘ dn’s '; and on the open book upon his 
knees appear Alpha and Omega, the latter having the 
central stroke terminating in a cross. On the scroll upon 
the shaft of the cross, pat’ HABRAHAit misbeeeb xei bt hhtte 

LAZAR* VT .... TINGVAT® BXTREMV* DIQITI SVI l' AQUA* VT 

befbio ... and upon the scroll on the upper part, pili 
EECORDARE QUIA EECBPISTI BONA l’ VITA TVA. Upon tho SCroll 
on the arm of the cross to the right hand of Our Lord, 
VENITE BENEDICT! PATEis HEi; and on the other, dioedite a 
ME MALEDIOTI I* IQNEM. On the right edge of the cross, and 
under the right arm tlie following inscription may be seen, 
•which may probably be read thus,—Qui Christum Crucifixum 
credunt Liutgeri memoriam orando faciant, qui me sculpserat 
rogatu Helene que ct Gunhilde vocatur. 

Q'XP’m CEVOLFIXV’ CRBD’t LIVTGERI MEMOs G T 
sE ... OE ANDO FACIA’t Q' ME SOVLPSBEAT EO- A V 
HELENE QVE ET 
QVNHILD VOCAT’ 

On the left edge and under the left arm,— 

Q' me CEBNIT p’ HELENA MAQNI B 
SYENONIS EEGIS FILIA XP’m ORET Q 
AD MEMORIA DN’ICB i 
PASSIO’IS PARA El FECE T 

Before the ■word Suenonis on the left side ^ere appear five 
Runic characters representing the name of tho Princess. 
This inscription may be thus read,—Qui me cernit pro 
Helena Magni Suenonis regis filia Christum oret, que me ad 
memoriam dominice passionis parari fecerat. 

The upper portion of an abbot’s pastoral staff, from 
Lygumskloster in Slesvig (Coll. No. 16,120), is also of ivory. 
It is of elegant ■workmansUp, representing the abbot seated, 
at full length, in the centre of the whorl, whilst the reverse is 
occupied with well designed foliage, in open work, of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century. A portable altar consisting 
of a large plaque of uarval-boue, measuiing eight inches 
square, with a representation of the Saviour seated in the 
centre, and with the Evangelistic symbols in the four angles; 
the work is rude, and apparently of the fourteenth centm-y. 

Another piece of narwal ivory, apparently the liilt of a 
sword, is covered with elegant interlacing foliage, in the 


’ Tho Codex Bnxinnus (alono!) reads "iDtinguat’' 
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style of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries.* With, the 
exception of one very remarkable chess-king, 4i inches 
high (represented half size by Worsaae, fig. 424), the chess 
pieces in this Museum are not so important as I had hoped 
to have found tliem. Several pieces of the German type 
(namely, with the figure on horseback, surrounded by a 
number of small attendants, armed with bows, or assisting 
the king or knight to mount his horse), ai’e hero preserved : 
a chess-lcnight, also, formed simply of a head (unarmed) and 
bust in te^ated armour, with a round shield and a short 
sword, is to bo noticed (Worsaae, fig. 426), as well as a 
draughtsman, representing a figure strangling two dragons 
(Worsaae, fig. 427). A small ivory box, with a king and a 
bishop carved on the lid, and the sides ornamented with 
grotesques and foliage of the end of the thirteenth century, 
especially merits notice (Worsaae, fig. 420). Three interesting 
ivory carvings, of the thirteenth century, representing the 
Marys at the sepulchre, tlie Harrowing of Hades, and the 
llesurrection, exhibit gi*eat merit in the very deep under¬ 
cutting of the principal figures. 

There are also a number of diptychs and triptychs of the 
Gothic period, several of which are important works of art.® 
Of larger carvings, the remarkable door fi-om a church ui 
Iceland, with its Runic inscription of the twelfth century 
(Worsaae, fig. 388), and the church-seat of caiwed wood, of a 
later period, with the signs of the Zoduic, and Runic and 
Latin inscriptions (ibid. fig. 42), are also worthy of note. Of 
these objects I obtained nibbings. Of metalwork, I was 
especially curious to examine the reliquary represented by 
Worsaae, fig. 398, as it is the only representation in his work 
which indicates Anglo-Saxon or Irish influence. I have now 
no hesitation in regarding it as a production of our own 
islands, most probably of Ireland. The interlaced riband 
patterns, forming the groundwork of the ornament, are so 
slightly incised, that they wuuld scarcely have afforded any 
trace in a gutta percha cast. The three circles, formed of 
spiral lines terminating in the centre in dragons’ heads, will 
be at once recognised as especially characteristic of Iiish 
work. 

The Royal Library, founded in 1665, now possesses about 

< Eograred in the ’‘Aanaler for cordisk Oldkyndightd” for iSSS—1SS9; fig. 4. 

' I may meutiom aapaclaliy one mirkad B, B, 6,17. 
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400,000 volumes of printed books and MSS., the latter being 
especially rich in Hindoo, Pali, and Zend literature, brought 
from India by Professor Rask, 

I transcribed the only Anglo-Saxon fragment existing in 
this collection. This, with my notes of several volumes of 
Irish literature, and also of two Scandinavian MSS., pointed 
out to me by the very obliging head librarian as tho most 
valuable, will be found appended to this memoir. 

Of illuminated MSS., tho most important to English 
archaeologists is a copy of the Gospels, evidently executed 
in England about the close of the tenth century, and forming 
part of the old Danish Royal Collection, No.lO. It is of a large 
folio size, having the Eusebian Canons at the commencement 
followed by the Gospel of St. Matthew, commencing with a 
grand “Liber generationis” in the style of the Canute 
Gospels in the British Museum (copied in my Palseographia 
Sacra Pictoria). Opposite this page is a representation of 
St, Matthew, which the Anglo-Saxon artist has evidently 
copied from the remarlcable figure of that Evangelist in the 
Gospels of St. Cuthbert (MS. Cotton, Nero, C. 4) ; the 
figures of the saint with the attendant angel and drapery, 
and witli a man’s head and hand peeping out, being copied 
in the same manner as the artist of the Anglo-Saxon copy 
of Aratus illustrated by Ottley, had copied (with a modi¬ 
fication) the earlier drawings which that author thought 
were of the third century. The figure of St. Luke does not 
exliibit any pecuharity, and those of St. Mark and St. John 
are wanting. 

The old Royal Collection also contains a Greek MS. of 
the tenth century, of pai-ts of the Old Testament,® having a 
magnificent illumination of Solomon seated on his throne, 
with an attendant, as fine a work of art as those of the 
Paris Psalter, Other illuminated MSS. worthy of notice are, 
a folio Psalter (Thotteu Coll. No. 143), of the end of the 
twelfth century, with large and fine illuminations at the 
commencement, and many beautiful initial letters. Also a 
copy of the Gospels (Old Roy. Coll. No. 1325), a small 
quarto volume of the end of the ninth century, with 
diminutive rude figures of the Evangelists. 

The University Library is arranged in a spacious room 


• Tliia volumt is of folio su«, mai'kod No. 0. 
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over the Trinity Church. It contains about 100,000 
volumes, its principal treasure in MSS. being the Icelandic 
Collection. These MSS. are numerous, and many of them 
have already been printed, or are in course of publication. 
None of them are, however, eai*lier than the end of the 
thirteenth, or beginning of the fourteenth century, and many 
are much later. The most important of these were kindly 
exhibited to mo by Mr. Gundorph, the learned librarian of 
the University, and none of them contained illuminations of 
any importance. An early Bestiarium in the Arnae- 
Magmean collection, and some other MSS., however, are 
ornamented with paintings, but I did not see them. 

The singular tower of the Chui'ch of the Trinity is 
circular, having a central column supporting a spiral inclined 
paved way, sufficiently wide to allow a carriage and four to 
be driven to the top, an elevation of not less than 115 feet. 
On the inner walls of this inclined way are affixed a number 
of Runic stones with inscriptions, eaidy coffins and other 
lapidary monuments, which have been described in the 
Antiquariske Annalcr, 4 vols. 1820. Of several of tlie most 
important of these inscriptions I made rubbings. On the 
outside of the east end of the church there are placed three 
other still larger stones, with longer Runic inscriptions, 
together witli a curious and rude earl}' stone carving, 
apparently part of a coffin, having on one of its sides a figure 
on horseback, in front of which stands an archer with bow 
and arrow, and behind the horse is a figure of a standing 
angel. At the end of the stone is sculptured a standing 
figure. 

The reader will by this time be doubtless of opinion, 
that Copenhagen must be regarded by the archaeologist as 
one of the most interesting cities in the world. 


{To ht continued.) 



SOME ACCOUNT OF THE INYESTIGATION OF BAREOWS ON 
THE LINE OF THE HOMAN ROAD BETWEEN OLD 8ARUM 
AND THE PORT AT THE MOUTH OP THE RIVER AXE, SUP¬ 
POSED TO BE THE “AD AXIUM” OP RAYENNAS. 

DT THB EBV. HAHBV M. SCAHTH, M.A.» 

One of the most interesting lines of Roman road in tho 
"West of England, for the careful ti'aciug of which we ai’O 
indebted to Sir R. Colt Hoarc, lies between the ancient city 
of Old Sarum and what was once the port at the moutli of 
the River Axe, on the Bristol Channel, opposite to Brean 
Down, supposed to be that Icuown anciently as “ad 
AXIUM.” The visitor to Weston-Super-Mare must have con¬ 
templated that huge headland projecting into the Channel, 
but has probably thought little of its ancient interest, and of 
the remains existing on it and in its vicinity. 

At the extremity of this projecting point, and also at tho 
embouchiu'e of the river Axe, not very far from the ruined 
old church which crowns the high ground above Uphill, but 
situated on the side of the ridge looking towards Bleadon, 
are the remains of an ancient settlement, probably of very 
considerable importance in Roman times. A British settle¬ 
ment, of considerable magnitude, is also traceable on the 
same side of the Meudip. These 1 had an opportunity of 
examining, as late as July last, and can verify the 
accuracy of Sir R, C. Hoare’s description, when he says, “ On 
going from Cross to Uphill, the road passes through the 
village of Bleadon, and before you descend the hill to it, 
I recommend a digression on the left side of the road, where 
there are decided vestiges of a very extensive British settle¬ 
ment, covering on all sides a wide tract of land as far as the 
Roman station.”* Those I had noticed a year or two previous 
to reading Sir R. C. Hoare’s account, and determined to 
examine them at an early opportunity. The Roman station 
is small, but quite distinguishable. From hence has been 

• Co»imunic»ted to tho Section of » Ancient Wilt*, rol. ii., Roman AJra, 
Autiquitiei, at the Annual Meeting of p. ii. See tlio Map of the looalities 
the Institute at Bath, July, 1858. above described, ibUt, Iter ii. plate iii. 
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traced in almost a direct line, and broken only at particular 
intervals by the increase of modern cultivation, a continuous 
course of Eoman road. Two, or probably more, Roman 
stations are distinctly traceable, and have been accurately laid 
down by Sir R. C. Hoaro, to whom we are indebted for a 
carefiil survey of this most interesting district, extending 
along tlie ridge of the Mendip Hills, until it enters Wilts, 
and terminates in the fortress of Old Sarum. 

The line of Roman way appeare to have been foimed, like 
most other Roman roads, in the line of an ancient British 
trackway. Long before the coming of tlie Romans, the lino 
of the Mendip Hills appears to Imve been a thickly popu¬ 
lated region, from the vestiges which remain of extensive 
settlements not only near Bleadon, and other points in 
Somerset, but at Stockton and Groveley Wood in Wilts. The 
sides of the Roman road are studded with ancient tumuli. 
In one place the Roman road is made to turn out of its 
course, to prevent the violation of one of these enduring 
records of mortality, possibly also to avoid wounding the 
feelings of the people, by whom it had been raised. 

While Sir R. C. Hoaro carefully examined the course of 
tliis road, and noted the vestiges of the settlements of the 
original inhabitants, and the later works of their Roman 
conquerors, his friend, the Rev. John Slduner, undertook to 
examine the interior of some of the barroAvs which seemed 
to offer the best chance of ascertaining by their contents the 
probable date of their construction, and the degree of 
civihsation of the people who formed them. The account 
of the examination of these tumuli is contained in a volume 
of MS. letters, and other papers, presented by him to the 
hbrai-y of the Literary and Scientific Institution at Bath, 
and written for the most part to his friend the Rev. James 
Douglas, author of the Nenia Britannica. These letters, as 
far as I know, have never been published, and as they 
appear well wortliy of being brought to light, I have 
been desirous to bring them under notice, because in the pre¬ 
sent advancing state of archaological investigation, especially 
as regards ancient interments, every record of any careful 
examination becomes of value. The subject of burial and 
cremation has of late excited so much attention, and such 
valuable treatises have been put forth upon it; investigation 
has also been carried on throughout such an extended field of 
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inquiry, that every additional record which can be relied on, 
must be considered valuable in determining the difficult ques¬ 
tion. Professor Grimm and the German archaiologists, as well 
as our late esteemed and talented countryman Mr. Kemble, 
hare done much towards elucidating this subject; the 
extensive excavations carried out by Lord Braybrooke, and 
the careful researches by Mr. Wylie and Mr. Akermau, have 
contributed still more to invest the inquiry with interest. 

Sir R. Colt Hoare makes mention iudeed in his Ancient 
Wilts of the researches of Mr. Skinner, and adds a brief 
note as to their contents,® considering these tumuh to bo 
similar to those already investigated in Wilts; but this 
notice will hardly satisfy those who seek to gather up 
every vestige that may throw light upon tlie manners and 
habits of the ancient inhabitants of their country. 

I will now proceed to place before tlie archaeologist some 
notices of the sepulchral antiquities in Somerset, as recorded 
by Mr. Skinner in the MS. collections to which I have 
referred ,* commencing with the tumuli opened by him near 
the village of Priddy, between Ohewton and Cheddar. 

No. 1. A tumulus, 10 feet in perpendicular height, 182 feet 
in circumference, formed chiefly of mould taken from the 
spot. On the east side, at the depth of 10 feet, a small 
interment of burnt bones was found, in quantity almost a 
pint. From the thinness of part of the skull, it appeared 
to have been that of a child. The ashes were found on a 
flat stone, without any cist or covering. Two feet lower 
down a similar interment was discovered, and at the bottom, 
just below the natural sur&ce, was found the primaiy 
deposit, in a small oval cist covered with a flat stone, and 
near it a rude clay urn which was unfortunately broken. 

No. 2. This tumulus was 8 feet high, 163 in circum¬ 
ference, formed of earth and loose stones, and contained the 
primary interment of burnt bones in a small cist, 16 inches 
in length, 1 foot wide, and 1 foot deep. The cavity was 
nearly filled with burnt bones, and covered with a flat stone; 
in it were found four amber beads in excellent preservation, 
and a fifth somewhat in the form of a heart, which broke 
in pieces on being handled. Part of a bronze spear or arrow¬ 
head was also found, much corroded, and a ring of the same 


’ S«e Tol. IL Komaa p. <3. 
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metal. The appearance of decayed wood on the blade, 
seemed to indicate that it had been enclosed in a sheath. 
Not far from the cist was found a small oval cup of pottery, 
4 inches long, 3 wide, and deep in the interior, the 
outside embossed with a number of projecting knobs ; this 
little urn is similar to one given in Sir R.Colt Hoare’s Ancient 
Wilts. The amber beads wore of fine rich red, or ruby 
colour, highly polished, and trauspai-ent when held up to 
the light; a small blue opaque glass bead was found with 
them, perforated ; only oue of the amber beads had a hole 
made through it; the others were boi-ed on one side, probably 
for the admission of a pin. The cist was covered by a mass 
of i*ude stones to the height of 3^ feet, heaped over with 
earth taken from the vicinity of the barrow. 

No. 3. This barrow consisted of a pile of loose stones, 
with only sufificient earth to cover the surface; it measured 
12 feet in height, 164 in circumference ; some of the loose 
fragments weighed from 150 to 200 lbs. The cist, formed 
of loose stones, was 2^ feet in length by 2 in width, and was 
covered with a large flat grey stone of a material not found 
in the neighbourhood. It contained a quantity of buimt 
bones, but no beads or bronze implements. An urn was 
found reversed, as is usual, and it w'as so much decomposed 
by the moisture, that its form could not well be ascertained. 
Within foot of the summit was found a deposit of burnt 
bones, deposited in a small cavity covered with a flat stone. 

No 4. This barrow measured 7 feet high, 181 in circum' 
ference. It was formed of earth to a depth of 3 feet; 
beneath this appeared a pile of loose stones to the bottom. 
A quantity of burnt bones was found here, in the same kind 
of cist as in No. 3, and a brazen (or bronze) spear-head 
or dirk blade. When perfect it was probably 5 inches long 
and 1 inch broad, retaining near one extremity three bronze 
rivets which had fixed it to the handle; on the blade was 
the appearance of decayed wood, as if the sheath had rotted 
away. 

No. 5. This barrow measured 6 feet in height, 155 feet 
in circumference, formed of earth. No interment discovered. 

No. 6. Eight feet and a half high, 180 feet in circum¬ 
ference, 5^ feet of earth from the summit, 3 of small stones. 
At the bottom lay a considerable quantity of burnt bones 
and charcoal in a cist, which also contained a large uni. 
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dotted over by some blunt instrument* ■when the clay was 
soft ; this was unfortunately broken. 

No. 7. Seven feet high, 163 feet in circumference, foimaed 
of about 3 feet of earth from the summit, and 4 feet of 
loose stones; burnt bones and charcoal in the centre, ■with 
part of a brazen (or bronze) blade much corroded. 

No. 8. Six feet high, 150 feet in circumference, foritted of 
earth ; a small quantity of burnt bones lay at the bottom, 
but no urn. 

There was a ninth barrow in this line, but stated to have 
been removed, in order to supply materials for a wall in the 
vicinity. 

The range is still called “ Priddy JVi/ie Barrows.” They 
stand out boldly on the ridge of the hill as you look towards 
Wells on the road thither from East and West Harptree. I 
visited them July 12, 1858, but the operations of agriculture 
are fa^t encroaching on all this tract of country, and will 
soon eradicate these memorials of ancient occupation; we 
cannot feel too thankful to Mr. Skinner for having undertaken 
their investigation at the time he did, and for having recorded 
his researches so carefully. A tract of land not far distant 
has been taken for improved cultivation, and a Model Farm 
commenced. 

"Within a quarter of a mile south of this line, is another 
range of seven barrrows ; the smallest of these weis opened 
by Mr. Skinner, who found a quantity of charcoal and a few 
scattered ashes; it had probably been opened before. 

Near them are some circular banks,* c^led by the peasants 
“The Castles;” the diameters of which are each 500 feet, 
the mound is low, and they have no external ditch. They 
are a quarter of a mile from the barrows opened, and about 
250 feet distant from each other. 

Nothing can simpass the ■wild desolation of this tract, 
which contrasts vivify with the rich valleys on each side of 
it; yet the soil appears fertile and produces good crops, 
and the interior of the hills is productive of minerals, some 
lead mines being in active operation. 

Mr. Skinner describes other barrows which he opened, half 
a mile to tlie south of Priddy Church, in the autumn of 1818, 
all of small dimensions; one of them measuring only 4 feet 

* Similar circlea exU. ia Walton Down neai' CleredoD, for which coo n note at the 
end of this memoir, commuuicatod by Nr. Long whilst it was in tho press. 
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in height, and about 50 feet in circumference ,* and the other 
being 3 feet high, and also a flat barrow, wider in circuit; 
these two stood together. In the first he found pieces of 
charcoal and a small flint arrow-head, almost 2 feet from 
the summit; and nearly the same depth below, some stones 
and burnt bones. The interment seemed to have been dis¬ 
turbed, and the barrows previously examined. In the 
second of these no cist was found as indicative of burial, 
although three openings were made. 

A group of barrows, standing in a line to the north-east 
of Priddy Church, commonly called " Ashen Lane Barrows,” 
about half a mile distant from the chm'ch, was next 
examined. 

No. 1. The workmen dug to the depth of 8 feet, and 
made a large excavation, but found nothing. This barrow 
was 7 feet high, and 80 feet in circumference. 

No. 2. About 7 feet high, and 60 feet in circumference. 
This baiTow contained burnt bones and charcoal, at the 
depth of 6 feet, but no appearance of a cist or urn. 

No. 3. This barrow measured only 3 feet high, 37 paces 
in circumference. It contained a cist 15 inches deep and a 
foot long, nearly filled with charcoal and burnt bones, the 
latter much injured by being wet, the barrow being so low. 

No. 4. At the depth of 6 feet an oval cist was found, of 
larger dimensions than the former, containing burnt bones, 
also some thick fragments of an unbaked urn which may 
have been traces of a second deposit. 

No. 5. In this interment were found burnt bones, without 
any urn or cist. 

The ground was not opened between Nos. 4 and 5, but it 
appeared to be a place of interment. The whole group, as 
Mr. Skinner supposed, may have been a family burying- 
place. 

I will next proceed to notice Mr. Skinner’s examination of 
a tumulus known as “ Lime Kiln Barrow,” rather more than 
a quarter of a mile north-west of Priddy Church, and so 
called from being near a lime-kiln. It measured 75 paces in 
circumference, and 6 feet in depth. Immediately on removing 
the earth from the summit, a rude urn was discovered, 
16 inches in diameter, turned bottom upwards on a heap 
of ashes ; and on being examined a flat bronze arrow-head 
was found, very thin and sharp at the edge, with a rivet hole 
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at the extremity to fix it to the shaft. The length was 
about 3 inches, the breadth inch, the thickness not more 
than that of a shilling in any part. The edge was sharp 
enough to mend a pen ; this, as Mr. Skinner observes, shows 
how different a mode they must have had in ancient times 
of tempering bronze, to that at present used, and accounts for 
swords having been formed of this metal, as well as arrows 
and spear-heads. 

It is also worth noticing, Mr. Skinner here remarks, “ how 
exactly the shape of this brass (bronze) arrow head was 
formed after that of similar objects made of flint; the metal 
was obtained, probably, by the Britons in an unwrought 
state, of foreign merchants, and fashioned after tlieir own 
models." No primary interment was found in this barrow, 
which had evidently never been opened before. “ I suppose,” 
says 3Ir. Skinner, “ wo missed the centre, or did not dig deep 
enough." 

In an inclosed field, recently walled in, near this spot, 
were five other barrows, four of which were opened without 
any thing being found ; but Mr. Skinner observes, that the 
workmen employed by him did their work so badly, that 
they may have digged wide of the cists, as he was not at 
the time on the spot to direct them, and could not rectify 
this mistake except by working the ground all over again. 

Four Barrows half a mile to the N.W. of “ Ashen Lane 
Barrows” were subsequently opened. 

No. 1. This contained an oval cist of rough stones, 
covered with a flat one, at the depth of 4 feet; the cist was 
nearly a yard long, and contained burnt bones and charcoal 
in large quantities. 

No. 2. Burnt bones at a depth of 5 feet, no cist or urn, 
the ground very wet. 

No. 3. No cist and few ashes, but a quantity of char¬ 
coal. 

No. 4. Nothing found. Being a flat barrow, the centre 
was not properly ascertained. 

Haifa mile to the N.W. of the last-mentioned barrow is 
another called “ Green Barrow,” from its surface being more 
verdant than the rest. In this was found, not exactly in 
the centre, but to the side of it, a quantity of burnt bones, 
heaped on a flat stone, without any appearance of a cist 
or urn; among the ashes was discovered a brazen (or 
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/ bronze) spear-head, the two nails which fastened it to the 
i haft still remaining in the socket. Near it was found 
- lying “ an ivory® pin,” upwards of 4 inches in length, rather 
broken at the point, and of a green colour from having 
' been deposited near tho brass ; three holes were perforated 

in the head of this pin. A pin very much resembling this, 
but made of brass (bronze) was dug up by Sir R. C. Hoare’s 
workmen from a barrow near Abury. Tho ivory, observes 
Mr. Skinner, seems to present a strong confirmation of tho 
British commerce with Eastern merchants. 

Mr. Skinner states, that he was prevented from examining 
two other barrows by the rain, which began to fall very 
heavily. A labourer residing in Mendip informed him that 
twenty years ago, he and another while removing some 
stones from a high hillock, about a mile and a half to the 
north-west of Priddy, called Beacon Barrow, found nearly 
twenty brazen (bronze) weapons. These he sold to a farmer 
for two gallons of cyder. They were almost a foot in 
length and very heavy. Beacon Barrow stands on a high 
spot, commanding a view of the Welsh hills : and, as its 
name imports, it was probably used to convey signals by 
fire. 

At Charterhouse, within a quarter of a mile east of 
Beacon Barrow, are very interesting remains of a Roman 
station, and a perfect amphitheatre. On visiting this (July 
12th, 1858), and on entering a farm-yard to ask the road, 
the first tiling that caught my eye was the upper stone of 
an old quern. The farmer at once conducted me to the 
hollow I enquired for, and on the way thither told me that 
the quern had been dug up in the field beyond the amphi¬ 
theatre, and that a pot of coins had also been found there. 
I was delighted to find the amphitheatre so perfect. It is 
ploughed over and sown with hemp, but the form of it 
remains, and the entrances are quite distinct. In walking 
eastward from the amphitheatre, I discovered by the yellow 
colour of the fresh growing corn, where the settlement had 
been, just as at Wroxeter you could trace the form of the 
city by the change in the colour of the growing crops, there 
being no depth of earth owing to old foundations. The 
farmer pointed out the site of another amphitheatre, about 


* Fotaibly formed of the tooth of lea 7ione, here called “ ivoiy ” by Jfr. Skinner. 
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half a mile distant to the south, beyond the farm, in the 
direction of Cheddar Cliffs. Sir K. C. Hoare speaks of one, 
which he says "has been destroyed,” hut this is probably 
the one to which he alludes. I understand that in making 
a drain, two or throe years since, the labourers came upon 
the old Roman road. This was mentioned to me incidentfdly, 
and it was described as in very perfect condition.* 

From the examination of these barrows, Mr. Skinner 
observes that cremation appears to have been general 
among the inhabitants of Mendip, for, as he remarks, he had 
discovered in that district no single instance to the contrary. 
On this he proposes the following questions :— 

1. —"Was not the custom of burning the dead observed 
by a race distinct fi'om those who buried the body 
entire ? 

2. —Were not the vaulted barrows, when the body was 
interred entire, generally speaking, of more ancient con¬ 
struction than the raised tumulus 1 

3. —"WTiat distinction is to be made between the Lowes of 
Cheshire and Derbyshire, and some of the northern counties, 
and the barrows of the southern and western 1 

4. —Did the original inhabitants of Britain before the 
Belgic invasion bury or burn the bodies 1 

• In answer to the first question I am disposed to think 
that burning the dead was practised by a race distinct fi’om 
those who bun’ed the body entire. The description which 
Tacitus has given us of the Jews, and their feelings and 
customs with regard to the dead, seems to throw light upon 
this enquiry. His words are these,—“ Animasque prmlio 
aut suppliciis peremptorum, cetet'nas putant. Hinc generandi 
amor, et moriendi contemptus. Corpora condere, quam 
cremarc, e more iEgyptio; eademque cura, et de infernis 
persuasio ; coelcstium contra.” We remark that he mentions 
the burial of the dead as a national peculiarity, and the 
manner in which it is mentioned, seems to imply that 
it was coupled with their belief in the immortality of the 
soul.—He says, "e more .^Egyptio,” they did it ^ter the 

• Sep. 23, 1858. _ I here Lad another entice!;, bat that the -risit of Sir Riohacd 
opportunit; of viaiting Charterhouae, and Hoare conaed him to doslat and leave it 
find that the saeond amphitheatre, «aid oe it now ia. The entrances are not here 
to have been deetrojed, wot on!; par- traceable aa in the other, but in eiaa it 
iiall; filled np. The fai'mer told me is much the same. The farmers seem 
that hia father contemplated filling it now to place more value on Iheie relios. 
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manner of the Egyptians, with whom they had a similar 
belief in rewards and punishments hereafter. ’ This I 
conceive to be the real meaning of “ de infernis persuasio.” 
The soul was weighed in the balance and rewarded or rejected 
according to its acts, as we see represented in paintings on 
Egyptian tombs and mummy cases or cofidns; but while they 
coincided with the Egyptians in this belief, they differed 
from them in their belief in a multitude of divinities. 
There seems good reason to suppose that a belief in the 
doctrine of a resurrection was originally prevalent in Egypt, 
and that it was held that after a cycle of years the body 
should be reanimated, hence the care to embalm it, and con¬ 
struct the sepulchre which should endure the needful time. 
Hence the sumptuous tombs of the kings and queens, and 
the pyramids. Tliis is corroborated by the story of the 
phoenix believed by the Egyptians, which is mentioned by 
St. Clement in his epistle, as an emblem of the resurrection. 
If we turn from profane to sacred writings, we find that the 
patriarch Job, Avho dwelt in Arabia, believed in the doctrine 
of the resurrection. Wo find Abraham covenanting with 
the children of Heth for the possession of a burying-place, 
and completing a pxu'chase which was aftei’wai’ds the burial- 
place of his family. 

But the burial of the human body appears everywhere to 
have accorded with the simplest and purest feelings of 
manldnd, if it had not its origin in some primaeval tradition 
of the hope of a reunion of soul and body. 

The memorable words of Cyrus respecting the disposal of 
his body after death, seem almost to imply something of the 
kind. “To 8’ Ifihv (r&ixa, iL vaiSe;, orav reXeuTTjerto, iv 
6ijrt, ti’qre iv ipYvp<f, iv &K\ui /xr;8(vi, dXA^ rf/ yy rixiora 

iirdiorf tL yhp tovtov paKapwrepov tov yv ^ irdvra piv rh 

KoXek ‘nivra li riyaOh ^iJ€i t( kuI Xenoph. Cyri Inst. H. 

It appears to me that the last sentence, which refers to 
the earth re-producing all that is good and beautiful, almost 
breathes a hope which ho dared not express. Cicero con¬ 
sidered burial to have been the most ancient mode of 
disposing of the body. “ Mihi quidem antiquissimum sepul- 
tur» genus id videtur fuisse, quo apud Xenophontem Cyrus 
utitur.” Plutarch has recorded in his life of Niuna, that the 
Homan lawgiver was buried in a stone cofifin, and his laws in 
another. From the Septuagint version of the Holy Scrip- 
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tures, we leam that when Joshua was buried, the stone 
knives with which he had circumcised the Israelites were 
interred with him. Here we have an early intimation of the 
hurial of weapons, or articles of note or value, with the 
deceased. lOcH^av aMv vpos rols opiois row KXijpov avrov tv 
Q<xfu>(xffaf>h\ tv r<p Spii ti3 'E<f>palfi Atto tow Spovs row roXaAS* 

«<r tOr)Kav fUT airow els ro fiinjua (Is 6 tSa^jrav avrhv ^ftei ras 
rar nerplva.s, tv als irepUrepf rowj wlows^Io’pa^A FoXyciAots, 
St( i^ay(v ovrowr Alyiimv, KoJdh. avveraiai avrois Kvpios' kcu 

htl fto-lw tfos tt}s <rrin(pov tifxipas. Joshua xxiv. 30. 

This latter portion of the verse, though not in the Hebrew, 
is nevertheless good as a tradition of what had been done, 
since we may regard the Septuagint as a paraphrase rather 
than an exact translation of the Hebrew original. 

May we not venture then to reply, in answer to the fii-st 
question suggested by Mr. Skinner, “ Was the custom of 
burning the dead observed by a race distinct from those who 
buried the body entire 1 ” that those nations which retained 
any tradition amongst them of a restoration and reanimation 
of the human frame, would doubtless continue to bury their 
dead, but when such an idea became extinct, and the human 
family became numerous on the face of the earth, and when 
citieB became populous,—when wav and pillage often led to 
the desecration of the sepulchre,—^then, as we find in the case of 
the Greeks and Romans, cremation succeeded to inhumation, 
until such times as Christianity produced another change, 
and brought back the ancient custom of burial without 
burning. This leads to the attempt to answer the second 
question, “ Were not vaulted barrows where the body was 
interred entire, of more ancient construction than the raised 
tumulus ? ” 

Whoever examines that very interesting chambered tumu¬ 
lus still preserved entire at Wellow, in Somersetshire, and 
remarks that no iron tool has apparently been used in its 
construction, but that the stones are simply split and placed 
in their position, and similarly with respect to that at Uley- 
bury, in Gloucestershire, may, I think, be inclined to consider 
these as anterior to the barrows in which bronze weapons are 
found, implying a certain knowledge of metals not perceptible 
in these chambered tumuli.^ 

^ Sea Remarka ou Chambared Tumuli; Pi-oo. Bom. Arch. Soa toI. rili. and Dr. 
Tburuam'a Memoir on Dleybury in thi« Joaniol, toI. ziL p. S16. 
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I am uot prepared to enter into the third question, 
respecting the Lowes of Cheshire and Derbyshire, not having 
had opportunity of examining any of them; but in relation 
to the fourth question proposed by Mr. Skinner, I would, 
with all diffidence, suggest that wo may attribute the 
chambered tumuli to the race inhabiting our country pre¬ 
vious to the coming of the Belgm. The barroivs in Mendip, 
examined by Mr. Skinner, may probably be assigned 
to the Belgic tribe. They are ceilainly older than the 
Roman times, as is noticed by Sir R. Colt Hoare, in the 
construction of the Roman road at Lower Pertwopd Farm, 
Wilts, whore the road is carried round outside the barrow.* 
They have no characteristics of Saxon burials, and they seem 
most properly to occupy the interval between the extinction 
of the aboriginal race, among whom the practice of burial 
Avas observed, and the time of the Roman invasion and 
subsequent occupation of this country. 

' Hoai'e'is ADcienb Wilti, voL ii. p. 39. 


Itfr. W. Lokg, autLor of tlio valuable memoir on Stanton Drew in this 
Journal, lias commuuicntod a noto on earthworks on the hills between 
Bristol and Clovedon, whicb deserve careful examination. Upon the brow 
of Walton Down may bo seen a oirculai' endosuro, diam. about 130 pooes, 
surrounded by a vallnm and ditch, and approached on the north-east by a 
winding way, 12 to 15 paces in width. The entrance to tho approach is 
flanked by defences, and tbc circle would appeal' to have been a locus 
contecratus. At the end of the Down are about fifteen hut circles, of 
which three were opened by Mr. Long. Under the tbiok turf and fine 
mould, about a foot deep, lay some stones, and underneath them fragments 
of coaise black pottery, burnt earth, burnt bones, two crystals, and a stone 
spear-bead, as supposed. The mould seemed saturated with animal matter, 
and the ground hollow. At about 4-^^ feet deep, two thigh bones and 
other human remains were found; the body hsd been drawn up, the 
size of the cist not allowing it to lie at full length. The skull lay at tlie 
side; it seemed of a savage type, the cheek-bones high, the mouth 
projecting. The earth beneath woa dark and uuctuons, and about two feet 
below was a second deposit of bones, broken pottery, and burnt earth. The 
cavity was about six feet deep. A singular round cake of ciny was thrown 
out in this excavation. Tlie width of this hut-circle was about 5 feet. The 
skeleton was pronounced to be that of a female. 
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NOTICE OF THREE SILVER CUPS, PRESERVED IN THE PUBLIC 
LIBEARY AT ZURICH, PRESENTED BY BISHOP JEWEL AND 
OTHER ENGLISH BISHOPS. IN THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH, 
TO THEIR FRIENDS OF THE REFORMED CHURCH IN THAT 
OTY. 

COMMUNICATBD BY D». FEBDIXAND KELLHIl, 

Pr«»U«nt of tho Society of Antlqnorioj of Znrtcb, nod Itouoraiy Porolgn Member of 
tbo AitsboMlogiciLl ItiBlKute. 

In the library of the city of Zurich there exist, among 
various objects of ancient plate and other valuable relics, 
three silver beakers, which are of interest as associated with 
the history of the early times of the Reformed Church in 
England, and the friendly refuge found in Zurich by the 
English Protestants who were expatriated during the time 
of Queen Mary. The extensive collection of correspondence 
and papers which throw light on the period of the Reforma¬ 
tion, preserved in that library, extending to not loss than 
100 volumes, is well known to all who take an interest in 
the history of the period; and a considerable number of 
letters, still to be found at Zurich, from learned Englishmen 
and eminent members of the Protestant church in England 
in the sixteenth century, have been published by the Parker 
Society. The existence, however, of the silver cups, inscribed 
with me names of three of the earliest Protestant bishops, 
John Jewel, bishop of Salisbury, Robert Horn, bishop of 
Winchester, and John Parkhurst, bishop of Norwich, appears 
to have been scarcely known to the English visitor of 
Ziirich. The following brief notice, it is hoped, may not be 
unacceptable to tho Archaeological Institute. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries it was a 
common custom in Switzerland among persons associated, 
either by their station in society or by friendship, to establish 
a plaee of social and convivial meeting, called a “ Trink- 
stube,” or drinking-roora. For such purpose they selected 
in some house in the town a suitable chamber, where they 
might assemble in the evening or on such occasions as suited 
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• their pleasure, in order to pass the time in drinking or in 
play. In such chamber were provided the requisite furni¬ 
ture and appliances for their recreation ; and an attendant 
was engaged, called the “ Stubenknecht,” who resided there. 
The members of such convivial associations, or, as they would 
now be tenned, clubs, subscribed a small contribution for the 
supply of firing for heating the apartment; they made 
appointment of some member of the society as a steward or 
director, styled “ Stubenmeister,” whose duty it was to take 
wire of the wine, the fuel, the objects used in play, and so 
forth. 

All corporate bodies or gilds in the city, as well as the 
association of marksmen who exercised themselves in 
shooting with the crossbow, and also other private societies, 
had their Trinkstube or club-room. The dignitaries of the 
Collegiate Church of Zurich were originally associated in the 
club of the nobles, because they ranked on an equality with 
that class, and for the most part these dignitaries were of 
noble descent. At a later period, however, they found 
themselves obliged to establish a distinct association or club 
of their own body. On a certain occasion when the canons 
presented themselves to take part as usual in the customary 
festivities of the club of the nobles, their table appeared 
unprovided, and the attendant, on their asking the cause of 
such neglect, replied very discourteously that he had received 
from his masters no direction to take care of them, and that 
they might go to the Jews, if they pleased, and find enter¬ 
tainment with them. This occurrence took place, as 
Bullingor supposed, about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. It may here be observed that the Jews appear to 
have been established at Zurich at an early period, and to 
have sufiered grievous persecution on various occasions. 
Mention of the Jews occurs in the municipal ordinances of 
the thirteenth century ; and after repeated insult and oppres¬ 
sion, they were totally expelled in 1436. 

The precise date of the institution of the Trinkstube or 
club of the canons at Zurich has not been ascertained. In 
the year 1245 the Ban was proclaimed by Pope Innocent IV. 
against the Emperor Frederic II., and the interdict 
extended to the city of Zurich, which took paid zealously 
with the Emperor. In consequence therefore of the refusal 
of the canons of the Collegiate Church in that-city, and also 
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of the other clergy, to administer the divine offices to the 
citizens, they ■were expelled from Zurich, and were only 
permitted to return after the interdict had been -withdra-wn. 
The convivial association or club established by the digni¬ 
taries of the city, doubtless about the time of their return in 
1249, had its place of assembly in the conventual buildings 
connected with the church, where the members of the choir 
originally had their common place of abode. ^ The accom¬ 
modations appropriated for the social meetings in question 
consisted of an apartment which might be heated when 
necessary by means of a stove; and in an open chamber to 
be used in summer. We learn from a passage in the manu¬ 
script Passionde, written in the year 1452 by the Provost 
Hemmerlin, that about that time several secular persons 
were expelled from the s6ciety. It appears also that, owing 
to tho disturbance caused by the canons and chaplains in 
drinking and in noisy disports, not only the services in tho 
adjoining church were occasionally intoirupted, but fre¬ 
quently through such unseemly assemblies the requisite 
number of persons could not be brought together to officiate 
in the sacred functions. 

The association of the Trinkstube of the Canons at Zurich 
continued subsequently to the Reformation in Switzerland, 
but it had at that period assumed a more dignified character. 
The appliances of gambling, the dice-box, the chessboard and 
tables, had disappeared. Instead of the carousing brethren 
of the former establishment, the professors of Zurich and the 
preachers composed the assembly; and after the labours of 
the day, they there found refreshment in social intercourse 
and moderate refections. The society had, moreover, assumed 
a more extended character, since, together with the raembein 
of the collegiate church, the other clergy of Zurich, and also 
the professors _ and physicians were admitted. Into this 
association, which at a subsequent time received the designa¬ 
tion of the Loampd Society (Gelehrte Gesellschaft), foreign 
Literati were also introduced, and entertainments were given 
to their honour. The ordy expense permitted in this society 
consisted in the acquisition of drinking vessels of silver. In 
the year 1548 it was determined that each canon should give 


* Soe a detailed acooont with ▼lews of 
these hoildiDn xa the Neujahreblatty 
leiued by the Public Library at Ztixich in 


1853 find in that of 1854, and to which 
we are indebted for many partioolais 
above related. 
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to tho association a piece of plate of that description ; and 
that, of the other members, every two individuals should 
jointly present a similar offering. Every associate newly 
elected, and each member on his becoming advanced to any 
public function, were required to provide a cup of a certain 
value. In the year 1653 the number of such drinking 
vessels belonging to the society amounted to as many as 142, 
but in 1656, a tliird part of these silver cups, those espe¬ 
cially wliich were of greatest value and of most artistic cha¬ 
racter in their workmanship, were melted down, tho Society 
of the Canons being compelled, in common with all other 
associations and gilds, to pay a certain sum for the outfit and 
expenses occasioned by the war with the Catholic Cantons. 
In a short time, however, the plate thus unfortunately 
destroyed was replaced, and the valuable possessions of the 
society, of such description, were considerably augmented. 
The contribution imposed by the French upon the city of 
Zurich in 1V98 made an end of all such display. The 
whole of the silver vessels were sold, with the exception 
only of twelve cups or beakers, and these were ultimately 
presented by the Learned Society, on its dissolution in 
the year 1830, to tlio Library of the city of Zurich. 

Of the silver beakers now preserved in the library, tho 
three which had been presented by English bishops have 
been regarded as possessing considerable historical interest. 
On the accession of Queen Kary to the throne of England 
in the year 1553, she proceeded with much severity against 
those who had favoured the Reformation, and of these, 
upwards of a thousand pei-sons, according to Bishop Burnet, 
sought refuge among the Protestant chui'ches on the conti¬ 
nent. Many of them settled at Zurich, where they were 
entertained, as he informs us, both by the magistrates and 
ministers, by BuUinger, Gualter, Simler, Lavater, Gessner, 
and all the rest of that body, with a degree of consideration 
and affection that led these refugees to make, to the end of 
their lives, the greatest acknowledgments in their power. 
After their return home, upon the accession of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth in tho year 1558, they maintained close correspondence 
with their late friendly hosts at Zurich; and their letters, 
together with those of BuUinger, have long been regarded 
among the principal objects of interest in the archives of 
that city. 
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Not merely, however, by their letters, but in a more 
substantial manner, did the English Protestants who had 
thus found refuge and hospitality make demonstrations of 
their grateful feelings towards their friends at Zurich. They 
received with hearty welcome several persons from that 
place who on various occasions visited England; and they 
sent money and presents from time to time, as fi-equently 
appears in the Ziirich Letters published by the Parker 
^ciety, evincing how solicitous they were to offer any 
acknowledgment in their power to those friends who had 
rendered them services in their troubles. During the 
residence of the English refugees in Zurich, several persons 
who were subsequently promoted by Queen Elizabeth to the 
episcopal dignity had been invited to frequent the club or 
Association of the Canons, and had there passed pleasant 
hours of friendly intercourse among those with whom they 
were united in the sympathy of their common faith. Of 
three of these English Pi*otestants, as already mentioned, 
namely. Bishop Jewel, Bishop Horn, and Bishop Parkhurst, 
a memorial is stUl to be found in the tokens of their grateful 
acknow’ledgment to which these notices relate. Of the 
present thus tendered, as their slender means at that period 
permitted, traces occur in the letters to which allusion has 
already been made. The three bishops appear to have 
transmitted, in the year 1562, to the Society of the Canons’ 
Club the modest sum of about fifty shillings, in English 
money, destined for the purchase of a drinking-cup or 
beaker. On December 13, 1563, Bishop Horn, writing 
from Winchester to his friend Bullinger at Zurich, makes the 
following allusion to the present in question : “ And when 

you daily refresh your remembrance of me in that silver 
cup, I talce it thus, that as nothing can be more gratifying to 
me than youi- kindness and esteem, so it is a source of 
exceeding pleasure to mo to be in your frequent recollection, 
and to be, as it Avere, constantly before your eyes. But 
since a cup of so moderate a price must be very small, 

I have sent you fourteen crowns more, together with my 
coat-of-arms, as you desire, that you may get a cup made 
that is larger and more suitable for a large party.”* Several 
other passages occur in the correspondence of the English 

* Zmioli Letter*, 1628—1579, edited Compare tbe original Latin in the same 
for the Parker Sooietj, Letter lal. p. 135. rulome, p. 80. 
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Reformers, preserved at Zurich, in which mention is made of 
sums of money and other presents transmitted to that city, 
as also of their desire to be retained in the friendly remem¬ 
brance of the members of the " Ilypocausium,’* or Trinks- 
tubo, the social society in which they had found so cordial a 
welcome. 

I enclose a drawing of the silver beaker presented by the 
Rishop of Winchester in 1564. (See woodcut.) It measures 
8^ inches in height, and about 5 inches in diameter at the 
mouth, which is parcel-gilt, as are also a band near tlie foot 
and the pomegranates, with leaves of elegant workman¬ 
ship, upon which the beaker stands. Near the mouth is 
the following inscription: d. eobbbti horni episoopi tin- 
TONiENSis Senion. 1564. On an enameled roundel within 
the cup appear the arms of Bishop Horn, to which allusion 
is made in his letter cited above. The escutcheon displays 
the coat of the see of Winchester, gules, a drawn sword and 
two keys in saltire, impaling the coat of Horn, w, a cross 
flory between four griffins’ heads erased sable, on a chief of 
the second three liimtcrs’ horns argent} The field of tins 
roundel is enameled light green over foliated diapered work 
chased upon the metal. There are to be seen on the under¬ 
side the plate marks, the letter z, conunonly used until recent 
times by the goldsmiths of Zurich, and a little escutcheon 
charged with a stag, the personal mark of the artificer by 
whom the cup was made. Of the other two beakers pre¬ 
served at the public library one, standing likewise upon 
three golden pomegranates, is inscribed joanni parkhvrsti 
EPISCOPI NOKDOVICENSIS HENION. 1563, and TOthin the cup 
there is an enameled roundel, displaying the arms of Bishop 
Parkhurst, gules, a cross argent between four stags trippant, 
or} On the under side of the foot the following inscription 
is to be seen, upon a circular scroll; qv.estorib’ hvldr. 
zviNOLio ET HENR. BVLLINQERO. These were probably the 
directors or stewards at the period. Huldred Zuinglius, 
it should be observed, was the son of the distinguished 


* In Oassau's Biabopi of Wiuehaftar over edition, a differont ooat occurs,— 
the arms of Bishop Horae are thus given: Soih, three bugle horns stringed and 
Or, a oroas floiy {tuisi between fourgrif- garnished Argent. S^ the l^on of 
fine' heads erased Asxtie, on a chief BabU Episcopacy, by the Rev. W. R. Bedford, 
three bugle boms string of the first, p. 103. 

On the seal of this Bishop, and in the This cent does not agree precisely 
plate in Abp. Parker's Antiquities, Uau- with that assigned to Bishop Farkhui-sL 
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Reformer of that name. The other cup is of like form, but 
of rather simpler fashion, the foot being plain, without the 
pomegranates : it was the gift of Jewell, Bishop of Salisbury, 
Suid § inscribed, R. d. d. joannis ivblli bpiscopi sarisbe- 
RiKNSis seRION. It bears no armorial escutcheon. 1 he 
three cups were’made at Zurich, each bearing the golcmmiths 
mark used there; the two enameled roundels are of silver, 
with enamel partly opaque, partly translucent; the design 
of the heraldry in each instance closely resembles that 
in fashion in England at the period, and the patterns were 
doubtless in each case sent over from England. 



Bobort Hotn, Btehop of Wluoluator, 
IKl to 1580. 


John I'aritbnnt, ISisbop of IfonTieh, 
1500 to 1575. 



In noticing these pieces of plato, which possess a certain 
historical interest, another may claim mention, which has 
been preseiwed in the neighbourhood of Zurich. It is a 
covered silver cup, of elegant workmanship, presented by 
Queen Elizabeth to Bullinger in 1560, doubtless as a mark 
of her consideration of. the kindness shown to the Protes¬ 
tants, who had been so hospitably received by that 
distinguished divine and the other ministers of the 
Reformed Church at Zurich. This cup was transmitted to 
him by Bishop Parkhurst: it measures, the cover included, 
about 10 inches in height, is parcel-gilt, and is engraved 
with the heraldic bearings of the Bidlingcr family, a mill- 
rind, the crest being a denii-man holding in each hand a 
pine-tree draivn up by the roots. This royal gift, which 
has been briefly noticed by Bullinger’s biographers, and 


Compare the Blaxon of Episcopaoj', by buclcs trippant proper; on n chief Q. 
the Rev. W. K. Bedford, p. 81. "John three orescento 0.—^rant by Detbioke 
Parkebant, 1500 to 1575. Arm $.—A A.a 1560." 

oroea engrailed Ermince bctvreen four 





silver Cup prcaentcd by Queea Blieftbetb in 1C6 to Bullinger. 
(Heiciir of the orii^niil. 10 hirVM.) 
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especially by Dr. Pestalozzi in his recent life of the Reformer, 
bears the following inscription, round the inner margin of 
the cover :—^ 

ANGLORUH EXSILIUM TIOUEINT BOOLESIA POVIT. 

SUB lURIJE SCEPTRIS, ID SANCTE AGNOVIT ELISA, 

ET BULLDIGEEUM HOC DONAVIT MUNERE POCLI. 1560. 

The present, thus oflFered by the Queen of England to the 
great reformer and divine of Zurich, has been described also 
by Salomon Hess, in his Biographical Memorials of the 
Swiss Reformers, and by OreUi, in one of the Treatises on 
matters of local and Hterary interest, issued by certain 
learned Societies and Institutions at Ziirich as New Year’s 
gifts.® 

I hope that these notices of relics in my native city, 
associated with the early times of the Reformed Church in 
England, may prove of interest to the Archajological 
Institute, and that they may be received as a token of 
my sense of the honour conferred by the Society, in receiving 
me among their foreign correspondents. 

FERDINAND KELLER, 

Fraiideot of tiM Society of AsUquuios at ZAricli. 


‘ Heciioh BnUinger; Leben nnd 
auagewablte Scbriftw, Ac., von Curl 
PeoUlonL Elberfeld, 1868, Sto., p. 
448. 

‘ Hesa, UnproDg, GoDg und Folgen 
der Reformation, a. 101: and Biogro- 


pbien berUhmter Scliweizesolier Rofor- 
nuktorsD ; Zuricli, 1839 ; p. 176. See 
olio OreUi’s oecount in Uie New Year's 
Gift (NeuiahrsblaU) of the HUlfogeBell* 
sobofo at Zurich for 1840. 


We would here acknowledge with grati6cation the kindnosa of the Head 
Librarian of tho Public Library at Zurich, Dr. Horner, in ollowuig every 
facility for the examination of the interesting relict of the English 
Beformers there preserved, as also for permission to hare drawings executed 
by the faithful pencil of M. Grretcr, from which tlie accompanying wood- 
outs hare boon prepared. We have oa former occasions experienced the 
obliging courtesy of Dr. Horner, in freely communicating the treasures 
under his charge, comprising many of high interest to the English 
antiquary. 


C^rigfnal 19 ocumen(s. 

THE WILL OP JOHUr FBOMOXD, BENEPACTOB TO WIKCHESTER 

COLLEOa 

COMMUNICATED BY THE BEY. W H. GUNNEB, M.A. 

John Fhomosd, whoso very curioas will wo liave now tho ploosuro of 
laying before oar readers, through tho kindness of tho KcTorcnd tho 
Warden of Winchester Colloge, among the archives of which it is 
preserved, was tho founder of tliat bonutiful Chantry Chapel which stands 
in tho area of the College Cloisters, and is now used as a library. Of tho 
testator himself little is knomi. His will shows him to have been nn 
extensive landowner, and that some of his possessions had dosconded to 
him from bis ancestors, os it speaks of lands and tenements in Spai-sholt, 
Stokobridge, and Sombourne, which had belonged to his grandfather 
Bichard Fromond. He was in tho employment, and appears to have won 
the confidence and favour of William of Wykeham, who in 1392 appointed 
him to the office of Bailiff of the Manor of Waltham, ns appears by tho 
following instrument, recorded in the Register of that prelate. (Pars secunda 
fol. cclj. verso.) 

“ Williaam, par la suffrance do Dieu Bvesque de Wyncoslro, k touts ses 
amys et biea voillants et a touts ses tenants frankes, et autres que oestes 
lettres verront on orrount, salats en Dieu. Saohes nous avoir ordeignes ot 
faits nostre chkre et bien am£ John Fromond baillif de nostre Manoir et 
seignoiie de Waltham on toutes les membres appertenantz d ycollos, d 
gardes et govemer nos terres, fines, hundredes, et fraunchises, et nos 
oourtes tenir et pursuirc, et ohalans toutes les droituros et fraunchises 
appertenantz k nostre Egglise de Wyncestre, et k Manoir susdicte, on touts 
lieuz, pour le temps quils picst a nous. Bt pour ces prions a nos amys ot 
bien voillants, et commandons a touts nos tenauntes frankes et autres, que 
a dit Johoes choses susdictes soies entendants, conseillants, et rosponantz, 
on due manere a tout ces que a dit office appertient. £n tesmoignauce 
de quelle chose nous lay avons faite faire cettes nos lettres, seallcs de 
nostre seal. Bon k nostre chastell de Fomham le jour de Janver Fan 
du regno nostro seigneur le Roy Richard II'*' xr, et de nostro cons’ xiv.” 

Ho is generally reputed to have been afterwards Steward to William of 
Wykeham, but I am unable to find any authority for this assertion. He 
was, however. Steward to the College, and seems to have attended to its 
affairs with great zeal and fidelity, doubtless from feelings of gratitude and 
reverence for its great founder, his own early friend. This feeling was 
proved by the liberal benefaction which he bestowed on the college, and 
which is in part continued to this day, since it is to him that tho sixteen 
choristers, maintained in the College, are indebted for their clothing. The 
chantry is of course suppressed, os is also that which be founded in the 
parish church of bis village of Sparsholt, situate about thi-ee miles north' 
west of Winchester. Thero can be little doubt that the altar of St. 
Catherine, to which he attached his chaplain, was placed at the cost end 
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of the south aisle of that church, and that tho aislo itself was the work of 
Fromond. If so, his liberality there has not been wholly lost. 

The chapel founded by Fromond within the enclosure of tho cloisters of the 
College at Winchester has been so fully described by others, that it would 
bo superfluous to speak of it hero. But it may not be uninteresting to 
describe somewhat in detail the particulars of hiafoundation ; which may help 
to illustrate some curious features in tho habits and religious notions of our 
forefathers. It Avill be obseircd that in his will, dated 1420, the year of his 
death, Fromond bequeathed to tho Warden and Scholars of Winchester 
CoUego corUin rents and tenements in the city and soke of Winchester, 
for tho purchase of clothes for their cboristors, and a moiety of his Manor of 
Aldyugton (now written Alliugton), after tho death of Ms wife Matilda, for 
the purpose of celebrating his aunirersary every year within tho College; 
and for paying those who should bo present at the mass on that day 
a ceitain sum of money, according to their rank in tho College; 
also for providing a pittance in the hail; and for the farther purpose of 
sustaining a chaplain to celebrate mass in the place where the bodies of 
himself and bis wife should be buried. This chaplain was also to take his 
part in the ordinary services of the College Chapel. Such are the pro¬ 
visions cf tho will, so for as concerns the benefaction to Winchester College, 
which alone it is proposed to notice. Tliey appear not to have been 
carried out until 1446, in which year, his wife being then dead, a deed was 
executed by Robert Thurbem, Warden, and tho Fellows and Scholars of 
Winchester College, in which, after referring to tlie will of John Fromond, 
and acknowlod^iig his long and faithful services as Steward of tho College, 
it was stipulated for them, and their successors for ever, that they w^ld 
find a chaplain, for the purposes contemplated by tho testator, in the chapel 
within the cloisters of their College, where himself and liis wife Matilda Lad 
been buried. This is an importaut fact in the history of this beautiful chapel, 
inasmuch as it enables us to fix more accurately the date of its construction. 
It is not mentioned, although its construction seems tohavo been contemplated 
in Fromond’s will. We shidl perhaps not be wrong, then, in attributing the 
actual building of it to his wife Matilda, or to her and her co-executors, who 
were empowered by the will to dispose of the residue of the peisonal estate 
in works of charity to the praise and honor of God, for tho health of liis 
own soul, that of his wife, their parents, ancestors, bcnefactois, and 
of all tho faithful departed, as they would answer for it in tho day 
of judgment. It is stated in the deed of H4C that this chapel had 
been sumptuously constructed out of the pi-occeds of the estates of John 
Fromond. This may have been accomplished after the death of his wife, 
as the moiety of the manor was gi-anted to the College only in reversion 
after her death. It seems most likely perhaps that the chapel itself was 
erected after her death, under the dircctionsof the Warden, Robert Thurbern, 
over the ground, which contained the bodies of Fromond and his wife. All 
indications of the exact spot of their place of sepulture have long dis- 
appwed in the complete destruction of every thing that would mark the 
building as a chapel. But there is a stone over the entrance door in the 
interior, obtruding in a strange manner upon the central lights of tho west 
window, which has much resemblance to the front of a tomb, and is, to 
all appearance, out of place in its present position. This stone may have 
been a part of the tomb of tho founder of the chapel. It is sufficiently 
curious to justify an attempt to describe it, though words, without a 
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repro«cutat!on, will not conrey a clear idea of it. The slab is diridcd into 
four qoatrefoiled compartments, each 1 foot 4 in. square, the length 
of the stone being about 6 feet. In the first compartment on the left, 
looking towards the stono, is a grotesque figure, resembling a lion with a 
human head crowned ; and a band, passed round the neck and over the 
back, is suspended a shield bearing the arms of Fromond, curure, a 
chevron or, between three fleurs de lys argent. In the second is a heart 
ensigned with a mitre encircled by a wreath of roses. In the third is a 
winged monster, half eagle, half lion ; it is represented as having the tail 
apparently of a dragon in its beak, and trampling on the body, while one 
of the hind feet is being bitten by the monster. In the fourth is a grotesque 
figure, a wodowose possibly, half man, half boost, tlie upper half clothed 
in a shaggy garment, and with a singular cap on the head. It is blowing 
a trumpet, which is held in the right hand, while the left hand carries an 
axe uplifted over the back, and the arms of Fromond on a square-shaped 
shield hang at the side. 

The chaplain was to receive ten marcs a year, and it wos provided that 
he should not reside within the College, but in some honest place. For 
this stipend he wos to say mass three times a week at least, in the said 
chapel, and besides that to take a part on all Sundays and Holydays in 
chanting and singing psalms, and in all masses, processions, and canonical 
hours (niatins in the winter excepted), in like manner as the other chaplains 
in surplice and habit like them, but of his own providing (de propriis), 
in the choir of the College chapel; for which purpose he was to have a 
stall assigned to him. Besides the support of this chaplain, tlie College 
farther agreed to give out of the proceeds of the manor and tenements to 
each of the choristers of the College, sixteen in number, on the Feast of 
the Nativity, every year, three yards of broad-cloth, of seven quarters 
wide, or six and a half at tlie least, of a dark colour, different from that 
worn by the scholars. 

Moreover, it was a^ced that on the 20th day of November, in each 
year, or, if any impediment should occur on that day, then on the earliest 
possible day after it, the obit or anniversary of the deaths of John and 
Matilda Fromond should be solemnly kept in the choir of the chapel, in 
the manner and order following, vis.: That solemn funeral rites (exequie) 
should be celebrated the sight before, and on the morrow commendations 
and the mass of requiem ; and that the Warden, if he were present and 
should celebrate mass, or if absent for any just and lawful reason, should 
receive 3s. 4d.; each fellow and conduct chaplain 2s,; the school¬ 
master Is. j the hostiarius 8d.; each chapel clerk 4<i.; each scholar 2d .; 
each chorister Id.; and that a pittance should be provided in the common 
hall (in communi in the indenture, per totam aulam in the will) for the 
Warden, Fellows, Chaplains, Scholars, and Choristers, on which 13s. 4d. 
should be expended. If the rents of the manor and tenements should 
decrease and become insufficient for these purposes, then first the pittance 
^8 to be withdrawn, and next the distribution of money among the 
Wai-den and the others, next the cloth of tho choristers, and last of all the 
stipend of the chaplain. For the due performance of all these engage- 
mrats the Warden and Fellows bound themselves in a penalty of 51., to be 
paid in equal portions to the Bishop of Winchester, and the College of 
St. Mary of Wiuton in Oxford, in case of neglect or omission. 

Such were the obligations entered into by the Warden and College, to 
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carry oat the objccta of Fromond’a will. Hia chaplain is supprcMcd ; but 
the beautiful little chapel in which he ofBciatcd is in existence ; and, since 
it can no longer he used for the purpose for which it was originally 
destined, it has been converted into a library. The memory of its founder 
is still respected in the list of benefactors ; while the choristers, in their 
dark-brown dresses, continue to recall to onr minds his thoughtfulness and 
care for tliem. 

W. n. GUNNER. 


In Dei nomine. Amen. Ego, Johannes Fromond do Spcrsholt prope 
Wynton xiiii™'* die Noveinbris, Anno Domini Mcccc. xx™*, sane memorie, 
condo testamentam meuiu in hauo inodum. In primis, logo animam meani 
Deo, boate Marie Matri sue, ct omnibus sauctis ejua ; corpusquo meum od 
sepeliendum in medio cimiterii Collegii boate Mario prope Wynton. 
Item, logo x". pro missis celebr&ndis ct inter pauperes distribuendas 
die sepulture mee ad oranduni pro anima mea, et onimabus omnium 
fidelium defunctorum. Item, logo Abbati et Conventui de Hyda c'.. 
Priori et Conventui Sancti Swithuni c®., Custodi, Sociis, et Scolaribus 
Collegii Bento Marie prope Wynton x. marcas, Priori et Fratribus Kalendar* 
Wynton xiii'. iiii'^., Capellanis et Cloricis domus Sancto Cruois apud Spark- 
ford XX*., Capellanis et Clericis Soncte Blizabothe xiii*. iiii^., Abbatisse 
ct Conventui Moiiialium Sancte Mario Wynton xiii*. iiii*’., Abbatisse et 
Conventui de Romesy xiii*. iin**., ad orondum pro anima mea. Item, lego 
iiii'h ad distribueudum equolitcr inter Fratres qimtnor ordinum Wynton 
commoi*anios, od orandum pro anima mea. Item, lego fabrice ecclesie 
do Spersholt x**, et Vicario ejusdem ecclesie vi*. viii*’., ot Cloiico parochiali 
ibidem xl^., ct ad distribuendum inter pauperes tenentes meos ibidem xx'., 
ad orondum pro anima mea. Item, lego ecclesie de Mapulderiiani xx*., et 
ad distribueudum inter pauperes tenentes moos ibidem xx’., et CapcUano 
ibidem parochiali xl**., et Cloiico ceclosie ibidem xii'*., fabrice ecclcsio de 
Petresfeld xiii*. iiii^., et Capellono parochiali ibidem ii*., fabrieo ecelcBio 
de Kateryngton xiii*. iiii*., ct ad distribuendum inter paupwes toneules 
meos ibidem vi*. viii^., et Vicario ejusdem ecclesie ii*., et Clorico parochiali 
vW., ad orandum pi-o anima mea. Item, logo fabrieo ecclesie de Waltham 
vi*. viii<*., et Capellono parochiali ibidem ii*. Item, l?go fabrice ccclcue 
parochiali do Derlo xl'h, ct fabrice Capcllo do Aldyngton xl'*., Abbati et 
Conventui de DuroforJ xx*., Priori ct Conventui de Mottesfont xx*., 
fabrice ecclesie de Eljngge xx*., ot Vicario ejusdem ecclesie xl'*., ad oran¬ 
dum pro anima mea. Item, lego fabrice ecclesie do Dopeden xl*., ct sd 
distribuendum inter pauperes teiioutcs meos ibidem xxvi*. viii'^. Item, 
lego fabrice ecclesie de Lymington vi*. viii^., fabrice eeclesio de Milford vi*. 
Tlii"*., ot Vicario ejusdem ecclesie iR, et ad distribuendum inter pauperes 
tenentes meos ejusdem paroebie xiii*. iiiR Item, lego fabrice ecclesie de 
Milton xl‘., ct Capellono ibidem ii*., et Clerico ejusdem paroebie xii*^., et 
ad distribuendum inter pauperes tenentes meos ejusdem paroebie xl*. Item, 
lego Priori ct Conventui de Cluisti Rcclesia et Vicario ibidem vi*. viiR, ot 
fabrice pontis ibidem c*. Item, lego fabrieo ecclesie dc Soppelo xiii*. iiii*., 
et Vicario ibidem xR, et Clerico parochiali ibidem xiR, ctad distribuendum 
inter pauperes tenentes meos ejusdem parochie xiii*. iiiR Item, lego Vicario 
de Romesy et Capellano ibidem xiii* liii^. Item, lego fabrice ecclesie do 
Ilogliton vi*. viii“., ct od distribueudum iutcr pauperes tenentes meos 
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ibidem Ti‘. Item, lego fabrice eccleete de Longestoke zK, et Johanni 
Maschall Vicario ibidem vi*. riii**. Item, lego fabrice ecclesie do Stokbnig 
xiii*. iiii*^., et Capellano parocbiali ibidem xl*., ct ad distriboendum inter 
pauperes tenontca moos ibidem x*., unde Clerico parocbiali xii'*. Item, lego 
fabrice ecclesie do Somboume Regis xiii'. iiii<i., ct Vicario ibidem yi'. yiii'*., 
et ad distribuondum inter Clcricum parochie et pauperes teuentes meos 
ibidem xl^. Item, lego fabrice ecclesie de Stratfeldsay vi'. viii*., et ad 
distribuendum inter pauperes tenentes meos ejusdem parochie xiii*. iiii'i. 
Item, lego fabrice ecclesie de Worthy Ifortymer xl®. Item, lego fabrice 
ecclesie Sancti Bartholomei de Hyda xl^., et Vicario ejusdem ecclesie ii*. 
Item, lego fabrice ecclesie do Craulo vi'. viii''., ct Capellano parocbiali 
ibidem ii'., et Clerico parocbiali ibidem vi^. Item, lego fabrice ecclesie do 
Parle Chamberlayn vi'. viui*., et Rcctori ibidem xl^. Item, lego fabrice 
ecclesie de Lytclton ii'. Item, lego dunbus ccclosiis in Soka Wynton vi*. 
viii^. Item lego Jobsmni Mark capellano vi*. viii'*. Item, lego fabrice 
hospitalis Sancti Jobannis Baptiste Wynton vi'. vili**. Item, lego nd dis- 
tribnendum inter leprosos beato Marie Magdalene Wynton vi*. viii'*. Item, 
lego prisonibus de Wolvesey xl'i. Item, lego prisonibus in gaola doniini 
Regis Wynton xl^. Item, lego Sororibus bcate Mario Wynton xlii. Item, 
Sororibns Spitule Sancti Swithuni Wynton xR Item, lego Custodi, Sociis, 
et Scolaribus Collegii Sancte Marie propo Wynton et oornm succossoribus 
omnia tenements mea ct omnes rodditus meos in civitate Wynton et in 
Sooa ejnsdom civitatis, pro indumentis cmendis ad choristas Collegii 
predioti in perpetumn. Item, mca voluntas est nt Custos, Socii, et Soolares 
Collegii predict! et eorum successores haboant et teneant in perpetuum 
medietatem manerii de Aldyngton cum suis pertinentiis, quondam Jobannis 
Wodelok, cum post mortem mcam et Matildis uxoris mee vacaverit, pro 
anniversario nostro onnuatim in Collegio predicto tenendo ; ita qnod quili> 
bet Capellanus ejusdem Collegii, qni iuterfuerit ezeqniis nostris, et 
celebraverit missam suam pro nobis die supradicto, recipiat ii'. per manna 
Barsariorum ejusdem Collegii; et quod idem Custos, si missam solempnem 
pro nobis eodem die celebraverit, recipiat xl**.; et quilibet clericus sivo 
soolaris ejusdem Collegii, qui interfuerit exequiis et missa prodictis, 
recipiat ii'*. Et fiat pitancia eodem dio in prandio per totam aulam 
ad valenciam xiii*. iiiR Et ulterius de exitibus medietatis manerii 
predicti iidem Cnstos, Socii, et Scolaros et eorum successores annu- 
atim iuToniaut unum Capellanum idonenm oelebrantem pro animabus 
nostris, ubi corpora nostra quiescant, cui predioti Bnrsarii quolibet anno 
solvent, vel solvi facient, x. marcas ; et quod predictus Capellanus veniat 
ad sei-vicium et boros canonicos in chore Collegii predioti, ad legendum et 
psallondum sMundum quod predicti Custos et Socii et eorum successores 
el assignaverint, si cipcdioiis cis viJeotur: et quod idem Capellanus 
sit remotivuB, teciens qiiocietis neccsse fuerit, ad volnntatem dictorum 
Custedis et Socionuu ot eorum succesBOrum. Et quod iidem Bursarii, qui 
pro tempore fuerint, de residue exituum medietatis luauerii predicti solvent 
annuatim pro Integra liberato dictorum Cboristamm rodditus et profieua 
tenementorum, tern in Wyntonia quom in Soco predicta, [si?] ad plcnam 
lilx^tam semel in aunis [?] suffioere non potest; ita quod quilibet Chorista 
capiat ad minus pro liberate sna tros virgas lati panni, et alterius coloris 
quam scolarcs. Et Episcopus Wyntoniensis, qui pro tempore fuerit, in 
(lerectu liujusniodi CapoII&iii aliiiu) idoncani CApclIanniu nd Cnntni'iaiu 
prcdictam presentare potest, si per meusom vacaverit. Item, mca voluntas 
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est quod post mortem meam et Uatildis uxoris nice, quoad omuia terras et 
fencmeuta nostra que liabcmus in Spersholt, Sombourne, et Stokbrug, qua 
quondam fuerunt Rictu'di Fromond ari mei predict! JobaunU, qnod 
Johannes Rstenej et heredes aui ea habeant et teneont in perpetuam 
sub hoc coudiUone, quod idem Johannes Rsteuej et hei'odes sui inveniant 
unum Capollnnum idoncum in Bcclesia Sancti Stephanide Spersholt cotidie 
cclebrantem ad altaro Snnctc Katcrinc pro animabus noetris, predict! 
Johnnnia Fi-omoud ot Motildis uxoris nice, ac Stephani Fromond, Ricardi, 
Alicie, Nicolai de Mariaco, Matildis, Johannis Fromond, Alieio, Nicholai, 
Roborti, Willelrai, Johannis, Johonne, Ricardi atte Ilangro, Alianoro, 
Ricardi do Farnhall et Alieio, Ricardi, Robert! Markhnunt, et omnium 
aliomm parentum ct benefactorum nostrorum, rocipiendo annuatim pro 
stipendio suo i. marcas do terris ac tenementis que fuerunt Richard! Fromond 
in Spersholt, Sombourne, ot Stohbrug. Et, deficiento hnjusmodi Capellano, 
Episcopus Wyntonionsis, qui pro tempore fuerit, alium idoneum Capellanum 
nd Cautaiiam predictam presentabit. Item, do et lego Matildi uiori meo 
duos ciphos optimos et deanratos cum coopertoriis, duos ciphos stantes do 
nrgento meliores cum coopertoriis, unnm pixidera pro pulvore deauratam, ct 
vi. pecias planas argent! optimos cum uno coopertorio, ii. salaria de argento 
optima cum uno coopertorio, iij. olios do argento, xsiiii". cocliai’ia argentea 
optima, unum godet cum coopertorio optimum, ad electionem ejusdem 
Matildis. Item, lego eidem Matildi unum note argento hemcisiatum et 
deauratum, optimum, cum coopertorio. Item, do ct lego eidem Matildi 
omnia yasa moa orea, enea, et lingnia, et omnes pannos meos laneos ot 
lincos, integre ad camcram, pantriam, ot aulam pertinentes. Item, lego 
eidem Matildi nuum par restimentorum optimum cum veteri calice, ct unum 
par vestimentorum pro diebus ferialibus cum tuallis, cruettis, superaltari, 
et campaua* Item, do ct lego eidem Matildi omues multones, matrices, 
BgnoB, boTCB, Toccos, vitulos, oquos carectarioB, porcos meos, existentos pro 
husbondria apud Spersholt ct Mapulderham. Item, lego eidem Matildi 
totara partem meam concernentem apparatui corporis et caiiitis ejusdem 
Matildis. Item, lego Jobanne sorori prediote Matildis, moniali deRomesy, 
XX*., Isabelle Bsteny xx*., Margerio Kcseiryk j. godet de argento cum 
coopertorio. Item, lego Waltcro Fauncefot rij. gobelettes, ita quod semper 
romaneant herodibus suis. Item, lego Priori Sancti Swithuni Wynton et 
successoribus suis unum cipbum cum coopertorio deaurato, cum sole chacia* 
turn et ponciaium. Item, lego Abbot! do llyda ot successoribus suis alium 
ciphum predicto cipho consimilem et ejusdem operis bene deauratum cum 
coopertorio. Item, lego Custodi Collegii vocati Seynto Marie College of 
Wyiichestro et successoribus suis unum cinhum cum coopertorio, vocatum 
gobelet, bene deauratam. Item, lego Johanni Forest Domino Sancte 
Crucis et successoribus suis unum ewer deauratum, ij. orewettys, j. paxbred 
de nrgento. Item, lego Jobanni Esteny j. peciam argenti, Nicholao North 
clerico j. peciam argenti, Willelmo Chnuudler j. salaro argenti, Thome 
Weston unum note argento ligatum cum coopercnlo ad idem. Item, lego 
Wnltero Sandcs chir’ j. ciphum argentcum cum cooperculo, pouciatum 
cum Btellis in nubibus. Item, lego Collegio bente Marie prope Wynton j. 
antephonarium novum non ligatum, et unum calicem novum cum cnsula 
ad eundem. Item, lego Aiidrce Russyngton x. li., et unum ciphum 
argonteum cum cooperculo. Item, lego Johanni Hampton unum ciphum 
argenteum. Item, lego Johanni Halle de Burgate unum ciphum houum, et 
nllerum quasi novum cum cooperculo, quonim parcelle deaurato. Item, 
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logo Jolianni Ilarries unum cipbum olterum cum coopcrculo, quasi novum, 
quorum parcello clcournte. Item, lego Johanne quo fuit usor 'W’illelmi Oysoll 
unum cipbum olterum orgontcum ouni cooperculo, quondam Thomo arener. 
Item, do illis sei peciis, vooalis Turdenerres, [?] lego AUillclmo Rystor do 
Eldon uuam pcciom nrgenti planotn, Johanni Philip unam peoiam argenti 
plonam, Bicardo Lccforf unam peciom argenti planam, Willelmo Eacote 
unam peciara argenti planam, Johanni Mottcsfont unam pecinm argenti 
planam, Johanni Kobbcll de Lokcrle unam pecinm argenti planam. Item, 
logo Bicardo Wallop unum ciphum argenti planum cum coopcrculo 
meliorem ; Bicardo Seman 0101100 mco c*. ct vj. oocliaria argontca, 
rcmanentia apnd Uajwode, cum mappia, lectis, ollia, patcllis, ct 
omnibus aliis catallis mois ibidem eiistentibna. Item, lego Eleno 
Bygge V, maixas. ct vj. oocliaria argenteo. Item, lego Thomo Weston 
servienti mco xx‘, ct vj, coclioria argentea, et unum cipbum voentum 
Note cum cooperculo deaurato. Item, logo Johanui Erico balli* 

vo moo vj*. viij“. ct unam togam. Item, lego Alicie Brid vj*. viij*^., 

Isabelle Etemetc vj*. viij'*., Margerie Spede vj*. viij*., Thomo Panter vj*. 
viij'i., Willelmo Couk xx*. et j. drossour knyf meliorem. Item, lego 
Bogero Pagetto coquino vj*., viij*., W’nltero Carte si*., Bicardo Comhog 
si*., Henrico Seviaro xl*., Henrico Toncok xij*., Johanni de Stabulo 
XX*., Thome Trigge barcario ij*. Waltero Bronnyng vj*. viij*., Johanni 
filio ejus XX*. Item, de ordinationc men volo quod Johannes Byggo ct 
Willelmus Lane babeant victum et vestitum 'ad totam vitam snani per 
Matildcm uxorem mcom. Item, lego utrique eorum xl*., ct Johanni 
Gilput vj*. viij*. Item, lego bnllivo meo de Mapulderbam xl*. Item, lego 
X*. ad distribuendum cqualiter inter servientes meos apnd Mapulderbam. 
Item, lego Henrico Potte firmario meo de Henton Markaunt vj*. viij*., 
Johanni Cole firmario de Henton Bourhounte yj*. viij*., Johanni Smith 
firmario do Haywode vj*. viij*., firmario de Hangre ^*. viij*., firmario de 
Depedeu Hangre vj*. viij*., firmario de Depeden Polayn vj*. viij*., et 
collectori redditus ibidem xiij*. iiij*., firmario de Donketon xiij*. iiij*., 
firmario de Asshole vj*. viij*., ballivo meo do Mulford vj*. viij*., bollivo 
meo de Parnhull sx*. et unam togam, Thonio Pan toys x,\*. et nuam 
togam, bollivo mco do Milton ct Avene vj*. viij*., Willelmo Brym de 
Avene, vj*. viij*., collectori redditus mei do Christi Ecolesin xl*., ballivo 
meo de lioghton, videlicet Johanni Maud, vj*. viij*., Johanni Cole firmario 
meo de Stokbrug vj*. viij*., Willelmo Croydon firmario meo de Hoghton 
Edyugdonvj*.viij*., ct firmario meo deLangestoke, videlicet Thome Ay hvard, 
xl*. Item, inea voluntas est quod Thomas Weston habeat nd terminiuu 
vite suo unum nnnualeni rodditum xxii*. de redditu meo in Waltlinm ot 
Clavcrlc ; ct quod Bienrdus Seman clcricus meus habeat nd terminum 
vite suo uuuui annualcm rodditum qainquo niorcarnm de ct in mauerio 
moo do Hayrrode. Et residuum omnium bouorum nieorum superius non 
spccificatornm, ubicunque fucrint inveuta, dobitis nieis et Icgatis meis per- 
solutis, do et lego Matildi uxori mee ct e.xecutoribus meis, ut ipsi inde 
disponent in operibiis caritatis ad kudem ct honorem Dei, pro salute anime 
meo ct Malildis uioris nice, patrum et niatnmi, parentum, nmicorum, et 
benefaotorum nostrerum, ct omnium fidclium defunctorum, sient in dio 
judicii responderc volucrint. Et ad oxecutioucni hujus testamenti fidelitcr 
t'aciendaiu ot oxoquoidain in omnibus snpradictis, ordiuo ot constituo 
oxecutorcs nicos, videlicet Matildcm uxorciu nieam, Magistrum Bobertum 
Tliurbern, Johannem Uallc do Burgatc, Bicardom Wallop, Bicardum 
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Chedesey, et Ricardum Seman clericum meutn. Et volo qnod unus- 
quiaque pi'edictorum executornm moorum, videlicet, Robertus, Johannes, 
Kicardas, Ricardus, et Rtcardns, qui plenam adminiatrationem tcatamcnti 
predioti coperit, capiat pro labore auo xl‘., et niiter non. In cojus rei 
testimoniam hnio presenti teatamento meo sigillum meum npposui die et 
anno gupradictis. 

Probatnm fuit preaeng testamcutum cornm nobis, Jobanne Langthorn, 
Tcnerabilis in Christo patris et domini, domiiii Hcnrici, Dei gracia Wynton 
Rpiscopi, commissario general!, approbatnm, insinnatani, legitinicquo per nos 
proiinnciatum pro oodem, administratioquo omnium bonorum gupradictoram 
testatoris ct tcstaiuentum qnoquomodo conccrncntiiun, supradicto Matildi 
Fromond et Ricardo Soman adminigtrationem linjasmodi spuntc ndmittenti- 
bns,prin)itii8in forma juris juratis, reservatapotestate adminigtrationem hujes- 
modi ceterig coczocutoribug gnprascriptis committendi, oum renerint, est 
commissa. In enjus rei testimonium sigUInm quo utimur in ofScio 
preseniibna apponimus. Datum apud Sombovrne Regis pcnultiroo die 
mensis Rovembris Anno Domini millosimo cccc'°". zx™°. Sexto decimo die 
mensis Decembrig Anno Domini supradicto Jobnnni Halle de Borgate et 
Hogistro Roberto Thurbern, oxecutoribus gupranominntis, primitus in forma 
juris juratis, adminiatrationem snprasoriptorum bonomm commisimus, 
eandem spouto admittontibus, Ac.—Johannes Langthorn. 

The seal of the testator is lost; but the seal of the commissary is 
attached to the tvill. It is a small oval seal of beautiful design, and 
representg n penitent hnceling at the feet of St. Catherine, vrho stands 
before him, with a crown on her head, her right hand leaning on a sword, 
the point of which reaches the ground, and with the wheel in her left hand. 
The legend is, vmoo divika clbheks uicni sis kateiuxa. 


We cannot refrain from expressing deep regret at the untimely decease 
of our valned friend, to whom we owe the foregoing communication. This 
painful event occurred whilst this contribution was passing through the 
press, in consequence of which it has not had tlie advanta^ of his final 
revision. 


at iWeetings of ifte arttaeologftal Jnsifliite. 

December 3, 1858. 

OoTATics Mouoan, Egq., M.P., F.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A coMMOKlOATiOif wfts rcccived from Hbskt Joiiksok, Esq., M.D., of 
Shrewsbury, regarding the proposed excavations of tho site of Urioconium. 
At a recent meeting of the Shropsliiro Literary and Arohieological Society at 
Shrewsbury, a liberal proposition had been mode by the President, Bcriah 
Botficld Esq., M.P., offering tho sum of fifty guineas in furtherance of tho 
investigation of the Roman remains at Wroxeter, on condition that contii- 
bntions of a like amount were obtained from persons interested in tho anti¬ 
quities and history of the county. Dr. Johnson stated, that it had been 
thought desirable to limit the subscription to a guinea, and that the amount 
reonired by the terms of Mr. Botfielu's proposition had been obtained with 
a degree of prompt and cordial interest in the undertaking, which might 
well encourage tlie hope of realising ample funds to carry out a complete 
exploration of the Roman city. The site, he observed, occupied an area 
of considerable extent, estimated at between 300 and 400 acres, in which 
doubtless inscriptions of historical value, and numerous ancient vestiges, 
coins, and relics of every description would be discovered. It had been 
determined, according to the information given by Dr. Johnson, that all 
antiquities which might be brought to light should bo preserved in tho 
Museum of the Shropshire Society at Shrewsbury. The remains of 
structures of more than ordinary importance, as compared with other 
Roman sites in England, had been discovered at Wroxeter, and a thorough 
well-organised exploration would doubtless produce much valuable evidence 
in regard to Roman times. Dr. Johnson, who has accepted the post of 
sccretoi-y to the committee charged with the direction of the excavations, 
expressed a wish for the friendly co-oporation of the Institute, feeling assured 
that many members who bad visited Urioconium on the occasion of the 
meeting at Shrewsbury in 1856, and had examined the remains under the 
friendly guidance of the Rev. H. M. Scarth, could not fail to take interest 
in the proposed inquiry. The Duke of Cleveland, the proprietor of the 
site, bad intimated his cordial assent that the works contemplated should 
bo carried out, and the excavations would forthwith connuoncc. 

A memoir by Mr. Fhakk Calveut, communicated through Dr. Anthony, 
was then read, relating to the examination of sepulchral remains in the 
Tioad. It has been printed in this volume, p. 1. 

Mr. WnsTwoon gave a detailed narrative of an Archmological Tour 
which he had recently mode in the North of Europe. Sec page 132, in 
this volume. 

Mr. J. Goeeh Walleh communicated the following notice of n remark¬ 
able sepulchral memorial existing in Belgium, of which ho brought a 
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rubbing for exhibition. “In the chiu'ch of S. Heeren, Elderen, near 
Tod'h-cs, an inoigod slab is to be seen, representing Sir William de Hamalc, 
who^died in 1279. Although very much wom, it possesses interesting 
details. The figure, of life-sise, is under a canopy over which arc angels 
censing, and immediately abore the head of the knight is the hand of 
Providence in tho gesture of benediction. The knight is armed in a suit 
of mail, and holds in bis right hand a banner emblazoned with his arms. 
There are nilettcs on his shoulders, which, as also the surcoat and shield, 
are charged with his arms. The material of which this slab is composed 
is a bloc limestone, but the Divine hand and tho face of the figure are of a 
white stone, inlaid on tho surface of tire slab. Other materitds have also 
been used. This is one of six incised slabs of fine character in the abovo- 
meiilioned church. In 1839 they were taken un from tho pavement by 
the Count do Renesse, tho same person who sold tuo fine sepulchral Brasses 
now in possession of M. de Man de Linnick, at Bierbais. The Count 
caused all these slabs to be painted over and veined in imitation of moi-blc, 
so that unless closely inspected the incised lines are not visible. He 
also placed around each a wooden frame, imitating tbe drapery of a 
funeral pall, with a death’s head and cross-bones at tlio apex. The whole 
are now placed against tho walls, one on each side of tire chancel arch, 
and two in each aisle, with the Count’s arms and supporters, and the 
following inscription in large capitals over each,—Restauratum et 
renovatum per Fredericum Comitem de Ronossc. 1839. I believe it 
was this personage who also sold the Flemish sepulchral brass, now to be 
seen in the Museum of Economic Geology in Jermyn Street. The slabs, 
wo may reasonably conclude, possessed no marketable value.’’ 

Mr. Hawkins gave the following description of tho various medals 
struck in allusion to tho death of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, of which two, 
preserved in the possession of his family, and now belonging to Mr. Peter 
Godfrey, had been produced by Mr. Mathews at tho previous mooting. 
(Sec p. 91.) Mr. Hawkins brought for oiamination the outire series from 
his own cabinet, with a facsimile in cutta pereba of the rare leaden piece 
preserved in the British Museum ; mso two medals of Titus Oatos, and ono 
relating to the Plot. 

Medals op Sm EDUosDDtniT Godpoet. 

1.—04e. Bust three-quarters, Uft, hair long, laced falling collar, doublet 
buttoned. Leg. MontESDO rbstivit uem eduundbvrv ooDPOEr,— Ret, 
Two men strangling, a third stabbing, Sir Edmondbury, who is seen 
struggling upon tlio ground. From his mouth is a label, inscribed. Pro 
fide et jtairia. Tbe Pope stands near encouraging them, saying, Heretidi 
non est servanda fides. Leg. tantcu bellioio poterat soaderb 
malorem, Diam. 2i in. (Pinkerton, Medollic History, xixv. 7. Ex¬ 
tremely rare.) 

Pinkerton does not state in whoso possession this medal was when ho 
engraved it, in 1790, and it has not since been heard of. Tbe occonnt 
given of the death of SirE. Godfrey was that Green and another strangled 
him, and that Gerald attempted to stab him, but was proveiitcd by the 
others, “ for fear it should discover them by tlio blood.” The popular 
notion, tliat this murder was committed by the papists, is shown by tho 
introduction of tho Pope on this medal. 
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2. 05b. Bust of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, right, hair long, falling 
laced collar, doublet buttoned, mantle over liia shoulder, two hands strang. 
ling him with his cravat. Leg. moeiekdo • nBsrnoiT • hem • e * godfuey— 
ifee. Green strangling Sir E. Godfrey in the presence of the Pope, who 
is rejoicing, and holds up a sealed hull, inscribed nniio.— Leg. tantcm • 
RELUGio • POTcrr. Edge, cbuticb • FBACia • fidbm • srsrviiT • atlas ’ xhs 
1678. Diameter, li in. (Pinkerton, Med. Hist. xiav. 1. Brit. Mus. 
arg. E. llawkins, arg. Rare.) 

This medal was probably executed by Rawlins j the notion implied is tho 
same as that of the preceding. The inscription on the edge compares 
Godfrey to Atlas, who required his whole vigour to sustain the world, 
while Godfrey sustained tlio true faith with a broken neck. 

There is a copy of this medal by Milton, whose principal works were 
executed at the close of tho last century. Under tlio bust is his signature, 
MiLTOK • F. Sometimes the obverse is from tho die noticed in tho next 
medal. There is also a small seal, dinm. three quarters of an inch, copied 
from the reverse, a leaden impression of which is in Mr. Hawkins’ 
collection. 

3. Ohv. Bust similar to tho prccodiug, but not from tho same die, the 
bust extending entirely to the rim of the medal. Bex>. Hill on horseback, 
carrying the dead body of Sir E. Godfrey before him ; another murderer, 
apparently drunk, precedes them ; stars show that it is night. Primrose 
HiU appears behind them. Leg. Kftvo ciibditb tvcbi. (sic.) Edge, same as 
tho preceding. Diam. li in. (Kohler, xiv. 81. Brit. Mus. arg. B. Hawkins, 
arg. Rare.) 

4. 05t>. Bust similar to the preceding, but not the some os either of 
them. JRev. Very sinjilar to tho preening, but no stars or clouds. 
Primrose Hill appears in front of tho horseman. Leg. Eftvo • ceeditb • 
TBVCRL Edge not inscribed. (Diam. H in- Mod. Hist. xxxv. 2. E. Haw¬ 
kins, lead. Rare.) 

5. Oho. Bust, rimilar, but not the same os any of tho others. Mev. 
Tho Pope’s head and the Devil’s conjoined in one face. Leg. + ecclbsia 
rERVBaSA TBBBT FACiEM BiABOH. Edge, inscribed as before. Diam. 
1J in. (Med. Hist. xxxv. 3. Brit. Mus. arg. B. Hawkins, arg. Rare.) 

This medal is of rather smaller dimensions than the others, tho relief 
higher, the work coarser. Tho design of the reverse is copied from medals 
which were very common at tho time of the Reformation, the object being 
the same, to ridicule Popery. Tho Popish plot and the death of Godfrey 
cuiilributcd to excite hostility to papal power and influence. 

G. 05b. .Sir Edmondbury Godfrey walking, after being strangled with his 
cravat. Leg. godfket • walks • vi* • niL • after • iieb • is • dead : ergo 
PARES (sco SVMVS ou j'CB.) Exerguc, pro. (Protestant.) Rev. St. Denis 
walking with his head in his hand. Zcg. dbkhts - walks 'DOWRBQU, ‘ 
carkyino • ms • head, svmvs. Exergue pa, (Papist). Diam. 1;^ iu. 
(Mod. Hist. xxxv. 4. Brit, Mus. arg. E. Hawkins, arg. Rare.) 

St Denis, after his martyrdom, picked up his head, and carried it under 
his arm, to deposit it in a more agreeable place tlian that of his martyrdom. 
It was believed that Sir E. Godfrey was murdered at Somci'set House ; 
tho Papists asserted that they had seen him walking, after the stated time 
of his murder, about Primrose Hill - It was retorted that the Protestant 
saint was equal to tho Papist, since after his murder he walked to Primrose 
Hill, os more agreeable to lie upon than the stones of Somci'set House. His 
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large lacod collar wag the onijr part of his apparel missing when the body 
was found, and with this it is supposed that he was strangled. 

7. Three divisions : in the middle two monks strangling Godfrey, over 
whose head is 1678. Two men carrying him in a sedan-chair: abore are 
the names grbbke • kely • hill • bery. Below, iystioe * killers • to • 
HI8 • HO • [liness]. In the upper division appears the Pope prompted by 
the devil; in the lower division. Sir B. Godfrey, lying on his face, his 
sword pos.sed through his body. Leg. R»MES revbhoe or s° edhtedbert 
eOBEREY MVRTIIBBBD IS THE POPES SLAVOIITERHOTS. Diam. 2} in. (Med. 
Hist. ixxv. 6. Brit. Mus., lead. Very rare.) 

No reverse; rude design and workmanship. This piece displays the 
popular belief. Sir E. Godfrey, as a magistrate, was active in bringing to 
light the schemes of tho Papists, and in revenge the Pope, at the insti- 
gatiou of the devil, is suppos^ to contrive his murder. 

The deposition of Prance, one of the supposed murderers, whether 
true or false, was believed at the time, and is the best explanation 
which can bo given of the various scenes represented upon these medals. 
Girald, Kelly, Green, Berry, Hill, and Prance had resolved to murder Sir 
Edmondhury, as a bitter persecutor of the Catholics, and an enemy to the 
Queen’s servants. On Saturday. October 12, 1678, Hill went to his house 
and talked with him in private. Then taking his leave he joined Girald and 
Green, and waited for his coming out: they dogged Sir Edmondhury to 
several places till about seven in the evening, when Green called Prance 
from his house, and bid him hasten to tho Watergate at Somerset House, 
where he should meet Kelly and Beny. These three waited there till 
about nine, when suddenly Util came running and said, he was coming 
and they must pretend a quarrel, and he would fetch him in.” Sir 
Edmondhury being thus induced to enter tho gate to interfere in a pre¬ 
tended scuffle, tho conspirators sun-ounded him ; Green threw a twisted 
handkerchief about his neck, and immediately all four pulled him down 
and strangled him ; after which they gave him some violent punches on 
the breast with their knees, and Green wiih all his force wrung his neck 
almost round. They then removed the corpse to the lodgings where Hill 
lived, and there left him until tho Monday night. After several removals, 
having kept the body about five days and nights, they agreed to convey it 
into the fields, and leave him run through with his own sword, that he 
might be supposed to have murdered himself, and therefore his money, 
rings, <kc., were all to be loft upon him. Accordingly Hill proenred a 
sedan, into which they put the body, and about midnight they carried it 
towards Soho Fields, hard by the Grecians Church, where they left the 
sedan, and placed the body upon a horse brought by Hill, on which he rode 
holding it up, three of tho others leading the horse and assisting. They 
carried it to Primrose Hill about two miles out of town, where they left 
the corpse of Sir Edmondhury in a ditch, with his sword run through the 
body, in the position of a person who had murdered himself.' 


* See Burnet's History, vol. i. p. 428, 
the State Trisls; the oullections entitled 
“ An exact Abridgment of all the Trials 
relating to the Popish and pretended 
Protectant Plots in the reign of Cbaries 
II. and Jamee II.,” London, 1612; and 
The Uemoira of tho Life and Death of Sir 
VOL. XVI. 


Bdmandbury Godfrey, dedicated to tho 
King by Iticbard Tuke, London, 1682. 
See also Braylcy's Loudiuiane, vol. iiL, 
p. 193—211, whero three of the medala 
above described are figured : and noticaa 
of them are likewise given by Evelyn in- 
his Treatise on Medals. 
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The silrer medale exhibited by Mr. Mathews are Milton’s copy of No. 2, 
in the list given by Mr. Hawkins, and No. 5. With these lie brought also 
on the present occasion another silver medal, identical in design with 
No. 2, but a little smaller, and on close examination it is obviously chased 
all over, although the variations in design are very trifling. It may have 
been from anotlier die, or possibly a casting from No. 2, carefully worked 
up by the tool. 

The late Mr. Edward Godfrey, of Old Hall, Suffolk, possessed a con¬ 
temporary portrait of Sir Edmondbury, which was purchased by Mr. 
Godfrey’s brother-in-law. Sir J. Yarde Buller. Another portrait, dated 
1678, may be seen in the vestry of the church of St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, where the body of Sir Edmondbury was interred. Among various 
relics connected with his tragical history may bo mentioned a curious silver 
tankard, in the possession of tlie Coqwration of Sudbuiy, the gift of Sir 
Edmondbury, whose anus it bears, with inscriptions and a representation 
of the Fire of London in 1666. It is figured in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
November, 1848, with a detailed description and an account of the 
Godfrey family. 

In reference to the ourious stamped and painted hangings of leather, 
produced at the previous meeting by the Rev. J. Beck (see page 91), 
Mr. Morban stated that a considerablo quantity of siieh muml decorations 
exists at Kefn Mably, the scat of Col. Tynte, in Glamorganshire ; and he 
believed that some fine specimens were to be seen at the Earl of Derby’s 
mansion, Knowsley Park, in Lancashire. Some curious leather, also 
described as painted in imitation of tapestry, decorates the apartment 
called Charles II.’s room, at Dunster Castle, Somerset. The earliest date 
of the introduction of such hangings into England had not been ascertained. 
In the inventory of jewels and valuable effects in Edinburgh Castle in 
1678, which had belonged to Mary Stuart, this item occurs, under Tapestry, 
” EUevin tspestrie of gilt ledder.” ’ It is probable, however, that this 
substitute for tapestry was not generally used until the following century. 
In Sir Henry Slingsby’s Diary, in 1638, he mentions the leather which 
he obtained for his house at Scriven, near Knarcsborough. “ Y* hangings 

I bought of Peter Po|>e in Bcdnall Greene.those in y* Lodgin 

chamber are Calfe skins silver’d and wrought upon w^l* a largo flower in 
blue worstett: they come short of y' ground, having y* breadth of a 
pannell of wainscott below y"* and a frieze and cornish above y"*.”^ 
Mr. Burges called attention to the ancient fashion at Rome of placing a 
hanging of such painted and stamped leather to screen the opening of a 
door; lie exhibited a Portiera of tliat description, which ha had brought 
from Italy. It was decorated with silvered and gilt foliated patterns, and 
dark bronze green colouring, producing a very rich effect, In tho centre 
is introduced, as usually found on these Italian door-curtains, an heraldic 
atchievement. Leather appears to have been employed for various purposes 
of artistic decoration now disused ; Dr. Wangen asserts that the so-called 
Titians at Blenheim ore painted upon that material. 

> Tnvantories and Records of tlie Royal • Diaiy of Sir H. Slingsby. Lonilou, 

Wardrobe, edited by Tbomoa Tliomroa, 1806, p. '5. 

Edinburgh, 1815; p. 211. 
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aufitiuitfci auR CBTart* of Srt 

By tho Hon. Mrs. Scott. —A largo brass coin of Tmjnn, recently dug up 
in a gravel pit near Savery’s Weir, on the Thames, between Staines and 
Lalehaiu. It was found at a doptli of six foot, and is much defaced. Tho 
legend around the head of the emperor may probably be road imp ■ cabs • 
TBAIAKVS • ATG • OER ' DAC • PARTiiicvs * P ’ P, or Boiiio other of Trojan’s 
usual titles. On tho reverse is a female figure standing, holding a 
cornucopia and a rudder. Tho legend is very indistinct; it may have been 
POUTVNA • AVO. In the field s • 0. Tho locality in which tliis coin was 
found is a circnmstanco which gives a certain interest to tlio discovery. 
At about a mile lower on the course of the Thames, may bo noticed, on its 
western bank near Lnleham Ferry, an encampment of undoubted Roman 
character ; two other rectangular earthworks, possibly of tho same period, 
are to be seen nearer Chertsey. The Roman road from London to 
Silchester passed not far to tho north of this locality, crossing the Thames 
as it is supposed at Staines (ad pontbs), and Eghnni has been regarded 
as the ancient bibractb. Other vestiges of Roman occupation have been 
occaaionally traced in these parts of Surrey. 

Mrs. Alexander Kerr presented to the Institute the following anti¬ 
quities found in France. Several objects of Hint, described ns “ Celtic 
knives,” found near Lons lo Saninier, tlie Roman Ledum Sahrium, in the 
department of the Jura.—A Roman anuilla of bronee, supposed by some 
persons to be Saracenic, found between Gray and Salines, dop. Jura ; 
also bronsc bow-sliapcd fibulm and several bronze armillm, found near the 
lake of Autre, and n silver coin of Antoninus found at Pont dcs Arches, in 
the same parts of France.—An anciont intaglio on blood-stone (jsspe san- 
guineux), supposed to bo of Flemish work j the inipross is tho crucifix ; 
also a silver ring, described as on abbess’s ring, bearing the sacred mono¬ 
gram I • H • S. , T> • • 1 

By Mr. Henby L. Long.— Fragments of pottery, supposed to be British, 
from Wagden Common, near Pottonham, Surrey. There appear no indi¬ 
cations of any ancient enclosure or cultivation new tlie spot; tho broken 
vessels have been found from time to time in abundauco, appearing mostly 
upon a steep ferny bank, on which tlioy have been thrown out by rabbits 
burrowing. Similar fragments of ware of early character occur, as Mr. 
Long observed, on Putteiihara Common, in the same jwrt of Surrey ; the 
posirion of that locality appears more suited to occupation, and the absence 
of heath, furse, and fern at the spots where the pottery is chiefly found, 
may be accounted for by the supposition that the land had formerly been 
disturbed in the course of cultivation. Mr. Long Lad made aonie exca¬ 
vations, which produced no entire vessel, fragments only having been 
brought to light.—A portion of a fictile Roman vase of largo dimen- 
sions, with finely moulded ornaments in high relief. It displays a 
standing figure of Jupiter, holding the thunder in his left liand, and a 
Aosta in his right. A mantle is thrown over his shoulders, and hangs 
behind the naked figure. Tho ware, of considei-able tliickness, is of 
compact ashy-brown coloured paste, and appears to have hod a lustrous 
black glaze.—Also a fragment of the handle of a vessel of brilliant blue 
gloss, of remarkably rich colour. Tho two relics lost mentioned were 
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found will) coins of Augustus, and other Roman remains, bj grarel-dtggers 
at the Bois de Vniid, to tlie west of Lnusouno, supposed to be the site of 
t)ie ancient Lataoniian, It is stated that the town was orerwiielmcd 
bj the Lake Leman, and the remains discovered occurred in a stratum of 
gravel, the result possiblj of sncli a catastrophe. The coins and other 
objects were thrown out by the spade, whilst Mr. Long was oconpied 
in thi; examination of this interesting locality. 

By iho Rot. Oebtille J. Chester.—A ntiquities discovered in Suffolk, 
Norfolk, and Essex. Among them was a celt of dark horn-coloured silex, 
worked and polished with unusual care; length, in.; width, at the 
cutting edge, nearly two inches; found at Louiid.—A small four-sided 
bell of bronze, height, in., and a bow-shaped fibulte of the same metal, 
found at Burgh Castle; a brass ring, with tliree small concentnc 
circles on the bezel; another ring with a pyramidal head, from Rcedhara ; 
a leaden ring, with au oval devico of rude design, possibly Roman ; 
another with a merchant's mark, and one engraved with a castle ; all 
three found in Norfolk; a buckle, cm-iously cha.scd, from “ Roman 
Bank,” Walsokon, and a Roman ring of silver or mixed metal, set with 
an intaglio on cornelian with the device of a bird aud a star over it; found 
at Colchester.—A brass dial plate, the circumference graduated twice from 
1 to 12 ; and a quadrant, engraved with the hart ducally gorged and 
chained, the device of Richard II., having the date 1399 in Arabic numerals. 
We are indebted to Mr. Octavius Morgan fur the following description of 
this curious object;— 

The instrument exhibited by Mr. Chester is a very early quadrant of 
brass, 3^ inches radius, bearing the date 1399. On one side are the two 
sights, and at the central point, where the radii meet, is the loop from 
whence the line and plummet depended. The limb is graduated into 90 
degrees, for measuring altitudes, &c., and from the central point radiate 
a series of carved lines towards the limb, each for a particular hour, by 
which the hours, equal and unequal, may be learned, according to the 
sign of the zodiac in which the sun happens to be, tho symbols of the 
signs being also marked on it. On this side is also engraved, as a 
medallion, within a circular band, the badge of Richard IL, viz., a hart 
ooucbaiit, ducally gorged and chained, while on the band round it are 
the words pm • 3 • bi • 3 • pasciia • pi. What they mean it is not easy to 
explain, but they most probably have bad some reference to the finding of 
Easter. On tlie other aide is engraved another circle, on wliich the 
dominical letters arc so arranged as to enable any one to find out the 
leap y<»rs, and in the middle of the circle is a scroll, with the words 
‘ Tabuli Bisexti.’ Beneath this scroll is the figure of a rabbit or hare 
eonchaut, and from tlio ujiper part of the circle projects a small label with 
the date 1399, being the last year of the reign of Richard II. In the 
apaudrils, on small circles, are the letters s and u, one on each side of the 
tabula. Beneath, following the curvature of the quadrant, is a table or 
calendar of the montlis, one on each line ; but it is not clear to what the 
various figures on the linos refer. The figures are veiy good examples 
of die Arabic numerals of the fourteenth century.” 

These instrumeuts were used for taking altitudes, measuring heights and 
distances, learning the hour of the day, and making many observations for 
astronomical and astrological purposes ; they were in full use in the four- 
tconili century, aud at length superseded tbo astrolabes, the inconvenience of 
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using the latter arising from the difficulty of holding the instrument atendy 
by the ring or pendant, so as to make an accurate observation. 

By Mr. Albert Wat. —A quadrant, thus described by Mr. 0. Morgan. 
“A Sutton’s Quadrant, 1658. This instrument consists of an impression 
on paper from an engraved copper-plate, fixed on a plate of brass, 
having on one side the two sights and silk line with a plummet. This 
instrument, besides the quadrantal arc for measuring altitudes, has various 
other curves stercograpliionlly projected on it, such as the equator, 
the tropics, the ecliptic, the horizon, and other circles of degrees, on a 
supposition that the eye is situated at one of the polos. By these curves, 
which cross and intersect one another, observations are facilitated, and 
calculations made by observing hovr the line or thread cuts them.” 

By the Rev. C. W. BiKonsM.—A gold brooch, set with sappliiree and 
carbuncles, and inscribed with the following characters, of which no satis¬ 
factory explanation has hitherto been given, i-it — ic — ti. This pretty 

ornament was found in Dorsetshire, in the summer of 1858, among the 
pebbles of a little stream in the parish of Sydling, near Dorchester. One 
of the gems is wanting ; tlie red and violet coloured atones appear to have 
been placed alternately. The collets in which 
they were set are rais^ to a considerable height 
above the Loop of the broach, os here shown in 
the profile view. (See woodcuts, of the same 
size as the original.) The brooch vreighs fifty 
seven grains. Several examples of other orna¬ 
ments of this class have been noticed and figured 
in this Jommal. See vol. iii. pp. 77, 78. None, 
however, has been liitherto given precisely resem¬ 
bling in fashion that here noticed. The most 
remarkable jeweled ornament of this kind is the 
Glenlyon brooch, figured in Dr. Wilson’s Pre¬ 
historic Annals, p. 220. An interesting gold 
brooch, in form of the letter A, set with five gems, 
and bearing the mysterious word AOLa, was exhibited by Mr. Herbeit 
Williams at the Winchester Meeting of the Institute. Arcbmol. Journal, 

vol. iii, p. 359. • , 

Mr, Franks cxhibtt4sd, by permission of the Ijdss op MANcn&$TBR» & 
gold ring-brooch found at Kimbolton, Euntingdonshire. It is a remark¬ 
ably fine example ; date, about the time of Edward I. It is inscribed 
with the following words of the Angelic Salutation ate maria ora. Mr. 
Franks brought also a drawing of a remarkable gold armlet, with dilated 
ends, on which appeal's curious ornament in stippled work (punetaeum), 
probably intended for characters, which have not been explained. It was 
found in a tomb at Kertch, and is now preserved in the British Museum. 
An object of somewhat similar nature, with stippled characters, appa¬ 
rently Roman, was found in Dumfrieshire, and is figured in the Archeologia, 

vol. ii. p. 41. . T, , . 

By Mr. Ootavics Morgan, M.P.—A massive Papal ring, of the same 
class as those exhibited on several former occasions. It was lately 
obtained at Venice. It is of base metol, originally gilt, and set with a 
piece of blue glass. It bears the inscription pavlvs p p secundus, tlic 
arms of Fi-ance on one side, and on the other those of the Barbo family, a 
lion rampant debruised witli a bond, on a chief a Papal tiara. The 
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Erangelistic gymbola are also introduced upon this ring. Paul Barbo, of 
a Vouetian family, was elected Pope, as Paul II., in 1464 s he died 
in 1471. 

By the Kev. James Beok. —A triangular jeweled ornament, set with 
pearls and gems, probably intended to bo affixed to a morse, or fastening of 
the cope. It was found some yeai-s ago in Hereford Cathedral.—Several 
finger-riugs, chiefly Italian ; a bronse talismanic ring with Cufio in- 
soriptious ; and a cinqueceuto crystal cross of Italian workmanship.—An 
illuminated Service Book, brought from South America; probably of 
French art about the close of the thirteenth century. 

By the Rev. J. BATntmsT Deake. —Drawings, full face and profile, of a 
singular sepulchral effigy of a lady, placed in one of the windows of Nor¬ 
wood or Harwood Church, near Barnstable, Devon. It is described as of 
white marble, possibly English alabaster, and it measures in length 4 feet 
4 inches. The costume is that of the earlier port of the fifteenth century; 
the lady has a mitred head-dress; lier gown fitting close to the body, with a 
long full skirt in many folds, and a mantle, within which ore seen two 
diminutive figures of children at her right side, and one at her left. This 
mode of commemorating children by miniature effigies, almost concealed 
amidst the ample draperies of tlio mother's dress, is very unusual. Her 
feet are not seen. An escutcheon is placed upon the long drapery at the 
feet of tlie figure: no arms are now to be seen upon it. This curious 
effigy is not mentioned by Lysons. 

By Mr. C. Faulkner. —Drawings of a sepulchral brass in Adderbury 
Church, Oxfordshire, the memorial of Jane Smyth, deceased in 1508. 
The inscription inadvertently gives February xxx. as the day of her death. 
—Drawing of a sepulchral ofligy placed in a mural arch under a window in 
tlie south aisle of Deddington Church, Oxfordshire.—Tracing of a mural 
painting in the same church, at the west end of the north aisle. It 
represents figures in armour, with mail of the peculiar fashion termed 
banded. 

Rohde Hawkins.—A beautiful casket of damascened metal, 
receutlj obtained in Italy. 

By Mr. W. Buroes—A collection of specimens of ancient iron-work, 
locks, hinges, a knocker and door-handle, with examples of the finely 
wrought foliated ornameuts of that description produced in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth century. 

By Mr. G. Bish Webb. —A small silver perfume-box found at Silehester. 
In form it i-esembles the pepper-castor of the earlier part of the lost 
century, which is probably the date of its workmanship. It is ornamented 
with engraved work. This pretty little object is in the possession of 
Mr. C. Havell, by whom it was sent for exhibition. 

By Mr. W, J, BfiRNiiAnD Smith. —A heaurae or tilting-helmet, of the 
fashion of tlie fift^nth century, but probably a reproduction of a much 
later period, mtonded for suspensiou over a monument, as part of a funeral 
atchievemont.---A cup-hilted rapier, with the original covering of plaited 
horsehair on tho gripe; the pomel is formed so as to unscrew, and the 
blade may thus be detached from the hilt. On one side of the blade is 
inscribed D • i • alb., and on the other db tomas —A portion of an elbow- 
gauntlet of steel, bearing inscriptions in eastern characters.—Stirrups of 
brass, of various periods aud forms. 

Matrices and Imprbssiohs of Seals.—B y Mr. C, Faolkneb. Brass 
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matrix of a personal seal, of the fourteentli centary ; the form is circular ; 
the impress being an escutcheon charged vrith a chevron between three 
trefoils, s’ ioh’is blakbt. Among seven coats of Blacket given by 
Edmondson no such bearing occurs. 


January 7,1859. 

Jambs Yates, Esq., F.R.S., in the Chair. 

The Rev. C. W. BixgiiaM communicated the following notices of Roman 
remains recently discovered at Dorchester Cnstlc, as related by Mr. Law- 
rance. Governor of the County Prison, who liad shown most praiseworthy 
care in the preservation of those ancient vestiges. A plan of the building 
thus brought to light, drawings of pottery, personal ornamouts, remains of 
fresco-painting and of mosaics, were produced by Mr. Bingham in illustration 
of this account. 

“In preparing a grave in the burial ground for James Seal, executed 
for murder, August lO, 1858, a small portion of Roman tessellated pave¬ 
ment was discovered at a depth of 4 feet. The digging was suspended, 
but the earth was removed so long as any tessellm were to be found. The 
result was the discovery of a pavement, twenty feet square, one corner of 
which, however, had been destroyed by former interments. The beautiful 
centre was fortunately undamaged and entire, as well as the other remain¬ 
ing portion of the pavement, together with the threshold. 

“ The pavement itself, now measuring 10 ft. 5^ in., by 6 ft. 2 in. has 
been transferred to the chapel of the castle and placed within the rails near 
the communion table, where it presents a beauliful appearance ; it has 
been transferred piece by piece, under my own 6U|>crintQudcncc (tlie total 
number of tessellm being lC,8Ct),by David Fearcc, a clever and intelligent 
workman in the employ of Mr. Gregory of Dorchester ; the whole design is 
now perfectly seen. No foreign substance has been employed to make good 
any portion of it. It may interest some persons to learn the expense of 
removal, which amounted only to £9 128.; and the time occupied by 
Pearce, assisted by a labourer, was thirty days. The gross weight of the 
pavemeut, including the tiles and cement used in its setting, is 11^ owt. 
The outer border, compoeod of larger nnd rougher stones, together with the 
threshold, has been undisturbed, and a stoue marks their site in the castle 
field. Immediately under the centre of the flooring an oyster-shell was found. 
Portions of the stone roofing of the house, ami a small brass coin of Con¬ 
stantine the Great were among the rubbish on the pavement; the former 
have been sent to the Dorset County Museum ; the latter was affixed to an 
inscription which has been placed above the pavement in the chapel. After 
the removal of the pavement, being desirous to ascertain on what founda¬ 
tion it had been placed, we bored, and found layers of flints, three in number ; 
upon each layer was placed lime concrete to the depth of 6 inches, making 
altogether a solid bod more tlian 2 feet in thickness, quite impervious to 
damp. At the bottom, the boring-rod reached the chalk, which exhibited 
signs of containing much moisture. In tliis apartment (h), at a distance of 
18 feet from the threshold (b), os shown in the accompanying ground-plan, 
a pit formed of rough stones (c), 9 feet deep, was found 4 foot below the 
present surface. Among the earth, with which it had beeu filled up, char¬ 
coal, bones of animals, pieces of Roman pottery, including many fragments 
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of a peculiar kind of wore, were dug up. A wall (d), 5 feel in length, 4 feet in 





Orolind FIau of Reman lUmain* dvaoeverod ab Oorcbeabet* Oiablaj 1856. 


breadth, but only 2 in depth, abutted upon one aide of this pit ; this wall 
met another, 10 feet long, running in a south-westerly direction, and inter¬ 
sected by one, 22 feet in length, rnnning south-east, which was met by 
BDOtlicr wall of 18 feet turning north-east, where it joined another of only 
4 feet in length, teiniinating aWuptly at b. At this point were discovered 
several large stones carefully sawn and dressed, two of which were curiously 
carved. A portion of the cement with which the walls of tlie rooms were 
covered bad been punted pale green, with a border of maroon colour, and 
two shades of red. These colours were perfectly fresh when brought to 
light ; but as the cement became dry, they began to fade, and I found it 
expedient to have them sized and varuiahed in order to preserve them. 

“ In the centre of the space within the walls which have been described, 
another pit (f), 5 feet in depth, constructed of rough stone, was found, 
which also oontaiued charcoal, portions of Roman pottery, and animal 
bones. Relics of this description were generally turned up with the 
earth throughout the excavations near the walls. Several bone pins were 
found, of forms usually occurring with Homan remains, their heads being 
rounded, flat, or conical, and one of them cut in polygonal fashion ; the 
lengtii of these pins varied from 2 to 4 inches; also the bottom of a 
smMl, flat gloss vessel, a boar's tusk, and a quantity of other bones, and teeth 
of the ox. The stopper, as it was sujiposed, of an amphora, with a circular 
bronze plate and ring on the top, as also a piece of the neck of the amphora 
itself, was brought to light. The sculptured stonca which have been men¬ 
tioned appeared to be of Norman design. Ilutchius, in bis history of 
Dorset, observes, that the Priory of Dorchester was built out of the ruins 
of the castle, and these relics may have formed part of some of the mouostio 
buildings. The foundations I have described were bounded on the north 
side, at a distance of 3 feet, by another wall (o), 7 feet from the surface, 20 
in length, varying in breadth from 2^ to 5 feet; its depth on one side was 
7 feet, but on the other only 2, the wall being built upon the solid chalk. 
It appeared that the earth had bccu removed, in front, in the form of a 
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84)naro, for sonic purpOBO, but tlie cavity was afterwards filled up, which would 
account for its greater height on this side. The portion of wall, at the nortli- 
west eud, appeared to terminate suddenly ; but subsequent excavations 
clearly proved tliat it had originally been corned furtlicr. but had been 
removed ; the exact width being seen, but no portions of the masonry were 
to be found. In the square place were discovered the vases of Roman ware, 
of which drawings are sent for exhibition. Having concluded our digging 
as far as wo could proceed, I could not satisfy mysolf that the doorway of a 
chamber, decorated with such a beautiful pavement, should only open upon 
these remains apparently of out-buildings ; I therefore determined to open 
the earth from this spot (b), when again, at the depth of 4 feet from tlie 
surface (in the chamber h). we found some portions of pavement, designed 
in medallions encircled by a border of the same pattern os that brought to 
light in 1854, but different in colour; the tessell® had boon much disturbed 
so that the pattern could not he distinctly made out, with the exception of 
the border, which was entire, and will be tiansferred to the chapel in the 
same manner as the pavement. The site of this apartment was upon made 
ground, over which chalk had been spread, one'foot in depth; the whole 
being covered by a solid mass of flints and cement grouted together, 3 feet 
in thickness, upon which the pavement was laid. Continuing our excava¬ 
tions, we traced the wall of this room 2 feet in thickness, one corner cui-ved, 
as shown in the plan ; the sire of this apartment was 18 feet; the door¬ 
step of the room (a), which contained the pavement originally diseovei-ed, 
communicated with this on the same level. Many fragments of the painted 
walls, in good preservation, were here found, the colours being r^, bor¬ 
dered with block ; and white, with a border of black and red. I venture 
to remark, that the fact of the square pit having been formed in the centre 
of this room, appears to prove the foundations previously described to be of 
more recent date, and possibly not Roman ; for it is scarcely to be 
imagined that, in constructing what appeared to bo an ash-pit, it should 
have been formed in the centre of a room, or, that so fine a pavement 
should bo destroyed for that purpose, as was the cose in this instance. ^ 
The boundary wall, however (o), already mentioned, on the north side, 
bears evidence of being Roman. The foundations of a wall, in a soutli- 
westerly direction, 36 feet in length, formed the side of the two 
rooms which have been described. Part of another wall, and some 
remains of tessellated pavement, with a border similar to that presented to 
the County Museum, proved the existence of another apartment (l); but the 
mosaics were so disarranged, that it was not practicable to ascertain what 
the design had been. The centre of this room, however, was composed 
only of stone-coloured tessell® of a larger size than those used in the other 
floors, and an-nnged in a circle. The border of the pavement, the only 
decorated portion of the design remaining, was presented to the County 
Museum. This is the fourth apartment enriched with mosaic pavement ia 
this suite of rooms. 1 intend, whoa the weather is favourable for the 
operation, to cut a trench through the field where these remains were 

brought to light.” , . . , , 

The drawings sent by Mr. Lawranco represented, with the ground-pkn 
of the buildings, vessels of Roman ware, resembling those produced at the 
potteries in the New Forest, The large stone roofing-tiles, mostly of 
Lxagonal form, and perforated at the upper angle so os to ^ attached to 
the joists by noils, have been frequenily noticed among tho remaine of 
VOL. ivi. “ ® 
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Roman buiUIings in England. Those found at Dorchester measure about 
17 in. by 11. (See woodcut.) Specimens of more 
regular form, found at Bialey, Gloucestershire, are 
figured in this Journal, voL ii. p. 45 ; they measui-ed 
14 in. by 9i. Several such tiles, of the sand¬ 
stone of the district, were found by Mr. Akerman 
in a chamber in the villa excavated at Caerwent, in 
1855. Similar stone tiles were found, as Mr. 
Gunner observed, at Blackdown, near Winchester, 
with bronte nails by which they had been affixed. 
See also Lysons’ Woodchester, pi. 28. The sculp¬ 
tured stones noticed by Mr. Lawrence appear by 
his drawings to have been voussoirs, forming part 
of the recessed arch, probably of a doorway of the 
Norman pcriotl, with sigzag and foliated ornaments, hollow mouldings, 
beaded, &o. Some notice of the villa lately found had been previously 
given by Mr. Lawrancc. (See page 82 in this volume.) 

Mr. Bikoham brought also, by the obliging permiswon of Richard 
B. Sheridan, Esq., M. P., a copy of the publication by S. Lysons,'in 1808, 
a work of uncommon occurrence, illustrative of the mosaic floors discovered 
at Frampton, Dorset, in the Nunnery Meadow,* in the pariah of Maiden- 
Newton, in 1794 and 1796. The locality is situated on Mr. Sheridan’s 
estates, and is ou the south bank of the river Frome, five miles from 
Dorchester, and near the great Roman road to Exeter. One of the 
pavements, measuring 20 ft, by 30, displayed figures of Jupiter, Mars 
Pacifer, wearing the Phrygian bonnet ana gathering an olive branch, 
Neptune spearing a sea monster, Apollo killing the Python, and Bacchus ; 
in the angles the head of Mercury is four times repeated. His Majesty, 
George III., being at Weymouth at the time of Lysons’ visit, in Sept. 
1796, took interest in the discovery, and ordered that a detachment of a 
regiment then in the neighbeurhood, should be placed at Mr. Lysons’ 
disposal to pursue the excavations. With their aid two other chambers 
with mosaic floors were brought to light. One of these, a square of 20 ft., 
had a semicircular projecliou on one side. The design of the pavements in 
these parts of the building, is very remarkable. In the centre of the 
square a mounted figure appeared combating a lioness ; the surrounding 
compartments were imperfect; one of them represented Venus and Paris. 
A border of dolphins surrounded the whole, and in this, on the sooth side, 
was introduced a colossal head of Neptune, crowned apparently with sea¬ 
weed and lobsters’ claws, as seen in other examples. On the east side was 
a figure of Cupid, with part of an inscription. The head of Neptune is 
accompanied by the following lines : 

NErrTJCI VEUTBI AEGMEN SOIITITI UODIU! TBHTIS 
SCVLTOIC CVI CERVLEA EST LELFIXIS CIKCTA DV0DC3. 

Two dolphins issue from his lips, like large mustachios mingled with his 
beard ; and after cei-uUa the word barba seems to be understood, scultum 
expressing the mosaic work. Just below this head, and within the bow 
projecting from the square chamber, appears the Christian monogram, 

' No trace of any nunnery at this they ware ignorantly supposed to be 
place exist*: it it probable Uiat port* of ruins of aome religious house, 
ths Kouuiii buildiug being formerly found. 
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formed of the Greek letters Chi and Rho, within a circle. Lysons con¬ 
sidered it possible that this portion might be of a later age, and rather 
inferior workmanship to that of the principal chamber ; this, however, seems 
very improbable ; his plate, moreover, indicates no naaterial inferiority in 
design. The adjacent floor, in a chamber on the east side of the last, 
displays a leopard in the centre, accompanied by a combat with a leopard, 
and the chase of the stag. Two other pavements were subsequently dis¬ 
covered ; in one of them the head of Neptune formed the central compart¬ 
ment, and around were heads of Nereids with shells, dolphins, he. A long 
passage, 42 feet in length, and 5 feet only in width, floored with tessellated 
work, led from this building to that before described, in which the 
Christian monogram is found so remarkably associated with subjects of 
pagan mythology.* Their Majesties, with the Princesses, visited the site 
on the completion of the excavations. Ljsons regarded these remarkable 
buildings aa parts of a temple, erected possibly, as he supposed, in the 
times of Carausius, the period to which he attributed the work. The 
design in one pavement is disposed in the same manner as the mosaic work 
on the ceiling of the church of St. Constantia at Rome : the combination of 
hexagons, octagons, and cruciform compartments being almost precisely 
similar. That building is supposed to have been the mausoleum of 
Constantia, daughter of Constantine the Great. The floors, it should be 
observed, did not appear to be placed on a tutpentvra, as frequently the 
case witli mosaics in villas ; one which was examined by Lysons rested on 
a stratum of terras, mixed with pebbles and broken brick, under which was 
a thicker layer of large flints, with mortar, earth, and burnt wood, with a 
substratum of two feet of yellow sand, in which were fragments of brick, 
and immediately underneath this was the natural soil of clay. The tessera 
wore of five colours, red, blue, white, yellow, and dark brown: tlie pre¬ 
vailing designs are guilloohes, maauders, riband-work, audeheeqera; coins of 
the Lower Empire, and portions of fresco painting were found among the 
remains, which lay one foot only beneatlt the surface. The plan and pro¬ 
portions of the buildings appear to present greater resemblance to those 
adapted for domestic purposes in Roman times, than for worship, as 
Lysons had been led to imagine ; and he remarks that they appeared to 
hove been originally of much greater extent, forming in all probability the 
country seat of some wealthy inhabitant of Dumovaria, at the period of 
the earliest introduction of the Christian faith among the pagan colonists of 
Roman Britain. The publication above referred to is in largo folio size, 
ranging with Lysons’ Britannia Romans. It is entitled “ Figures of 
Mosaic Pavement discovered near Fratnpton,” White, Ondell and Co. 
1808 ; seven coloured plates, with descriptive text. The copy produced 
contains the original drawing, formerly belonging to Mr. P. J. Browne, as 
stated by Lysons, who used it in supplying parts of the floor first discovered, 
and imperfect at tlie time of his researches. This appears to have been 
the identical drawing by Mr. J. Bngleheart, which was exhibited to the 
Society of Antiquaries of London, Feb. 26, 1795. 

It is remarkable that in several localities mosaic floors have been dis¬ 
covered, in the design of which the bead of Neptune, figures of dolphins. 


» S«e Mr. T. Wright's remarks on this into Britain. The Celt, the Roman, and 
discovers, and on the doubtful tracea of the Saxon, p. 209. 
any early introduution of Christianity 
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with other devices, allusive appwcutly to tho cxiltxu of that deity, are con¬ 
spicuous. The head of the sea-god, surrounded by fish and marine 
devices, is strikingly shown in the fine mosaic floor discovered at 
Orbe ( Urbigenum), Canton de Vaud, in Switzerland ; the sea-monsters 
occur in curious variety on that found about 1751 at Avenches, in the same 
country, and published by Schmidt, as also in a curious pavement 
receiitiy brought to light at Bath. 

Mr. CaABi.sa Bosch Smith communicated some particulars regarding 
the threatened destruction of the Roman walla of Dax, in Franco [Aquae 
Farbellicae) Dep. Laudea, to which considerable attention has been drawn 
through the praiseworthy exertion of Mr. Roach Smith. A full account of 
Dax, and of the circumstances which attracted the notice of antiquaries to 
its ancient walls, had appeared in the Bulletin Monumental about three 
years ago. M. Lea Dronyn, of Bordeaux, being casually on a visit at that 
town, had noticed the Roman character of the walls, and found them in 
remarkable pre.servation. He ascertained that the Town Council, in opposition 
to the belter feeling of a large portion of the inhabitants, bad obtained leave to 
pull them down, and had commenced tlie work of destruction. He addressed 
a memorial to the Prdfet of the Department, ae did also M. de Canmont to 
the Miuistre de I'lntdrieur, and the matter was referred to the Comitd des 
Arts et Monumons. M. de Caumont has printed a singular apology for 
non-interference, by M. Merimee. To counteract these exertions the Town 
Council sent in a Report by tlieir arcliitect, stating tliat the walls were chiefly 
Mediaeval reparations. It was accordingly decided by the Minister tliat 
the demolition should proceed ; and, in October, 1858, when Mr. Roach 
Smith visited Dax, about a sixth part of the walls had fallen, the work of 
Vandalism being in continued progress. That energetic antiquary without 
loss of time addressed an appeal to the Duke of Malakoff, soliciting his 
intervention. He took meane also to bring the subject tlirougli an influential 
channel under the immediate notice of tlie Rmperor, who has shown con¬ 
siderable interest in Uie conservation of national monuments, and has 
directed the preparation of a Survey and Icliuography of all the vestiges of 
Roman dominion and occupation in Qaul; an important ciiarge, which has 
been enuusted to one of tho most able of French archmologists, M. de 
Saulcy. A more detailed account of Dax, and of this remarkable municipal 
determination to destroy a monument of a most rare and interesting kind, 
lias been given by Mr. Roach Smith, in the Gentleman’s Magozine, 
November, 1858, p. 514. 

Ill the discussion which ensued the feeling of the meeting was strongly 
expressed, and it was resolved to transmit a remonstrance to M. M^rimde, 
ill the hope that the destruction of remains of so much value and interest 
to aroliieulogists might efl'octually he arrested. 

Mr. Albert Way tlieu read the following notice of an inscription in 
Scandinavian Runes at Venice :— 

“ During ray visit to Venice in May, 1858, my attention was colled to 
the remarkable fact of tho existence of a production of ancient Greek Art, 
upon which are to be discerned, although now in a very imperfect con¬ 
dition. certain inscriptions in Scandinavian Rimes. This monument, alike 
remarkable for its previous history, its present position surrounded by 
majestic memorials of the Meditevol greatness of Venice, and as presenting 
examples of that peculiar mode of cryptic writing, of which so few vestiges 
exist in our own country, is to be secu at tho external gateway of the 
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ArReiial, a structure of tlie close of tlie seveiitoontli coutury with which 
the sculptures of Grecian Art appear little in harmony. 

“ On visiting the Arsenal with the hope of obtaining a^ copy or rubbing 
of the Runes, I found that such is the decayed condition of the white 
marble of which the colosstd lion upon which tlicy are traced is formed, 
long exposed to the action of the air from the soa and the violence of 
storms, that it proved impracticable to obtain a facsimile by any of the 
processes well known to our members as employed advantageously in copy¬ 
ing engraved monuments and inscriptions. Having failed in securing any 
representation of the Runes in this mannor, for trausiuission to the Institute, 

I had recom-se to the incomparable photographs produced at Venice by 
Signor Poiitet, who supplied me with three representations of the rernork- 
ttble colossal figure, end of tlie other antique lions which are placed near 
it. It is, however, with difficulty that the course of the serpcniiiie bands 
twining over the flanks and shoulders of the lion can be traced in these 
admirable portraitures. These bands, according to the peculiar fashion of 
Denmark and other Scandinavian countries, as shown by numerous Runic 
monuraenU figured in the works of Worraius, the Norwegian antiquities 
published by SjOborg, and examples given in the Transactions of tlie 
Antiquaries of the North, wind about in a most capricious manner, 
which can only be compared to the involutions of a serpent. That animal 
probably originated the type of Scandinavian ornamentation, to which the 
name lacertiue or serpentine has sometimes been assigned. On tliese 
winding bands the Runes are engraved. The font at Bridekirk presents 
one of the nearest approaches to this winding riband bearing a Runic 
inscription, in Great Britain. Usually, as on the Ruthwell cross, the 
Bewcostlo cross, and other Runic moiuiments familiar to us, the oharaetws 
run in horisontal lines like ordinary writing ; sometimes within rectangular 
tablets, or upon the margius suiTOunding sculptured compartments on 
ciMsses and other monuments. Whilst engaged in the endeavour to obtain, 
for transmission to our Society, some inomorial of the inscriptions at Venice. 

I made the acquaintance of a very intelligent antiquary. Signor Luzsti, 
conservator of the Correr CoUectioii, an interesting museum of Ancient 
and Mediaeval Art. Ou making inquiry wholber the Runes had been 
docipbered eithei- by the learned Cicogna. who has specially uudert^eu 
Uie elucidation of inscriptions at Venice, or by any other Italian arcb»o- 
logist, he placed iu my bauds a brief comimmicatiou, recently received from 
the great authority on Runes, Rafii, who had visited Venice m order to 
examine the inscribed lion. After much patient examination, he had suc¬ 
ceeded in deciphering the inscription, and ascertaining the historical event 
which it records. The results of his inruatigatiou have been published by 
the Society of NorUieni Antiquaries, at Copcnbageii. 

“The colossal lions sejant which guard the portal of Ae Venetian 
Arsenal, were placed there, as is well known, in January, 1693. Ibey 
had been brought from AUicns a few years preyously, namely, in 
1687, by Francesco Morosini, General of the galleys of the Republic, one 
of the greatest captains of bis age, wbo distinguished hmiself ou many 
signal occasions during the conflict with the Turkish power m the eastern 
waters of tlie Mediterranean. His exploits on the coasts of the Morea, 
his defence of Candia, and, la«tly. the conquest of the Peloponnesus, 
achieved in 1687, had e.talted his reputation to the highest pitch, and he 
was choseu Doge in the following year. When the VciicUau army had 
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thus become dominant at Athena, Moroaini proposed to transport to Venice, 
as a trophy, the admirable quadriga, which at that period decorated the 
weatem pediment of the Parthenon. In taking down that magnificent 
relic of aoeiont art, the sculpture was ao sererely fractured aa to prore unfit 
for remoral. The Venetian Qenoralissimo then determined to carry away 
the marble lion which guarded the harbour of the Piraeus, from a period of 
remote antiquity. The port had thence received the name of Porto Leone, 
by which it was constantly known in mediceval times ; and it is still desig¬ 
nated by that appellation or by the name Drake, which originally meant 
only a serpent, but now signifies a monster of any kind, and was hence 
applied to the marble lion. The colossal figure lay upon the beach in tho 
port, and was noticed by the early ti-avcllcrs Spon and Sir George Wheler, 
when they visited Athens in 1675—76. The precise period to which the 
lion may be attributed is uncertain. Somo writers have spoken of it aa 
a production of inferior workmanship in barbarous times. It bos, however, 
been regarded by persons of competent authority as of a date certainly 
not later tlian the fifth century before the Christian era. It ia sculptured 
in Pentclic marble, which, os has been afilrmed, was not employed before 
the time of Periclea The inscribed lion is placed on the left hand, on 
entering the gateway of the Arsenal. It measures about ten feet and a 
half in height, exclusive of the pedestal upon wliich it has been placed. 
Three other marble lions, of smaller dimensions, have been placed on tho 
other side of the entry ; and of these, two were brought from Greece at 
the same time as that bearing tho inscriptions. It does not appear that 
the Runes on tho flanks of this remarkable colossus had been noticed 
before the close of the eighteenth century. A Swedish traveller, Akorblad, 
who visited Venice at that time, seems to have been the first to discern the 
existence of any such characters, and to recognise that they were Scandi¬ 
navian Runes, lie made a copy of them; but he admits that circumstances 
did not permit minute examination, and that he was unable to obtain a 
drawing of sufficient accuracy. His drawings were reproduced on a reduced 
scale in 1800, and again in Paris in 1804; the rcpi-esentation was repeated 
by Bossi of Milan in the following year, and they ro-appeared in 1821, in 
Grimm’s work on Germanic Runes. A German artist copied the characters 
more precisely in 1830, and the result was published in Germany, and 
subsequently by Finn Magnusen in his great treatise on Runes, in 1841, 
Several persons versed in Scandinavian antiquities subsequently visited 
Venice and examined afresh the lion of the Pirsns ; but they declared tho 
inscriptions to be so hopelessly eflaced as to preclude the possibility of their 
being dcci[>liered and interpreted. 

" I have stated these particulars in regard to the attention which this 
monument had ao deservedly excited, since they may enable us to 
appreciate the value of the result obtained through the indefatigable 
exertions of Ilerr Rafn, Rafn obtained in the first instance careful casts 
in plaster, and, having by their aid diligently studied the enigma, and cor¬ 
rect!^ bis conjecture readings by tho aid of a learned Dane resident at 
Venice, be made a journey to Italy for the special purpose of verifying the 
conclusions at which he had arrived. Undaunted by difllculties which his 
predecessors had pronounced to be insurmountabJe, he examined the 
monument under tlie varied effects of light and shade, at all hours of the 
day, and with the advantages occasionaliy experienced in an inspection at 
early dawn, or at tho beginning of twilight. 
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" The inscription engmyed on the left side of the statue commences at 
the upper part of the flank of the animal, it passes down the loft front leg, 
proceeds upwards with a curve, and then runs over the thigh of the hind 
leg on the same side. Rafn observes that the characters appeared in 
monj parts as if they had been intontionallr damaged, possibly by filing 
bullets at the inscription. Under all these difficulties the following inter¬ 
pretation has been ofiered, aud I am assured that it may be received with 
confidence oa substantially correct. There are characters which are in 
some degree uncertain, but careful comparison with other Runic monuments 
has facilitated the solution of difficulties otherwise insurmountable. 

“Ilakon, in conjunction with Ulf, Asmund, and Om, conquered this Port. 
These men, and Harald the Great (i of great stature), imposed (namely, 
on the inhabitants) large fines, or conti-ibutions, on account of the insur¬ 
rection of the Greek people. Dalk remained captive (or detained) in 
distant countries. Egil had gone on an expedition with Ragnar into 
Rumania and Armenia. 

“.This inscription is in the ancient Banish or Nordic idiom, formerly in use 
in all Scandinavian and other countries, and still retained in Iceland. 
The orthography resembles that usually found in Scandinavian inscriptions. 
The import of the memorial, as Rafn observes, appears to be this : Pour 
Varangians, Eakon, Ulf, Asmund, and 6m, had conquered the port of the 
Pirteus, and with Harald the Toll, probably their obief, imposed a penalty 
on the Greeks for an insurrection. The engraver proceeded to make mea- 
tion of three of their companions in arms, who had been unable to take 
part in this exploit. 

“Harald here mentioned, considered by Rafn to have been the leader of 
the Scandinavian warriors who arc enumerated, may have been, as he is 
disposed to conclude, Harald, son of Sigurd, brother-in-law of St. Olaf, 
king of Denmark. After tlie sanguinary conflict in which Olaf perished, 
August 31, 1030, Harald cSeeted his escape, and fled to Constantinople, 
where he arrived in 1033, being then 18 years of age. Ho engaged in 
the service of the Emperor Romanua III., and became chief of the Varan¬ 
gian Guard, signalising himself in many exploits of which record is found in 
the Sagas and tho chronicles of Suoito. He appears to have continued in 
the service of the Eastern emperors until 1043. He retnrnod ultimately to 
his own country, and shared the authority with Magnus the Good, becoming 
solo sovereign of Norway after bis death in 1047. 

“ The careful inquiries of Rafn regarding the services of the Scandinavian 
stipendiariea, engaged at this poi'iud by the Greek emperors, have enabled 
him to point out, with a great degree of probability, the oeeurrenees to 
which it may be concluded that this inscription referred, and the insurrec¬ 
tion quelled by the Varangians, companions in arms of Harald the TsdI. 
Without entering into minute details, it will suffice to state that the heavy 
impositions inflicted on the population of Greece daring the feeble reign of 
the Emperor Michael the Papidagonian had excited general discontent. 
The insurrection commenced in Bulgaria, in 1040, rapidly spread to Epirus 
and Aohaia, and the statements of the Byxantine historians leave little 
doubt that the disafiFection threw Athens, with the province of NicopoHs of 
which it then formed part, into open rebellion. The Varangians, who hod 
been engaged in Asia and other places, were recalled to meet the emer¬ 
gency, and were employed in reducing the rebel cities of tl»e Greek portion 
of the Empire. It is to this insurroction, in 1040, and the penalties 
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impoaod on Atliena when conquered by the Varangian soldiery, that the 
remarkable Eunes on the Lion of the Piraeus must doubtless be referred. 

“ I will only add that the names reeorded as the chiefs of the Varangians 
ongatred in this exploit are not unknown in the Sagas and historical 
iDomorials of tlie period. Ulf is donbtless the Icelandic warrior, of whose 
history, as companion in arms of the exiled Harald in Greece and Sicily, 
many particulars are recorded. He returned to Norway, and held a post 
of distinction at Harald’s court. Ragnar, whose name has been deciphered, 
was leader of a Scondinarian troop in the East at the period to which tlie 
memorial has been attributed. To the English antiquary, however, the 
name of Ulf has a more special interest, on account of the part which he is 
recorded to have taken in the councils of Harald, in 1066, when his 
prudent advice turned the king aside from the enterprise which he had 
resolved to undertake against Britain, where, as Ulf osserted, the Norwe¬ 
gian warriors would have to eopo with a force of valour so irresistible, tliat 
hope of victory to the invader might prove most uncertain. 

The second inscription, upon the other flank of the lion, i-emalns to be 
noticed. It has been deciphered through the Indefatigable skill of Rafn, 
and maybe thus interpreted : Asraund engraved these Runes, with Asgeir, 
Thorleif, Thord, and Ivar, at the request of Harald the Great, although the 
Greeks bad endeavoured to prevent it j in Rafn’s own words,—“ quoiquo 
les Grecs en y nadehissant, 1’ interdissent." According to the usage, of 
which frequent instances might be cited in Scandinavia, the name of the 
carver of the Runes is found, either immediately after the nrincipal inscrip¬ 
tion, or apart on the otlier side of the stone. Thus here, the workman has 
graven his name on the right flank of the colossus, with those of some of 
his companions who had aided him in tracing the memorial upon the other 
flank, at the direction of their chief. The vanquished Greeks, according to 
the singular expression here found, had reflected, or their attention had 
been excited, and they had sought to prevent the ancient monument being 
defaced by mysterious symbols, of which the precise import might possibly 
be unknown to them. Some portion at tlie close is wholly defaced ; the 
Greeks may have purposely attempted to destroy such a record of the 
outrogo of the barbarians, which had naturally been most repugnant 
to then-feelings, thus imprinted on this colossal relic of the ancient greatness 
of their race, in the earlier days of Greek independence. I must refer to 
the highly valuable treatise, entitled ‘ Inscription Runique da Pir^, inter- 
pretde par C. C. Rafn,’ and published at Copenhagen by the Royal-Society 
of the Antiquaries of iLe North, for a full account of this interesting tnonu- 
nieiit, of which representaiions will there be found. I acknowledge with 
pleasure how much I have been indebted to the labours of that able archeeo- 
logist on the present occasion.” 

Mr. Westwood communicated the sequel of his archaeological tour in the 
north of Europe, accompanied by an account of tlie architectural features 
of Rooskilde Cathedral, printed in this volume, p. 135. 

Mr. Edmitjcd WATEnTO.v, F.S.A., gave the following notice of a silver 
ring in his collection, ornamented with niello, a work of the fourteenth cen- 
tm-y, supposed to hare been the wedding ring of Cola di Rienzi, tribune of 
Rome, and of Cataiina di Raselti. 

“ The ring, which I have the pleasure of placing upon the table to-day 
for exhibition, possesses no slight historical interest. It was purchased for 
me in Romo, for a trifling sum, at one of the periodical clearing sales of the 
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Monte di Piota ; and I had it for several months beforo I discovered certain 
facts wLioh many archeeologists consider to be corroborative of my sappo* 
sition, that this ring was the nuptial ring of Cola di Rienzi. Its style, when 
compared with that of other objects of the period, enables us to ascribe its 
date to the first half of the fourteenth century. The bezel is an irregular 
octagon; in the centre thci'e is cut, signot-wise, a device—two stars 
divided per pale. Around this there are inscribed two names—OATAniKa 
■ KICOLA, the interstices being filled up with niello. These names are 
written from left to right, and not roversed. Tho ring is an elegant 
specimen of Italian woi^manship, and I consider it to have been produced 
by a Florentine artist. 

“ The reasons for believing that this may have been tlio fiancinl ring of 
Riciut and his wife arc the following: 1. Tho two names— nicola (di Rienzi) 
and CATAUISA (di Raselli). 2. The date of the ring, which wo may assign 
to 1320—1340, the time when Rienzi lived. 3. Neither Rienzi nor bis wife 
had any armorial bearing ; and haring great faith in his destiny, ho is said 
to havo selected a star for bis device. The two stars divided per pale 
were interpreted by an eminent Roman oi'chmologist to he significant of 
the star of Rienzi and that of his wife. 

“ We may now consider the objections made against my supposition. 
Tho Romans at that period, it is alleged, did not work in niellure, and 
could not have produced such a piece of workmanship as the ring under 
consideration. The form of the x in tho insertion has also been con¬ 
sidered as of a later date tlian tho period of the Tribune. 

“ In reply to the first objection I would state, that I believe the ring 
to have been the work of a Florentine artist. We know from Theo- 
philns the monk, that Tuscany was celebrated in liis day for works in 
niello. Again, iu those times tho comers of money, the die-sinkers, 
and engravers were likewise jewellers, Papencordt, iu his life of Rienzi, 
quotes a letter of the Tribune’s, procured at Florence, in which ho writes 
to the Florentines to send him an expert moneyer, an engraver, aud an 
assayor. On exaniiuiiig the coins of Rienzi (ho struck two) we find 
precisely tlie same form of K as on the ring. 

“ I conclude, therefore, that these two objections are satisfactorily 
answered. I do not, however, propose to assert that this ring was actually 
given by Rienzi to his wife on the day of tho tnarriago ; it may have 
been presented at some later tinoe. Two other rings, exliibitod by me on 
this occasion, are of interest in conneefion with this relic aitribnted to 
the tribune. One of them hears the arms of the Orsini family ; the 
other is one of tho massive Papal rings, and bears the arms of the Colonna 
family—Martin V. having been of that princely house. 

“ I regret that I am unable to prepare a detailed account of several 
other most interesting examples, among the rings which I have tlie 
pleasure to place before tlie meeting. 1 would, however, wish to draw 
attention to the following : I. An Etruscan ring, considered by Roman 
arcbteologists to be unique. It represents, on tho hoop, lleroules and 
Juno ; Hercules holds in his right hand the nodus or knot, and Juno 
holds the .zone or girdle. In the space between the heads is introduced 
a Bcarabaaus. Padre Garrucci, the eminent Jesuit, pronounces it to bo 
an Etrusesm betrothal or nupdal ring. It waa found in the Marcmma. 
2. This is an interesting example, being sot with an intaglio of Augustus 
cut to the shape of the head. I have seen, ^wo intaglii of this descrip- 
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lion, but neither of them was set. It was found in the Oampama near 
Rome in 1857. 3 . This ring represents Jupitei-Serapis mrehef. Pliny 
sUtes’Uiat in liis time the Romans wore repreaenUtions of Harjpocrates 
and other Egyptian gods upon their rings. 4 and 5. Two gold rings 
recently found at Rome. One is set with two uncut diamonds, and is of 
very rare character ; an example of this description is preserved in 
the British Museum, and a third is in the Hertz collection, shortly to bo 
sold The second ring exhibited is of peculiar shape, and it is set with a 
sapphire en cabocUn. Unfortunately, the ^der caused the stone to be 
unaet, in order to aacertaia tlie Treiglit, but it Las been carefully replaced. 
These are specimens of late Roman work. 6. A ring set with a donarms 
of Constantine Pogonotus, a. D. 654—685. On the hoop arc the 
following letters in niello,— babinota, which I road ns b^I HOTAnrya. 
Bari may have been the name of an imperial notary. 7. A fine gold ring, 
ornamented with niello, and inscribed with the name alustak. It was 
found at Llys foea, in Caernaiwoushire, and was supposed by Mr. I^ggc to 
have belonged to Alhstan. bishop of Sherburne, a.d. 817—867. The last 
letter of the name is the Rune equivalent to ». Sec Archmologin, vol. iv., 
p 47 where thU remarkable relic is figured. 8. A Scandinavian ring, 
Lud in the Thames at Chelsea in 1857. 9. A gold signet-ring, appa- 
rently of Saxon workmanship, and bearing a head with the name atfhet. 
May this bo for aubbt ? It was found near Rome some ye^s ago, witli a 
considerable number of coins of Alfred the Great. 10. A silver signct- 
rina. hearing the initial I crowned, with a sprig, supposed to have been 
intended for the planta-genista, on each side of the letter. This ring h^ 
been long preserved in possession of the ancient family of Ditf ell, with the 
tradition that it hod been presented by King John. 11 . The Darnloy ring, 
found at Fotheringay, described and figured in the Arolitsologicnl Journal, 
vol xiv p. 297. 12. Memento ring of Gustnvus Adolphu.s. 13. A ring 
which belonged to Frederick the Great, King of Prussia, the setting being 
a turquoise engraved with the royal cipher F. 


gntiquitlci nnh BHarW of ait 

By the Rev. Jabes Beck. —Two remarkable stone celts, one of them of 
dark green porphyiy, found on the Battle Field, Clontarf, length 8} inches; 
one extremity is very acutely pointed ; the other, of rather smaller size, 
and described as of greenstone passing into flint, was found in the north 
of Ireland.—Also a gold toro-ring, of a size suited to the finger, lately found 
in Unylin"' Island, Hants. Several rings of this class have been noticed in 
this Journal, vol. iil. p. 269 ; vol. vi. p. 58; and vol. vui. p. 100. An 
example found at Riugmer, in Sussex, as described in the Sussex Arch. 
Coll. Tol. ix., has been figured in this Jomnnl, vol. xv. p. 96. See also 
the Catalogue of the Museum, Ediiibuigh Meeting of the Institute, p.l26. 

By McBwbn, Esq., M.D., of Chester.—A bronze armlet, found in 

a turbary near Plunton Castle, co. Kirkcudbright, in 1826. About four 
miles to the east of the spot are remains of an extensive encampment, 
supposed to he of the Roman period, called the Doon of Enrick, near the 
locality known as Gatehouse of Fleet. This curious relic is formed of 
thin bronze plate, with ribs and ornaments hammered up, and minute 
punctures, of which the intention is uncertain : it cousUts of two pieces, 
which si-e hinged together, so tliat the armlet might readily be opened, and 
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adjusted to the arm. The ornamentation, as irill be seen by the accom¬ 
panying woodcut (original size) is of the peculiar type, of which a bronze 
scabbard found near the Pentland Hillsi, and on unique bronze collar found 
in Uozbnrghshiro, aro good examples. Both those objects aro in the 
Museum of the Antiquaries of Scotland, and they hare been Bgured in 
Dr. Wilson’s Prehistoric Annals, pp. 441, 451. Various objects which 
appear to belong to the same period and class of ancient remains, hare also 
been found in England ; their origin has been ascribed to tho Celtic 
races, and most probably to tho tribes inhabiting Britain. Their peculiar 
character will bo exemplified in tho “ Horro Perales,” announced for 
publication by tho late Mr. Kemble, and which Mr. Franks has imdortakon 
to edit. See some remarks on those relics in tho Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries, vol. iv. p. 144. 

By Mr. J. Q. Waller. —A rubbing from a fine incised slab in the 
church of St. Heeren, Elderen, in Belgium, commemorating a person of the 
same family as the memorial exhibited at a pi-erious mcetiog. (See p. 174.) 
It is iu good preservation ; the lines forming the canopy are filled in 
with red pigment. Tho heraldic charge on the shield is partly expressed 
by inlaid pieces of white marble. Brass escutcheons were formerly affixed 
at the angles of the slab, but they are lost. The inscription round the 
margin of the slab is as follows : A • ds’i • m • ccoLini • ix • octavis • 

BEATl ■ LAJIllERTt • MARTTRIS • OBIIT * DX’S ' EQIDIUS * BB • HAMALE • MILES • ET * 

ns’s • nB ■ ELDERis • ov’ • AxniA ■ REqnEscAT • LX • PACE • AMEN. Tho figure 
of Sir Giles do Hamalc presents, as Mr. Waller remarked, many oarious 
points of costume. Longitudinal pieces aro affixed over the armour of 
interlaced mail, upon tho limbs, peculiar in their adjustment and differing 
from examples of the samo period iu England. It may bo doubtful whether 
these additional protections are intended to represent niotal plate. On the 
fore-arm they appear under tho slccvo of mail, and tho close-fitting jupon 
which is seen through the surooat, being tucked up iu front, seems to be of 
tlie samo character. Tho calf of the leg as well as tho shin is protected 
by longitudinal pieces of this material, whatever it may be, whilst it is 
worthy of attention that there ai'c no elbow-plates, or sollorcts for the feet, 
which are usually found in England, in early examples of tho use of 
plato-armour. Mr. Waller point^ out that tho conventional character in 
tho drawing of the features resembles that to be noticed in the earlier 
brasses in England, csjiocially that of Sir Robert do Septvans, at Chartbam 
iu Kent. Tho hand of Providence in benediction is seen above the figure, 
as in tho memorial from tho samo church previously exhibited by Mr. 
Waller. These highly interesting sepulchral portraitures will be given in 
the work now in preparation by Mr. W. H. Wealo, of Bruges, in which it 
is proposed to offer a series of the Monumental Brasses and incised slabs 
of Northern Europe.’ 

By Mr. Franks.— A salver of Venetian gloss, exquisitely ornamented 
with arabesques on a gold ground. In the centre is introduced an escutcheon 
with the following coat, Azure, a tree proper.—Also a diminutiTe watch in 
the form of the flower of tho fritillary, with tho maker’s name engraved 
upon tho works within —Edicvrd Bysse fecit. (Bernal Coll. No. 3w2.) 


• This interesting pnblication will bo received by the antlior, 15, Donmsik 
.produced in ten parts; the first of which. Grova, Barnsbury, Loudon. 

'U in the prosa Sube^beri’ names sre 
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Mebixval Seals. —By Mr. W. J. Beekdard Smith. —A singular matrix 
of hone-stone, recently purchased from a Bilversmitli in Knightebridge. It 
is of semi-globular form j but the engraved face is hexagonal, the edges of 
the circle naving been ground away so ns to bring tno impress to that 
figure. It has been supposed to have been Uie seal of Lady Jane Qrcy, 
hastily made during the iort period from her succession being nraclaimed, 
July 10,1553, until she abandoned the title of Queen, on July 20 following. 
Under an arched crown between G • D, tho initials of her husband Lord 
Guildford Dudley, appear two escutcheons, one being of tho royal arms, 
England and France (*fc) quarterly ; the other charged with two animalB 
grappling a ragged staff, possibly the cognisance of tho Dudleys. Below 
is inscribed ioasma reo. The existence of such a seal was first noticed 
by Mr. M. A. Lower, in 1850, in tho Sussex Arch. Coll. vol. iv. p. 313 ; but 
it was not stated where tho matrix was to be found, A cast from nn 
impression found by Mr. Albert Way in the Ilostings Museum was sub¬ 
sequently produced in the Museunr of tho Institute at the Chichester 
Meeting, as noticed in the Catalogue, p. 108, whoro the impress is 
figured. 

February 4, 1859. 

Octavius Moroak, Esq., M.P., V.P.S.A., Vice-Pi-esident, in the Chair. 

A communication was received from the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, announcing the suceossful issue of their efforts in rogai-d to 
Treasure Trove in Scotland. The subject having been brought before that 
Society by Mz’. A. H. Rliind, in a memoir printed duruig tho previous 
year,^ a Committee was nominated, and a statement was addressed to the 
Conveners of all the counties, accompanied by Mr. Rliind’s paper setting 
forth the existing position of the law and its practical results. TIic subject 
haviqg been favourably received, a memorial was submitted to the Trcosuiy 
by the Commissioners of Supply in the different counties, and by tbc 
Society of Antiquaries, ns already slated in this Journal (sec vol. xv, 
p. 297). Mr. Stuart, tJio Secretary of tho Society, stated that tho result 
of this combined movement had been to obtain the Treasury authority, by 
which the finders of all ancient relics in Scotland will henceforth bo entitled 
to their actual value on delivering them up to the Crown Officers in tho 
various counties, as set forth in the foUowing official annonneoment: 

Treasure Trove, Ac., Appertaikijig to the Cnow.v. 

The Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury having been 
pleased to authorise the paymeut, to finders of ancient coins, gold or silver 
omamonts, or other relics of antiquity in Scotland, of the actual value of 
tho articles, on the same being delivei'ed up for behoof of the Crown, I now 
give notice to all persons who shall hereafter niakc discoveries of any such 
orticles, that on their delivering tliem up, on behalf of tho Crown, to tho 
sheriffs of the respective counties in which the discoveries may take place, 
they will receive through this Department, rewards equal in amount to tho 
full intrinsic value of the articles. 

JonH Hesdbrson, Q. and L. T. R. 

Queen's and Lord Treasurer’s Bemembi-ancer's Office, Edinburgh, 
January 20, 1859. 

‘ Tlie Law of Treasure-TroT*: how can it best be adapted to accomplish useful 
results 1 A Houry Tthiifd, Eeq., F.S. A 
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Mr. Uaweiks obserrod that for some time past the Treasury hoil evinced 
the disposition to act with liberality, end had shown their readiness to give 
Uio finders of coins or other Treasure Trove rendered up to them on 
.behalf of the Crown, tho full value of such valuable objects. It was very 
desirable that this should bo made known as extensively as possible 
throughout England, so as to encourage persons to bring to tho Treosuiy 
tho precious relies of antiquity. Such relics had hitherto been too frequently 
sacrificed through apprehonsion of tho law being enforced. A vote of 
congratulation was cordially passed to thoso who had participated in realis¬ 
ing tho important result luodo known by Mr. Stuart, and more especially to 
the Society of Antiquaries of Slootland, on tho grotifyiug issue of their wcll- 
combinod exertions. 

Mr. W. S. Vaux, F.S.A., President pf the Numismatic Society, then 
read a sliort occount of certain silver coins, brought for czominatioii by tho 
Hon. and Rev. J. Lnscelles, Rector of Goldsborough, Yorkshire. They 
bad been found a short time previously, as Mr. Lasoelles stated, in digging 
a drain near tho church at that place, and at a depth of about throe f^t. 
With the coins were found deposited a considerable number of fragments 
of silver ornaments, brooches, armlets, dto., and portions of small ingots or 
rudely shaped objects of silver, the whole having been placed in a small 
leaden chest. Theso ornaments and silver ingots, which were exhibited to 
to tho meeting, precisely resembled the objects discovered in 1840, in 
Cuerdale near Proston, as described by Mr. Hawkins in this Journal, 
Tol.iv. pp. Ill, 189. Of the coins found at Goldsborough tho following 
notices wore given by Mr. Vaux.: 

“ Tho colloction of coins o.xhibitcd by Mr. Lasoelles consists of tho 
following specimens, Saxon coins ; one of .^IfroJ, and one of Eadwoard 
tho Elder. Cufio coins, of the Samanian Dynasty ;—of Nasr hen Ahmed, 
the first Priiico, one ati-uck at Samarcond, a.d. 889 ; of Ismail ben Ahmed, 
the second Prince, foiur struck at A1 Shdsh in the years a.d. 893, 898, 
899, 903, and three struck at Samaroaud in tho ycni’s a.d. 895, 897, 
899 : also several other coins whereon tho place of mintage and tlie date 
oro not completely logiblo, but which undoubtedly belong to this ruler. Of 
Ahmed heu Ismdil, the third Prince, two coins struck in a.d. 910 ; the 
name of the place of miutage effaced. Of Nasr hen Ahmed, the fourth 
Prince, one coin, date and place of mintage effaced, but certainly to be 
attributed to tliis Prince and not to the first Nasr bon Ahmed, because tbo 
Khalifah’s name A1 Moktadcr Billah is quite legible on it. 

“ Tho occurrence of tlio names and dates determines tho period of tho 
collection found deposited at Goldsborough, within certain limits. Thus tlie 
reigns of Alffrod and Eadweai'd comprehend tho period between a.d. 872 
and 925, or 64 yeare. Again, tho earliest date of Uie Cnfic money is 
A.D. 892, and the latest possible date, to tho end of the rule of thoKhalifah 
A1 Moktader, is a.d. 932. Hence we may be sure that none of tho coins nro 
earlier than a.d. 872, the commencement of the reign of .lElfred, or later 
than tho last year of Al Moktader, or a.d. 933. Tho period accordingly 
comprehends exactly 60 years. 

“ With regard to the occurrence of the Oriental coins among Saxon coins 
and ornaments, it is well known that a vast quantity of such money has 
been found on a lino extending along the Baltic Coast to England. The 
greatest deposit was discovered at Fardbem in the Island of Gothland, and 
on excellent account of these discoveries has been published by a Swedish 
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numismatut, M. Tornberg. It is probable that tbeae Oriental coins came in 
tbo course of trade; a conclusion strengthened bj the fact that they belong 
invariably to the first three centuries and the beginning of the fourth 
century of the Hejira, after which time they wholly cease. The latest coin 
which has been discovered is dated a.d. 1010. During these centuries the 
trade between the East and West, by means of caravans, was continuous from 
Samarcand tlirough Mavar al Nahr, the defiles of the Caucasus, into Little 
Russia, thence along the Wolga into Livonia and the Baltic provinces. No 
coins of the western or southern dynasties, such ns those of Cordova or 
Egypt, have been as yet discovered. ” 

' Mr. Hawkixb remarked that discoveries such as that which Mr. Lascellcs 
had kindly brought before the Institute, are of great interest, and it is most 
desirable that reeord should be made of these remarkable deposits. On the 
shores and on the islands of tlio Baltic they had frequently occurred, and 
gradually decreased in approaching the British Islands. Such deposits 
had rarely been found inland.* They had occurred in great abundance at 
Rugen : of the coins of the dynasty to which die pieces brought by Mr. 
Lasccllcs belonged, about 10,000 had been discovered on the coasts of the 
Baltio: tho Oriental coins of all descriptions found there amounted to about 
30,000. Within the last thirty or forty years not less than 134 deposits 
had been brought to light. The ornaments appeared to have been crushed 
and mutilated for convenience of package, or like the ingots and bars, cut 
into pieces to facilitate the adjustment in the scales of a required weight. 
It is probable that the collection of coins and silver bullion had been connected 
with the ordinary transactions of commerce, the precious metal being used by 
weight and os on article of barter. A very large hoard of coins and brokou 
silver ornaments of the same class as those brought by Mr. Lascelles, had 
recently been found in the Orkneys, including a brooch of unnsuolly largo 
size. The weight of the Cufic coins had been estimated at nearly IGlbs. 

Mr. Cosmo Ikxxs, F.S.A. Soot., communicated a short uotico of St. 
Govan's Cave, near Stackpolc Head, on the precipitous coast of Pembroke¬ 
shire. In one of the little bays tliei'e is a small chapel of rude masonry, 
half way down tho cliff, known os St. Govan’s Chapel; it is approached by 
a long flight of steps, and according to popular story it is not possible to 
count their number correctly. A few yards lower in the ravine is a well, 
covered by a roof of rude construction ; it was doubtless originally used for 
baptism, and thence regarded as sacred, and it is still resorted to for the 
cure of diseases. The most singular part of the saint’s dwelling is his 
so-cnlled bed, possibly a place of mortification, or rather his coffin, being a 
vertical opening in tlio rock, in which a person of ordinary size may with 
difiScuIty stand, and the rock has become polished by the number of visitors 
who squeeze themselves into this interstice in tho sides of the cavern. Mr. 
Innes called attention to the existence of similar places of penance in 
Ireland, associated with the legends of ancient asceticism ; and he pointed 
out a remarkable circumstance, the popular miring up of mytlncal per¬ 
sonages or characters in ancient romance, with the ho^ hemits of early 
Christianity. There can be no doubt os to the character of the place in 
South Wales. Tho cave, the place of penance, the well still sacred in 
popular estimation, are all in accordance with other vestiges of primitive 
missionaries in North Britain and in Ireland. The name, however, here 


* See M. Worsaaa'a observattoos on this subject, Arch. Journ. voL iv. p. 2i)0. 
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attached uot only to tho cave, hut to the bold headland adjoining, resembles 
that of a famous hero of romance, who, strangely enough, bos robbed the 
humblo hermit of his identity. Sir Gawain, the renowned knight of the 
Round Table, was slain by Sir Launcelot, and many places claimed the 
honor of preserving his remtuns : Langtoft says that ho was buried at 
Wybre in Wales ; Carton and Leland place his interment at Dover ; 
whilst, accoi-ding to the Bnit, ho was conveyed to his native country of 
Scotland. The occurrence of a name so similar as that of Govan, associated 
with a romarkable site, was sufficient, it would appear, to justify a claim on 
behalf of Pembrokeshire. The assertion, singular as it may be, is not 
modern, since William of Malmesbury'’’ relates the discovery on tho coast of 
the province of Ross in Wales, in tho times of the Conqueror, of the tomb 
of Gawain, 14 feet in length; and also that tlie wounded knight was 
wrecked on the coast, and slain by the natives. Leland rejects the tale, 
but records the existence of a ruined castle near the shore, called by tlio 
name of Gawain ; and Sir F. Madden 'observes tliat the tradition of the 
locality assigns St. Govan's Head os the burial place of King Arthur's 
nephew.^ Mr. Junes observed, however, that the local historian, Fenton, 
does uot advoi-t to any such popular notion ; and that during his recent 
visit to South Wales he hod sought in vain for traces of this singular 
tradition. 

Mr. R. G. P. Mintt communicated on account of numerous relics 
recently discovered in dredging for the purpose of deepening Portsmouth 
Harbour. Ho had been informed that scvci'al Roman urns had been found, 
aud having gone to inspect them, tho objects in question proved to be 
chiefly of medimval and more recent periods. A considerablo number of 
these were brought for exannuation, by tho obliging permission of Mr. Wood, 
of Her Majesty’s dockyard, by whom they bad been collected during tho 
removal of tho accumulation known as "the Burrow Bank.” Mr. Wood, os 
Mr. Minty obseiwed, had recently given a discourse on Portsmouth harbour, 
the geological foimation of the country, the results occasioned by tides, tlio 
formation of banks, tic. It may be regarded as purely a tidal harbour, not 
receiving the waters of any river of importance : the area is about 4400 
acres ; but at low water a great portion assumes the aspect of a large tract 
of mud, intersected by dirty channels, and the space for mooring ships is 
thus reduced to about 384 acres. When Portsmoutli was first selected for 
a naval arsenal, and the dockyard established in 1500, it is probable that 
the harbour was amply sufficient for the navy of England ; but the use of 
vessels of such great length aud tonnage as ore now built, has caused 
difficulties in providing for their accommodation. Numerous bonks hare 
gradually formed, wliicb now impede navigation. Of these the most 
important are the Ballast Bank in mid-channel, and the Burrow Bank. The 
former has proved so inconvenient, that its removal by dredging has been 
undertaken. The second, situated opposite Buii'ow Island, is formed by 
the silt brought down by the ebb tide, and deposited at this particular spot 
through local causes, clearly explained by Mr. Wood in his lectm-c. This 
bank is in course of removal by dredging : it is composed of sand and tlio 
debris brought down from the harbour. Cousiderable changes have here 

° Script, post E«dam, lib. ii. p. 6t. ignore the legend, which is not men- 

7 lutroductiou to Sir Oawiun, edited tioued in bis Hist, of Perabrokesliii'e, 
bj Sir E. Madden. Fenton seems to where Stockpole Head is notioed, p. 414. 
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^emed >&od near Portchester Castle, as also in the adjacent localities, it 
u'probable that no small portion, of land has been lost even within recent 
times. It occurred to Mr. Wood that it would be desirable to ascertain 
the rate at which the banks and shoals in the harbour accumulated ; and 
that the articles recovered in dredging might supply data to aid such an 
inquiry. It is obvious that such evidence could not be conclusive ; objects, 
of which tlie date can be fixed, might havo been deposited at a much later 
period ; other casualties may also have occurred affecting tho value of the 
information sought from the stratification of such deposits. Still the facts 
collected by Mr; Wood must be regarded as highly ebrious, as approxima- 
Jdve indications of the rate at which these shoals have, for a long succession 
of years, accumulated. The pottery and other relics exhiliited commenced 
with glass bottles of the times of George II., of very depressed form, 
usually called Dutch ; they occurred in tho silt about 12 inches from tho 
surface, haring probably been imbedded there about a century ago. A 
little lower, at about 2 feet, lay a broken '* puzzlorbottlc," such as wore 
in vogue in the times of William III. ami Queen Anno, date about 1680 
to 1710. The data thus obtained would show an increaso of about 14 
inolics in each 100 years. Tho other examples were found at various 
depths. At about 6 feet in depth were jugs of brown mottled stone-ware, 
known os “ Grey-beards.” Lastly, at 16 foot below the surface, were 
eiuboddod a few vessels of Roman ware ; and by comparing that depth 
with the supposed rate of silting up, it would follow that they had been in 
the shoal about 1370 years, or tliat the date of their deposit was about 
the year 480. Porchester having been a Roman station at the extreme end 
of the harbour, it is probable that the Romans had outworks, of which one 
may have occupied the commanding point of land, now known as Burrow 
Island. Tinder any circumstances, the presence of some Roman vestiges 
was to be expected in close proximity to a post of importance, such as 
Porchester. Among various relics produced, Mr. Minty pointed out two 
stone bullets, such as were used formerly as shot for cannon, tlicnco 
designated pierriers. Ho called attention, also, to a jug of the fine 
mottled brown stone-ware of Cologne, one of a class of vessels such as 
occasionally occur mounted in silver gilt, with chased ornaments of good 
execution ; the assay marks, according to Mr. Morgan, usually indicating tho 
reign of Elizabeth as the date to which they may be assigned. 

Dr. PsHDiNaKD K£u,Kit, President of tlie Society of Antiquaries of 
Zurich, sent a notice of some singular masses of iron, chiefly found in 
Switzerland, of which the intention and the date are unknown. Their 

form is irrcgnlaily pyramidal at either end, 
as shown by the acoompan 3 ring woodcut, on 
a very reduced scale. Dr. Keller had exam¬ 
ined twenty of tliesemassivo blocksofmetal; 
and of these lie gave the following descrip¬ 
tion : “ De ces vingt pieces il y a 16 qui 

ont on poids approximntif de 12 livres ; U 
MiwofiroiL y en a une qui phse 15 livres;. la plus 

Idgere est do 10 livres. Elies ont toutes 
une surface rahoteuse, onduite d’hydrate de fer, ct sent rougdes plus on 
meins par cette rouiho, quelqucs-unes m€mo considdrablement. Le mdtal 
dent CCS masses sent composc's n’est pas du fer brut comme on diroit au 
premier coup d’oeil, mais un fer ti-^s-duotile, tenace, ot par consequent 
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malleable. H doit £tro le produit da traitement da mtndi'al do fer dant 
lea petitea forges appeI6cB * Eonnfeuer ’ ea Allemand, aelon la mdthode 
dite Catalane, qui eat encore aajonrdliui en usage daosJea Pyrdneea et 
dans tons les pays oil les procddds radtallurgiques ont conserrd leor 
sinipltoitd primitive.” 

The localities where these curious blochs of iron have been found, are in 
the great valleys of the northern and western parts of Switaerland. 
Twonty-fonr specimens are known ; one was discovered in the Canton of 
Vaud-; thirteen were found deposited close together on a wooded hill near 
Nidau, Canton of Berne some are from the canton of Argovie, six from 
that of Ziirioh, one from Thurgovie. A single specimen, found on the 
hanks of the Eliine, is preserved in the Museum at Mayence. Although 
brought to light in those parts of Switzerland occupied from the earliest 
periods, it is remarkable that no example has oconn'ed near any Roman 
settlement. They have invariably been found remote from towns and 
villages, and from the vestiges of Roman dominion in that country. Hence 
Dr. Kellor is disposed to ascribe them to an anterior ago, and to regard 
them as belonging to the Celtic period. They are obviously not suited for 
any mechanical uses, and he supposes them to bo blocks of metal, of the 
peculiar form in which, at some remote period, iron was introduced into 
commerce. This conjcctm'e has been con&med by the opinion of dealers 
in metal; and the form of the blocks has been regarded as suited for 
facilities of transport, probably upon horses or mules. It is very difficult to 
determine from what country this iron may have been brought j Dr. Keller 
considers it certain that it was not produced in Switzerland, where the 
manufacture of iron was not known in Roman times, nor even in the 
earlier medimval age. These higldy curious objects most therefore have 
been, as he concludes, of foreign importation ; and it is very desirable to 
make their existence more generally known, in order to draw forth notices 
of any similar relies of primitive metallurgy discovered in other countries. 

Mrs. H. Clarehgb Piood sent an account of the recent discovery of an 
ancient interment in Dorset, accompanied by certain circumstances of an 
unusual nature. The Rev. H. C. Pigou, roctor of Wyke Regis, near Wey¬ 
mouth, having lately let out one of his glebe fields in allotments for the 
benefit of his poorer parishioners, an old man, who had begun to break up 
his plot of garden-ground for the first time, found several large, flat stones, 
placed odgowoys, evidently with some purpose, forming, as it appeared, a 
rude sepulchral cist. Broken bones, very much decayed, were speedily 
brought to view, also part of a skull with the teeth in perfect preservation. 
Close to the sknll had been placed a small vase of coarse black wore, tho 
surface of which was somewhat lustrous, and on the under side of the foot 
are parallel lines slightly scored, crossing at right angles, as shown in the 
woodcut. (See next page.) This little um, which seems to be of lato Roman 
ware, measures 6J in. in diameter at the top, and the height is 2f in. 
The cist measured about 4 ft. in length, and about.two ft. in depth, so that 
tho corpse, apparently of an adult, hod been doubled up to fit the narrow 
limits of this diminutive grave ; the top stone, by which it was closed, lay 
about a foot &om the surface ; it was a flat dab of a flaky material occur¬ 
ring in the neighbourhood. The body had been deposited with the head 
towards the east, the feet to the west; the spot is on elevated ground, 
about a mile from the sea. The position of the vase, as nearly as could be 
ascertained, had been over the shonlder of the corpse. Subsequently were 
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found near the same spot, remains of a second skeleton, accompanied by a 
Tossol which was totally broken in pieces by the spado. According to the 



Um of Block Were found ot Wyke BegU. 


popniar tradition in the neighbourhood, persons passing by an old pathway 
which crossed the field adjoining to the place whore this discorery occurred 
had often been terrified by shrieking of spirits, which is considered to bo 
sufficiently accounted for by the interments now brought to light. This 
talc reoalls the superstitious notions regarding certain sites of ancient inter¬ 
ments, especially the Goblins’ Hill, near lilold, in Flintshire, os related in 
this Journal, yol. Ti., p. 259. 

afntitjuittrt aiib Mort* or9rt CFrbtbilcb. 

By Lord Bratbeook£, V.P.—A bronze key of singular form, the handle 
being a transrerse piece, terminating in a round knob at each extremity. 
It was found at Hempstead, near Braintree, Essex, and may be of Roman 
date. 

By Mr. Brackstoite. —A portion of one of the "Coway Stakes,” 
recendy obtained at Alton Towers, on the dispersion of the collections 
of the late Earl of Shrewsbury, who possessed a relic thus described in 
the sale catalogue. No. 1054, “An oak stake, found in the Thames.” 
This, which hod been purchased by Charles, Earl of Shrewsbury, who 
died in 1827, was enclosed in a glass case : it was sold for 11s. to 
Mr. Gent, of Alton, Staffordshire, a fanner, who possesses certain curi¬ 
osities. It was stated that the fragment now in Mr Bmckstono’s 
possession, having been purchased with miscellaneous objects at the Alton 
sale, had been out off from the stake above mentioned, in order to fit it 
to the case, or for some other cause. A thin section of this specimen 
of wood haring been submitted to Professor Qncckett, and the structure 
examined by the microscope, he had, witli his accustomed kindness in 
aiding nrohieological investigations, communicated the following result. 
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“ The wood is undoubtedly oak, and, as far as I can ascertain, of tho species 
termed tetsilijlora, which is also common in bogs and submarine forests 
in this country, and the roof of Westminster Hall is said to be con¬ 
structed of the same wood. This species, now less common than tho 
Quercvs rohur, occurs near London and also in Norfolk, and some other parte 
of England : it is soiueUmes called Durmast oak; the characteristic is 
that that tho acorns hare no stalks.’’ The question of the Coway Stakes, 
it may seem almost needless to observe, has been the subject of frequent 
discussion. Many have adopted tho opinion of Camden in regarding 
the spot where they have been found in the bed of the Thames, a little 
above Walton, as the “ ripa acutis sudlbus prafixis munita,” mentiwed by 
Cmsar, where Cassivolaunus formed such an obstacle to tho progress of tho 
Roman invaders, B.C. 54. It has further been sought to identify these 
relics with the sudes, described by Bode as to be seen in the seventh 
century, “ ad modum humani femoris grossse et circntnfusre plunibo. * It 
has been stated that numerous vestiges of a severe conflict have been found 
from time to time near the spot, and a considerable number of oaken stakes 
have boon removed in recent years, in order to facilitate navigation. In 
Lord Braybrooko’s museum, a bronze sword, of the tapering leaf-shaped 
form, is preserved, said to have been found in tho bed of the river, iu 1838, 
near Coway Stakes, ns stated in this Jouimal, voL vi., p. 198. In the 
British Museum one of these tudei may bo seen in fair preservation. It is 
thus described, as we have been kindly informed by Mr. Franks:—“ This 
stake was on Oct. 16, 1777, drawn out of the bottom of tbe rivor Thames, 
in which at least five-sixths parts of its length were imbedded ; it stood 
with several others which (the water being uncommonly low) were then easily 
to bo seen, about one-third of tho river’s breadth from its southern hank, at a 
place called Coway Stakes, a quarter of a mil© above Walton Bridge, 
which Camden in his Britannia supposes to bo the ford by which Juhus 
Cmsar passed tho Thames in his second expedition against the Britons." 

Mr. Brackstono exhibited also a talismanic stouo, or physical charm, 
obtained in Dublin, of a heavy material and reddish-brown colour: it was 
mounted in silver, with a small loop at each end, so as to bo attached 
probably to tbo person, or worn os on amulet of medicinal virtue. ^ It is 
in form like a large bean, nnd it baa a kernel or loose stone within it, like 
the eagle stone or ectitei supposed to bo found in the oyry of the eagle. A 
similar stone is preserved in the British Museum. The object exhibited by 
Mr. Brackstono was described by tho person from whom ho purchasi^ it m 
of a class of relics sometimes preserved as heir-looms in old families in 
Ireland : they were considered as charms against sickness and disasters, 
and regarded as in some degree sacred, being used in toudering an oath, or 
on certain other solemn occasions. 

By Mr. E. CuDBOiur, Secrotaryof the Royal Irish Academy,—Di-awings 
of an oval engraved gem, described as found near Rathfarnham, co. 
Dublin. It bears an inscription in four lines, which has been thus inter¬ 
preted by the Rev. E. Hinoks, D.D.Belonging to Abdallah, the son of 
Shibbath, the servant of Zonga. This seal (Mr. Clibborn observed) may 


• See Camden’s Britannia, undw Sur¬ 
rey. Caaaar de Bello Gall. lib. v.; Bode, 
Eeol. Hist lib.i. o. 2. The question of 
Ibe Coway Stakes hea bocu discussed by 


Samuel Gale, Arcbwolojtiiu vol. L p. 188; 
by Daiuf* Bamngtoii, ibid. vol. il. p. 112. 
Sec also Wriglifa Celt, lloman, and Saxon 
p. 14. 
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have li«on conveyed to Ireland from Spain or Africa, as tho letters on it 
are similar to those found in the Carthaginian inscriptions. Had it been 
brought to light during the Valloncej period of Irish antiquorianism, it 
would have been used as a stubborn fact in support of tho Phcenician origin 
of Irish antiquities. Some Roman coins, it may deserve mention, are 
stated to have been found in the neighbourhood of Rathfarnham. 

By Mr. W. W. B. Wtkne, M.P.—An interesting, and probably vory early 
cross and crucifix, found lost year, at the east end of the south aisle of 
Llanaber Church, Merionethshire ; and a thurible apparently of the thir¬ 
teenth century, found also in the last year, by a laborer while working near 
tho Church of Corwon, in the same county. Mr. Wynne offered the follow¬ 
ing observations: “ Llamiber is unquestionably the most interesting church 
in North Wales ; in magnificence it certainly docs not vie with the large, 
though very late chm'ches of Mold, Gresford, and Wrexham, but, 
independently of its groat beauty, it has some very peculiar features, as has 
been suggested by Mr. Freeman, either native Welsh, or imported from 
Ireland. These were described in a vory interesting account of the church 
by that gentleman in one of the recent volumes of the Archaeologia 
Cambrensis, but the representation of the roof as there given is inconect. 
It is not the good Early English roof of tlio nave, but that of the chancel, 
of probably much later date, and of a type, though good, very common in 
the North Wales chmehes. I will not dwell upon the generally admirable 
restorations of Llanaber Church, but proceed to give an account of tho 
finding of this crucifix. At the east end of the soum aisle was a rude mass 
of rubble masonry, which evidently had been tho support of an altar-slab 
and frontal. This it was intended to preserve, but the workmen, when not 
watched, removed it. The cross was first found in the ddbris of this altar, 
and immediately afterwards the imago. It seems doubtful, however, 
whether they belong to each other. The cross measures 7^ inches in 
length. I should mention that the clerestory windows of Llanaber, early as 
they appear to be, arc insertions subsequent to the erection of the church. 
The principals of the roof come down immediately over the windows, and 
tlie end of each principal is cut off horizontally. Upon removing the 
plaster underneaLh the windows, in a line immediately below oacli principal 
a square hole was discovered, edged with worked freestone; into these, 
evidently, bad originally been inserted a hammer beam or corbel, support¬ 
ing tho roof above. 

“ In reference to the suggestion of Mr. Freeman, in his description of 
Llanaber to which I refer, that there are features essentially AVclsh or 
essentially Irish in tho architecture of the church; I may mention, that about 
tbo middle of tlie thirteenth centmy, or a little later® perhaps, a branch of the 
great Irish sept of the Geraldines, Osborn (or Osber) Fits Gerald, more com¬ 
monly colled Wyddel—tbo Irishman—settled in this neighbourhood. In an 
original tax-roll preserved in the Chapter House at Westminster, of about 
the latter end of the reign of Edward I., those assessed at the highest sums 
in the parish of Llanaber, are ‘ Decanus,’ doubtless the Rnrm Bean of 


’ A relic of oousidetable interest is to 
be seen placed againat the north wall of 
Uanaber church. It ia the atone iaacribed 
Caldltvb mohcdo axoi, stated to have 
been found at the Cerrig Duou (tho 


Black Stones} on the soo'shoro, about 
half a milo distant from the obnroh. 
Mr. Westwood has token a careful fac¬ 
simile of this inscription. 
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Ardadwy, &nd ‘ Osborn.’ Is it not probable that the latter person was 
founder of the church? If so, Irish features might reasonably be expected 
in its style. With regard to the Church of Corwen, near which the 
thurible was found, it has hardly an interesting feature. It is a rather 
largo ciiiciforni ehmeh, and probably its walls may be of Early English 
date, but the windows are of latePerpendIo ular style, almost Debased, with 
the exception of an Early English triplet over the altar, now walled up. 
Corwen was the parish of the * wild Glyndwr,’ os he was sometimes styled.” 



Brooxs Oonsar /bond In Conreu Chi:ircti» IforionoUuliIro. 

(HaU slie ot tke orlflMl.) r * 


The bronze thurible found at Corwen is here figured ; it measures about 
5 inches in height; diameter 3^ inches. It stands upon three short feet. 
A portion of bronze chain of very ekilful workmanship was found with it; 
having doubtless served, when entire, for swinging the thurible and raising 
the pierced cover. These relics have been assigned to the thirteenth, or the 
earlier part of the fourteenth century. The Very Rev. Dr. Rock remarked 
that the cross is an example of the description termed the Lorraine Cross, 
which it is customary to carry in certain services of the church according to 
the Paris rite. Tho carious little long-vested crucifix figure does not 
appear, as ho considered, to have originally belonged to the cross. 

By the Rev. J. Fuller Russell, P.S.A., Rector of Greenhithe.—A 
beautiful devotional folding-tablet, painted by Hans Memling, probably for 
the private chapel of the Princess Jeanne, daughter of Charles VIII., King 
of France, and the wife of John II., Duke of Bourbon, about 1450. She 
died in 1482. The Princess appears on one of tho leaves of this exquisite 
painting, kneeling at a faldstool covered by a cloth or carpet embroidered 
with the arms of Bourbon, being those of Franco with a bend gultt, impaling 
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the royal anna of France. Abore, the Supremo Bein^ {g seen among 
clouds, and the Virgin standing on a crescent. In front of the faldstool is 
an angel holding an escutcheon of the game impaled arms ; and behind the 
princess appears St. John the Baptist. On the other leaf is represented the 
Crucifixion ; among the numerous figures snrronnding the crdlw, one has 
been conjectured to be a portrait of Louis XI. Longinus is seen holding 
the spear to pierce tho Satriour’s aide ; he is on horseback, and represented 
as blind ; another mounted soldier directs tho point of the weapon, whilst 
Longinus touches his eye with the fingers of his left hand. Mr. Q. Scharf, 
F.S.A., obsorred that this remarkable production of early art had been 
exhibited, by Mr. Fuller Russell's kindness, in the Manchester Exhibition, 
of which it formed one of tho principal ornaments in tho series of rai-o 
examples to which it belongs. Hans Memling, as he is called by Wai^on, 
somotimes known by the name Hemelinck, was the second great painter 
after Van Eyck who adopted the new process of art. His masterpiece is 
the celebrated sdtar-piece at Bruges. According to the legend of Longinus, 
by whom our Lord’s side was pierced, he was blind, and his sight was 
restored by tho holy blood mingled with water which fell upon his eyes, as 
here delineated. 

By Mr. J. H. Le Keux. —Drawings of large initial letters and alphabets 
of letters of smaller sise, the whole taken from a Choral Book in the 
Church of SL Mark at Florence, attributed to Fra Angelico. Date, 
fourteonth century. 

By Mr. Webb. —A plaque pointed in onamol, probably by Harden or 
Bernard Fdnicaud, of Limoges, early in tho sixteenth century.^ (See Do 
Laborde, Notice des Emaux an Louvre, p. 132.) The subject is the 
Nativity ; tho Virgin and Joseph are seen kneeling in adoration ; on one 
side are angels with musical instrnmeiits, on the other the shepherds, one 
of whom plays on the bagpipes. Beneath is tho inscription 0 mateh dei 
MEMENTO MEI, and on tho building seen in the background is the Angelical 
Salutation. Tho painting is enriched with round omamenls (ipaiMons, 
resembling jewels ; the reverse of the plate is mottled with dingy purple 
and grccu colour. Dimensions, 10 in. by SJ in. 

By Mr. Octavius Moeoak, M.P.—A casket painted in enamel, a pro¬ 
duction of the school of Limoges in the sixteenth century. It belongs to 
William Jones, Esq., of Clytha, Monmouthshire, and has long been in tho 
possession of his family. The subjects, ten in number, arc pwnted in 
grismlle ou a rich blue ground, and represent the culture of the vine, 
children picking ^‘apos, carrying tho fruit to the vat, and treading it 
therein. In one compartment a child appears wielding a club to smash a 
snail, probably as being noxious to the vine ; in another four children «e 
represented, os it were, acting in pantomime the drunkenness of Noah. On 
tho cover, ridged like a roof, are introduced busts of a young man and a 
damsel, surrounded by garlands. A casket of similar character was to bo 

seen in the Debrugo Collection. _ . , 

By Mr. Edward Kite, of Devizes,—Sorcrol specimens of the lUustra- 
tiouB prepared for his forthcoming series, « The Brasses of Wiltohiro,' to 
ho published by subscription, (Sco p. 91 of this volume.) Among those 
produeed was the remarkable memorial of Robert Wyvil, Bishop of 
Salisbury, representing that prelate standing within a castellated structure, 
at the gate of which appears his champion, with buckler and the singular 
weapon, the uncmitf used in jndic'ial conflict. Also a copy of tho brass of 
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Robert Hallum, BUhop of S&lisbarj, in Constance Catbedi-al, from Mr. 
Waller's engraTing published in the Archaeologia ; and a singular brass in 
Broughton Gifford Church, Wilts, the memorial of Robert Longe, who died 
in 1620, " In piouse memory of whome his momfull wife erected this more 
loving theft costly representation.” Behind an inscribed altar-tomb are 
two figures. Death, armed with a long javelin, and a herald in a tabard 
of the royal arms ; the latter bears in his right hand a mace with the head 
charged with the royal arms surmounted by a crown ; and in his left a 
number of escutcheons; from among these Death draws one with the 
arms of Longe. The javelin and mace are held saltire-wise over the tomb, 
with an inscribed scroU flowing from them on either side. The intention of 
this quaint device is thus explained in the inscription :— 

” The Life of Mann is a trewe Lottarie, 

Where venteroou Death draws forth lotts short & Longe, 

Yet free from fmude and partiall flatterie, 

Hoo ehufl'd Shsilds of seuerall size amonge, 

Drews Longe ; and aoe drewe longer his short dales, 

Th'aoncient of daiaa bejonde all time to praise.” 


March 4, 1859. 

OcTATics MOnoAjr, Esq., M.P., V.P.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Announcements were made regarding the Annual Meeting to he held in 
the present year in Cumberland ; and the following friendly intimation was 
made by the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle, through their Secretary, 
the Rev. Dr. Collingwood Bruce. 

“ Tbia Society learn with pleasure that the Archmological Institute are 
about again to visit the North of England,—Carlisle being selected as the 
place of their Conntry Meeting next summer—and desire to state to the 
Council of the Archaoological Institute tliat they will bo happy to co-oporato 
in any way with them and tho Carlisle Committee, so ns to contribute to 
tho success of the Meeting.” 

A requisition was also roccivod from the Architectnral and Archccological 
Society for the county of Buckingham, through the Rev. W. Hastings 
Kelko, Honorary Secretary, expressing in very kind terms the desire that 
tho Institute should bold the Annual Meeting for 1860 at Aylesbury ; 
pointing out tho numerous objects of local attraction, and tendering every 
assurance of friendly co-oporatiou. 

Thanks were cordially voted in acknowledgment of these gratifying and 
friendly communications. 

Mr. AiiTHtm TnOLLorG sent a short account of some interesting dis¬ 
coveries of Roman remains recently brought to light at Liocoln. In 
excavations for forming a cellar in Mouson Street two fragments of an 
inscribed sepulchral slab had been discovered, of which Mr. Trollopo 
promised to send a photograph for a future meeting. Two cinerary urns, a 
jug of fictile Roman wore, and four glass ampullse, of the class of objects 
usually described as lachrymatories, were also found at the same spotv 
Evidence of a strong fire having been made there was clearly perceived ; 
large quantities of charred wood, ashes, Ac., were found, with stones 
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ghowing, by their red colour, that they had been exposed to great boat ; 
there appeared also the foundations of some building, 
possibly of a tomb. Mr. Trollope obserred that all the 
Roman sepulchral slabs found in this locality had been 
broken in pieces, evidently on purpose ; ond he possesses 
several fragments found there some years since, among 
which he hoped to discover the missing portion of the 
memorial lately brought to light, but hitherto his search 
had proved fruitless. A second sepulchral inscription has 
subsequently been found at Lincoln ; both of these will be 
figured hereafter in this Journal.—Mr. Trollope sent also 
a drawing of an elegantly fashioned bronze fibula found, 
in December last, at GreetwcU near Lincoln. (See wood- 
cut original size.) It is enriched with enamel, white and 
blue, of two shades. The annular ornament u also 
filled in with blue enamel. All the relics of this class, 

Mr. Trollope remarked, which had fallen under his obser¬ 
vation at Lincoln, had been found with Roman objects, 
and in proximity to Roman masoniy, dsc. These enamels 
appear to be comparatively of rare occurrence in Italy, but such exannples 
of the art of enameling in Roman times have frequently been found in this 
country and in France, 

Mr. Albert Way gave the following notice of a remarkable discovery 
of torc-armleta in North Britain, and exhibited a pair of those ornaments, 
which bear some resemblance to one figured in this Journal, vol. vi. p. 53, 
and another, figured in the Catalogue of the Museum formed at the meeting 
of tlie Institute in Edinburgh, p. 35. The tores exhibited differed from 
these chiefly in being of smaller dimensions, and the spirals are more closely 
twisted. 

In the spriug of 1857 a hoard of gold armlets -^s turned up by tlie 
plough on a farm in the parish of Urquhart, co. Elgin, and many were 
destroyed or lost before their value became kn^-n. One, presented by 
the Rev. H. Walker of Urquhart to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
was found by a farmer at his stable-door, having been thrown aside by one 
of the herd-boys. On seeing it, Mr. Walker made inquiries regaiding the 
remainder, but the value of the relics haring become known, suspicion 
arose that some claim might be mode for recovery of ibis Treasure-trove, 
and it was asserted that they had all been lost or given away. It was 
ascertained that ” a good large gowpinfull ” (a handfuU) bad been 
amounting to more tlian three dozen armlet^ all, as far u could 
ascertained, similar in style and pattern to Those^ exhibited ; with the 
exception that some had simple hooks at the extremities, serving to clssp 
the armlet on the arm, whilst in a few instances these hooks terminated m 
little knobs. The farm where the discovery occurred is colled ‘ Ihe 
Law,” from a conspicuous tumulus, encirolod at the haw by a path-way, 
which may have measured formerly four or five feet in width, but the 
plough has encroached upon it. The Law measures about 15 feet m 
Light, and 150 feet in circumference ; the summit commands an extensive 
view. . At about forty yards from the base of this tumulus the gold tores 
were found. A small cairn hod formerly covered the place of their deposit, 
but it had been removed when the land waB brought into cultivatiou a few 
years since- There is a local tradition that a golden cradle lies buried m 
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the Lav. No other remain* are known to liare been found upon the farm, 
hut on an adjacent farm about a quarter of a milo from the Law, a 
aepulchral cist was brought to light in trenching. It contained a skeleton 
entire, and placed in a sitting or crouching posture; a necklace of jet, 
similar to one figured in Dr. Wilson’s Frehistorio Annals, p. 294, lay with 
the remains, and some of tho beads are preserrod in the Elgin Museum. 
About half a mile south of the Law another tumulus exists, which was 
opened about twenty years since, and a skeleton was found deposited in a 
cist: the skull was perfect ; it was broken with considerable difficulty by 
help of a hammer, and the parish Dominie pronounced the thick-skulled 
hero to hare been a Dane. On a subsequent occasion an attempt was 
made to penetrate into tlie Law, but the operation was abandoned at 
the request of the tenant, some superstitious apprehensions haring been 
aroused. 

Mr J. Greek Waller communicated an account of a sepulchral brass 
in Belgium, of which a rubbing was exhibited. 

" The interesting example of medioeval art is from St. Maiy’s Hospital, 
Ypres. It consists of an inscription only, but very elaborately designed. 
The fillet on which the memorial is inscribed is carried round in a wared 
line, and the iuterrening spaces contain a series of subjects illustrative of 
the Ages of Life. This subject, as you are aware, was a farourite one in 
church decoration, but the instances that now romain lie far apart from each 
other, and in England, I believe, we hare only one instance, that in the 
clerestory of Canterbury Cathedral. I except, of course, manuscripts and 
old prints. 

“ Three compartments arw devoted to Infancy. The first is a mother 
or nurse, sitting before a fire on which is a c^dron ; a naked child is 
before her; behind her is the cradle or cot. The next subject is the child 
learning to walk with a go-cart, the nurse looking on, her attitude seems 
as if anxious. The third shows two children pursuing a buttei'fly with 
their hoods. 

“ We now come to the succeeding stage. The child is with a pedagogue 
learning to read. The next compartment has two children playing 
together walking on stilts. The third, represents a child playing with a 
whipping top. Thus Youth is illustrated. 

“ Manho^ next succeeds, or rather Young Manhood. The first shows 
two young men in close-fitting jerkins playing together with sword and 
buckler. In the next a youth appears walking with a lady, perhaps 
courting. In the last he is piping with pipe and tabor. The lover appears 
also in the two succeeding compartments. In the first he is plaving at 
draughts or chess, or perhaps tlie game of tablet. In the next'he is'tender- 
ing his proposals in a decided manner, by offering the lady a ring, and her 
attitude is expressive of astonishment and surprise, and a little comic. 

“Mature Manhood next appears, shown in two subjects. The first appears 
to be a merchant with a broad-brimmed hat, long gown, and an anelace 
hanging in front. He is attended by a youth, with a long sword under his 
arm. Next, he is telling his beads at the entrance of on oratory. 

“ The last scones of life arc shown in three subjects. Firat, is a man 
bending with age, with pouch at his side, and leaning on a staff. Next, 
a man in bed, with priests in attendance, at whoso hands he is receiving the 
offices of the chuixb. Lastly, is a funereal hearse with two candles hurn- 
ing at its side- 
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“ The ornamental portion of the inscription is very beautifully designed, 
and in a style purely Flemish, reminding us of old tapestry hangings. 
The inscription is in the vernacular dialect, and the date is 1489.” 

A short repoi-t was received from Dr. JoaNSOir, of Shrewsbuiy, regarding 
the successful progress of the excavations at Wroxetcr, undertaken 
through the spirited proposition originated by Mr. Botfibld. During the 
gradual development of the plan of the ancient buildings, Roman relies, 
ornaments, and coins had been collected in groat variety, and sketches of 
the most remarkable of these were sent by Dr. Johnson ; the whole of the 
objects discovered will be preserved in the Shrewsbury kluseum. The 
investigation of this great Roman city has been taken up with spirit in 
Shropshire, and it deservedly claims the co-operation of archaeologists to 
supply sufficient funds for the complete examination of so extensive a site. 

Tho Rev. W. H. Ghkneb communicated a transcript of the Will of 
John Fromond, accompanied by observations on his benefactions to 
Winchester College. (Printed in this volume, p. 166.) 

The Rev. 0. W. Bikoesm bronght a carious inventory of the effects of 
Robert Bingham, of Melcumb Bingham, Dorset, dated 4th of Elisabeth, 
1562. A ground-plan was given of his residence, which has undergone 
scarcely any changes, showing the various chambers enumerated in the 
description of the furniture and household appliances. This curious 
illustration of domestic manners in the slsteentli oentnry will be given 
hereafter. 

Mr. Albert Wat then read notices of some interesting portraits of the 
unmerous members of the Honing family, settled at Carlton and Bye, in 
Suffolk. The following portraits were exhibited.—By Mr. Bowjer Nichols, 
F.S.A., a copy of the painting in possession of the Marquis of Donegal, 
representing William Houiugs of Carlton, Clerk of tho Privy Council 37 
Hen. VI 11., his wife, fourteen sons and two daughters. This curious 
painting is minutely described in the Collectanea Topographica, vol. vii., p. 
394.—By William Russell, Esq., Accountant-Genend, a portrait on panel 
of Edward Honing, one of the sous of the aforesaid William ; he appears 
witli the white bdton of a military commander in his right hand, and in 
one of the comers of the picture is introduced the siege of a seaport town, 
with the inscription fato lvbemter cedeks tae hare qvAU terra. 
Dated 1585, mtatia sum 26.—By William Campiou, Bsq., of Danny Park, 
Sussex, another portrait of the same person, similar in costume and all the 
accessories, date, dtc.—^By David Laing, Eaq„ Signet Library, Edinburgh, 
a small pointing, portraits of a young gentleman and lady of the Honing 
family, identified, by the name accompanying each individual portrayed in 
Lord Donegal's picture, os Roger, thirteenth son of William HEouing of 
Carlton, and Jane his sister, supposed to have died on her wedding-day. 
An escutcheon of many quarterings appears on each of these paintings, 
of which, and of tho exploits of the persons commemorated, some more 
detailed account may be given hereafter. 

fliitiquitiaf anh SSJorM nf Sil tJyhibitrt. 

By Mr. Bbacestome. —A stone celt or axe-hcad, stated to have been 
found about August, 1858, in digging for flints on the Haldon Hills, near 
Exeter. It was reported that fragments of an um were found with the 
celt, which is of a dark material, resemblmg touch-stone or flue grained 
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baaalt.—A small metal rase of globular form, doscribod os haring been 
dug up, in a cottage garden at Watermoor near Cirencester, with some 
broken pottery and a few coins which had not been identified. The vase, 
formed by hammering up, seemed to bo of copper, or metal with slight 
alloy, of Oriental appearance, and had been silvered or tinned. 

By Mr. Albbrt Wat. —Two caltraps, and an iron bolt-head of great 
strength, length about 5i inches, the four-sided point still shows the marks 
of the hammer and retains its sharpness. These relics are part of a large 
store of military appliances and armour found in course of excavations at 
the Castle of Qundisau, near Russikon, Canton of Ziirich, which was 
burned about 1340, whilst the lord of the place and his retinue were at 
church. Recent explorations have brought to light swords, weapons, bolt 
and arrow-heads, hauberks, plate armour, ite,, with a profusion of tools and 
various stores of a fortress in the fourteenth century. These relics, which 
possess considerable interest, on account of the circumstances by which 
their date is so nearly ascertained, are now preserved in the Museum of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Ziirich. The massive bolt-heads discovered, had 
probably" served for the missiles thrown by tho powerful tpringaiu and 
balisUe, mentioned in this Journal, vol. xi., p. 383, voL xv., p. 356. Mr. 
Hewitt ofiered the following observations on this object.—“ There can be 
no doubt that it is a dotidaine. In the Inventory of the Bastide de Sainct 
Anthoine, printed in the Treatise on Artillery by the Emperor of the 
French, we find ‘gp'os traits en facon do dondainei ferrees pour grosses 
iLrbalestrcs.’ And Caxton, in the Fayttes of Chivalry, mentions ' qnarelles 
called dondaynes or grete shot.’ The springald was no doubt the engine 
for which they were devised. The Dover inventory (Arch. Joum. vol. xi., 
p. 383), has ‘cofires pleinz des quareles pour espringales.’ Guiart 
mentions them as ‘ empennes d'airain,’ and the Bologna inventory, given 
by the Emperor, mentions ‘ viritones a balistls grossis impennatos partim 
de ramo.’ The relic from Gundisau is, so far as I know, the only don- 
daine yet seen in England.” 

Mr. Way brought also several of the facsimile plates prepared for the 
proposed publication of a Roll of Arms preserved at Zurich, measuring 
nearly 13 feet in length. It comprises about 687 coats of sovereign 
princes and noble European families. The date of this valuable document 
is about 1360. The Society of Antiquaries of Zurich propose to publish an 
exact facsimile in colours. This roll will be of very great utility to anti¬ 
quaries in identifying works of ancient art, monuments, <ko. The 
impression will be limited to 126 copies, for subscribers only, whose names 
may be sent to the Secretaries of the Institute, or to Dr. Keller, at Ziirich, 

By Mr. Octavius MoneAir, M.P_A collection of pewter vessels, <bc., 

made at Nuremberg, of which he gave the following description :—“ An 
oblong pewter cistern and tray, for washing and draining glasses, of 
Nuremberg work in the early port of the seventeenth century. The trny,^ 
18 in. long by 12 wide, is ornamented with engraved scroll-work and foliage, 
and has in the centre a medallion with an engraved portrait of Qustavus 
Adolphns. The cistern, 12 in. long by 6 high and 6 wide, is ornamented 
with similar engraved work, and has on one side a portrait of Count Pappon- 
heim, and on the other that of another general in the army of Gustavus 
Adolphus in the Thirty Years’ War.—A small tankard formed of wooden 
staves, and bottom like a pail, held together by bands of pewter at top and 
bottom, and having the sides inlaid with pewter scroll-work : within it is 
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pitched. These tankards are called by the Germans ‘ Pech kriige,’ or 
pitch tankards, the pitch having been thought to give an agreeable flavour 
to the bcTerage.—Eight small ornamented pewter plates, two of them with 
scalloped edges, 8 in. in diameter, having in relief on the brim escutcheons 
of the arms of the Swiss cantons, aurronnded by ornamental scroll-work, 
among which are small shields, bearing the marks of the matrix. One 
plate has in the middle in relief a medallion containing three shields ; the 
upper one surmounted by a crown bears the imperial eagle ; the other two, 
the arms of the canton of Borne, a bear. On the other is a medallion with 
the three heroes of the Swiss Union, in 1308. They were probably made 
at Berne early in the seventeenth contn^. One of these is figured in the 
‘ Moyen age et la Renaissance.’—-Two imperial plates, or ‘Kaiser teller, 

7i in. in diameter, having round the brim medallions of the six electors on 
horseback, with shields of their electoral arms. The spaces between ^ 
ornamented with masks and scroll-work. In the centre of one, which 
bears date 1622, is a medaRion of the Emperor Ferdinand II. on bors^ 
back ; and on the other, one of Ferdinand III., who succeeded him m 
1637.—Two Apostle plates, one 7J in. in diameter, having oval med^- 
lions of the tweW apostles round the brim, and a central medallion of the 
Resnrreetion. The other, 6 in. in diameter, with circular medallions of 
the apostles on the brim, and in the centre, one with the figure of the 
Saviour, holding in one hand the imperial orb, and having the other rmsed 
in the act of blessing.—A plate, 7 in. in diameter, having on the brim 
medallions of the four seasons, the intervening spaces arc filled with masks, 
scroll-work, and foliage. In the centre, a medallion wiUi the creation of 
Eve from the side of Adam.—Another plate, 7 in. in diameter ; the bnm 
ornamented with a rich, broad band of flowers and foliage in relief The 
designs of all are elegant and the work very good. They ^ bear the mark 
of Nuremberg, where I purchased them twenty years ago. 

The Rev. R. B. Catost communicated tlirougb Mr. C. S. Greaves a 
notice and representation of a rudely carved beman head, found m 
Febi uarv, 1855, in a cavity on the Block Lead, Creswick Crwk, Melbourne, 
It lav at a depth of 60 feet 6 inches from the surface, at the bottom of a 
drift which formed a superstratum to the black clay. In this and adjacent 
cavities large portions of wood and » honeysuckle-cones were found at 
various times, at depths from 50 to 80 feet. The carving is of wood. 
supposed to be the root of one of the Eucalyptus tribe; us suhstonce has 
been so changed by heat, by pressure, or other causes, that it 
converted into graphite. A solemn declaration by the finders, made before 
three iusticcs at Creswick, accompanied the engraving of this singular 
relic, with affimiatory letters from Mr. Burr, District Surveyor, wd pother 
gentleman, who had carefully inquired into the ^leged fwtA A large 
fuantity of wood had been found, as they stated, changed in lAe “auner 
in appearance and substance, so as to be converted apf^ntly into graphite. 
This wood belongs to genera and species identical with those now growng 
in that part of New Holland, namely, Eucalyptus, CMuann», and Banksia, 
the cones of the latter are found in profusion. A spwimen, m fine pre¬ 
servation. was sent with this notice of the discovery : 
presented no appearance of any such change as has been described. The 
Lad is rather ^smaller than life-size: the ^'T u 

cloee, the moustaches are Urge and regular. Graphite, or Black Lead, 
a peculiar form of carbon, combined with iron, silica, and alumina. 
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^rctatolooitnl Snielligenit. 

The interest aroused by the recent explorations at Wroxeter has led to 
the nomination of a very influential Metropolitan Committee for promoting 
the excavations on the site of this, one of the largest of the Roman towns 
in this island. The researches have hitherto been carried on by the seal 
and activity of a few individuals, stimulated by the liberality and praise¬ 
worthy exertions of Mr. Botfield, M.P. They have been supported chiefly 
by local contributions, through the energetic proceedings of Dr. Henry 
Johnson, the Secretary of the Excavations Committee, and the ablo 
direction given to the operations by Mr. Thomas Wright, whose discourses 
on these remarkable vestiges of Roman occupation in his native county 
have been justly received with no small measure of local interest. The 
time has, however, arrived when the historical importance of these 
explorations of Urioconium cau no longer be doubtful, and it becomes 
necessary to seek the means of giving a more extended chai'acter to 
researches, the interest of which has been in the first instance cautiously 
tested. The Metropolitan Committee would, accordingly, moke an appeal 
to the public, and more especially to antiquaries thi^ghoot England: 
and they invite all who take an interest in National History and Anti¬ 
quities, to give timely assistance in promoting an undertaking which has 
already been attended with very interesting results. Coutributions are 
received by the Bankers of the Committee, Messrs. Masterman and Co., 
London, the Hon. Secretary, Fi’edcrick Hindmarsh, Esq., 17 Bucklers- 
bury. City, or by Henry Johnson, Esq., M.D., Slirewahury. 

We have much gratification in adverting to the recent completion of the 
“ Illustrations of Komau London,” by Mr. Charles Roach Smith. This 
valnable contribution to the memorials of National Antiquities, which the 
author has so earnestly labored for many years to rescue from contempt 
and oblivion, will take its place among the most instructive accessions to 
Arehseological literature, in company with the “ Inventorium Sepulchrale ” 
and the “Collectanea," which have justly won for Mr. Roach Smith a 
foremost rank amongst European archseologists. The volume, illustrated 
by the skilful hand of Mr. Fairholt, has been printed exclusively for 
the subscribers ; it comprises forty-one plates, with numerous engravings 
on wood, presenting a very attractive combination of the innumerable 
vestiges of Roman occupation in the metropolis. It may, however, claim 
far higher considei-ation as destined to exemplify, in a striking point 
of view, the characteristic details of Roman manners, arts, and usages,— 
the evidences for an unwritten chapter in the history of progressive 
civilisation in Britain. 

The Abbd Cochet, whose reputation os a sagacious and indefatigable 
antiquary has been so well established by his works on the Sopolchral 
Antiquities of the earlier periods in the North of France, hw produced his 
promised publication—“ Le Tombeau de Childdric I. ^i des Francs.” 
He haa combined the extended results of those scientific investigations, 
in which he has for some years taken so prominent a position, and has 
thrown a fresh and important light upon one of the most interesting 
illustrations of the Merovingian period. This volume, in 8vo, with not 
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less thaa 487 illustrations in the text, has been published by M. Dolcvoye, 
at Dieppe, and may be obtained through Messrs. Paiker, 377, Strand, 
Messrs. Williams and Norgatc, or other booksellers. 

It is proposed to publish, by subscription (price not to exceed ten 
shillings). The Domesday Book of Cornwall, in a readable and popular 
form, with notices illustrative of the Topography, Family History, 
Henddry, and Architecture of the County generally. The volume will be 
edited by the Rev. P. C. Hingeston, whose name is well known in con¬ 
nection with Historical Literature, and who has recently produced the work 
by Capgrave, “ Liber de lllustribus Henricis,” in the Historical Series 
under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. Subscribers’ names are 
received by Hoard and Sons, Truro. 

The antiquary who takes interest in examples of Sphragistic Art will 
learn with satisfaction that a work has been announced by M. Ilermand and 
M. L. Deschamps do Pas, two able French archmologists, entitled, 
“ Sigillographie de la Ville de St. Omor.” The perfection in design and 
art displayed in the seals of the north of France and Flanders is well 
known to collectors, and the rich municipal archives of St. Omer, with the 
Charters of the Great Monastery of St. Bertin, will doubtless render the 
proposed volume a very valuable exemplification of seals in every class. 
The series will bo published by subscription, forming a quarto volume, 
with forty plates ; price 30 francs. Subscribers' names are received by 
M. Didrou, at Paris, or by the author at St. Oraer, Rue St. Berlin, 46. 

The value aud extreme rarity of the enlarged edition of Hutchins’ 
History of Dorset, namely, that edited by Gough, in four volumes folio, is 
well Imown to all who are conversant with Topographical Literature. 
Messrs. Shipp aud Hodsou, of Blandford, announce for immediate pub¬ 
lication, by subscription, a reprint of that valuable work, with a con¬ 
tinuation to the present time, and upwards of 500 engravings. The work 
will be issued in twelve parts, price one g^nen each, to the subscribers only. 

We have pleasure in inviting the notice of our readers to the publication 
of the first volume of the “ Archsologia Cantiana, being Transactions of 
the Kent Archaeological Society.” Among the contributors are the 
Regius Professor of Bcclcsiastical History, Dr. Stanley, Mr. Wykelmm 
Martin, Mr. Foss, Mr. Hussey, Mr. Blencowe, Mr. C. Roach Smith, the 
Rev. Beale Poste, Mr. Willement, and the indefatigable antiquary the 
Rev. Lambert B. Larking, to whose exertions the establishment of this 
important provincial Society is mainly due. We hope to advert hereafter 
more at length to tlie contents of tliis attractive volume. 

We would invite the notice of the Members of the Institute to the recent 
publication, by Messrs. Constable, of the Catalogue of the Museum formed 
at Edinburgh, during the .Meeting of the Institute, under the patronage of 
the Prince Consort, in 1856. It is copiously illustrated, and presents an 
attractive record of a very remarkable collection. The provincial Museums 
of Scotland, it may be remembered, contributed largely from their stores of 
ancient relics and works of art, with objects of historical interest sent 
with great liberality by public institutions and the representatives of many 
of the most ancient famiOes in Scotland. Tho number of copies printed is 
not large, and those who neglected to give encouragement to Messrs. 
Constable’s undertaking by becoming subscribers to the work, may soon 
find difBculty in obtaining this memorial of the Meeting of the Institute in 
North Britain. 
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OK THE EARLY HISTORY OF CUMBERLAND.* 

DT JOBK HODGSON HINDU, BSQ.. 

VSciyPretldeul of tho Bocdoty of AntjqttariM of Nowcutlo. 

In the sketch, which I offer to the members of the 
Archcoological Institute, of the early history of Cumberland, 
it is not my intention to dwell at any length upon the Ante- 
Roman and Roman periods. Of the former we know almost 
nothing, and although the memorials of the latter are both 
mimerous and interesting, they belong rather to the anti¬ 
quarian than the historical section of our inquiries. 

There can be little doubt that Cumberland formed a 
portion of the territory of the Brigantes, the largest and 
most powerful of the native states of Britain, for although 
seven at least out of tlic nine cities or towns assigned to them 
by Ptolemy lay on the east of the chain of hills which inter¬ 
sects this district of the island, wo are expressly told by the 
same authority, that the possessions of the Biigautes extended 
from sea to sea. Of the two remaining towns, one has been 
allocated in Lancashire, the other in Westmoreland; in both 
cases indeed on very imperfect evidence, but no case what¬ 
ever can be made out for placing either of them within the 
limits of this county. 

Under the Romans the most important military stations in 
Cumberland were those on the line of the great mural 
barrier,—at Burdoswald, Walton, Stanwix, Burgh-upon- 
Sands, Drumburgh, and Bowness ; but of these the ancient 
name of tho first only, Amboglanna, has been ascertained 

* This memoir iraa oommunicstod to the Historical Sectioo, at the meeting of 
the Inetitute in Carlisle, July, 1659. 
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■with certainty ; the testimony of inscribed stones, which has 
enabled our antiquarians to identify all the mural stations in 
Northumberland, entirely failing us after our first step on 
Cumbrian ground. 

On tho sea-coast we find the stations of Ellenborough and 
Moresby, the former amongst tho noblest monuments of the 
iraperiad sway in Britain, and inferior to few in its treasures 
of inscribed and sculptured stones ; but nothing has yet been 
foimd to lead to the absolute identification of either with any 
of the names in the Notitia Imperii. The same remark 
applies to the numerous stations of which traces are yet to 
be seen in the interior of the county. The remains of several 
Homan roads, more or less perfect, exist in Cumberland; 
but of these one only occurs in the Itinerary of Antoninus, 
forming the Western route fi’om York and tho South of 
Britain to the extremity of the Province. The stations indi¬ 
cated in the Itinerary were not necessarily military posts, 
and it is very doubtful whether Carlisle, which lies in this 
route, and is described as Luguvallium, was one. It certainly 
had no garrison when the Notitia was compiled, towards tho 
close of the imperial government, but relied for its defence 
on the Wall to the north and the adjacent station at Stanwix. 
The vestiges of Homan occupation undoubtedly bespeak a 
town of considerable magnitude and importance, occupying 
as it did the same position on the great western thorough¬ 
fare whieh Corbridge did on the eastern. The remains at 
Corbridge, as they are described to us previous to their dis¬ 
turbance by King John, in a vain search for hidden treasure, 
were at least as extensive as at Carlisle ; but Corbridge was 
not a Notitia station, nor, as far as we know, a fortified post. 
Its shape was irregular, more nearly circular than rectangu¬ 
lar, lying lilce Carlisle within the Wall, but somewhat more 
distiuit and less directly connected -unth a mural station. 
Both places, although unoccupied by a stationary military 
force, were doubtless tho regular halting-places of the Legions 
on the occasion of an expedition against the Caledonians. At 
each, it is probable, commissariat magazines were established 
for storing the produce of the fertile country around ; and 
thus we msiy account for the existence of a large population 
at both places, although neither of them seems to have been 
a British town, and neither is described as a Roman 
garrison. 
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For the gradual enlargement of their territories in Britain, 
the Romans -srere indebted not less to diplomacy than to 
arms. On the invasion of the island in the reign of 
Claudius, the powerful tribe of the Iceni was deluded into a 
false secui'ity by a treaty of amity, until the neighbouring 
states were subdued ; and when at last they were roused to 
resistance hy the encroachments of the invaders, they found 
themselves isolated from their compatriots, and unable alone 
to offer an effectual opposition to the imperial legions. 

A similar compact was entered into by the Brigantes, with 
the same ultimate result, although their subjugation was 
much longer deferred. Seven years after the invasion, 
Ostorius Scapula, the successor of Aulus Plautius, the first 
governor, was recalled from an expedition against the Cangi, 
whose territories extended toward the shores of the Irish 
Channel, by intelligence of disturbances amongst the 
Brigantes, which he hastened to put down. The terms of 
the alliance, which must have been arranged previous to 
this date (a. d. 50), seem to have been submission on one 
side and protection on the other, and the consequences 
which followed arc exactly paralleled by those which we 
have so often seen under the treaties of the British Govern¬ 
ment of our own day and the native princes of the protected 
states of India. 

Cartismandua, Queen of the Brigantes, having by lier dis¬ 
reputable and vicious conduct alienated the affections of her 
subjects, was driven from her throne, and claimed the aid of 
the Romans which was due by treaty, and which she had 
further earned by the betrayal of Caractacus, King of the 
Silures, the heroic defender of his country, who after his 
defeat had sought an asylum at her court. The Silures 
made common cause with the Brigantes under Venusius, the 
rcpucUated husband of Cartismandua ; the struggle was long 
and obstinate. “At first,” says Tacitus, “the result was 
doubtful, but the termination was satisfactory.” It is doubt¬ 
ful whether Cartismandua lived to reap the benefit of the 
success of her allies, for the war with the Brigantes extended 
almost, if not quite, to the goveniment of Agricola, which 
commenced a. d. 78. Two yearn later tliat illustrious general 
marched through the Brigantiaii tcrritoiy to gather fresh 
laurels in his campaigns against the Caledonians. Vliether 
he took the eastern or western route can only be matter for 
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conjecture, but it is not improbable that both lines of com¬ 
munication were now for the first time made available, and 
the basis of operations extended over Cumberland as well as 
N orthumberland. 

As late as the reign of Antoninus Pius the Brigantes still 
enjoyed the semblance of a domestic government, but half of 
their territory was taken firom them by that emperor, as a 
punishment ror their temerity in invading the country of the 
Gadeni, a tribe who like themselves were placed under the 
protection of the Eoman government, and paid it tribute. 
The Gadeni, or, as they are called by Pausanias, to whom we 
are indebted for the above information, Genuini, lay to the 
north of the Brigantes, beyond the Wall of fladrian, but 
within the barrier erected by Lollius Urbicus, the lieutenant 
of Antoninus, between the Forth and the Clyde. It was 
therefore in all probability in the latter reign that they first 
became tributary. The territory thus annexed seems to have 
included the city of York, which in the reign of Soverus 
became the seat of the imperial court, as it was afterwards 
under Constantius and his son Constantine. How long tlie 
northern section, which necessarily included Cumberland, 
continued under the administration of its own princes is 
uncertain, but all real power must have been in the hands of 
the Romans at all events from the time of Hadrian, whose 
Wall and stations gave him the complete command of the 
adjacent country. Of the presence of his troops, as well as 
of those of Severus and his successors, we have abundant 
memorials in the inscriptions which have been discovered 
throughout the district. That the garrisons on the Wall were 
maintained to the latest period of the Roman dominion is 
clear from the Notitia, nor is it quite certain that they were 
even then withdrawn. We know, indeed, that the Legions 
were recalled, but these garrisons, which were composed of 
auxiliary forces drawn from all quarters of the empire, as 
well in Europe as in Africa, had for a long series of years 
been statiouaiy in the same locality, often in the same fort, 
and it is not improbable that they ultimately remained 
amongst a people with whom they must already have become 
to a great extent amalgamated. The effect on the popula¬ 
tion of the intermarriage of these foreign troops has been 
the subject of much discussion, and its influence on the 
national character perhaps a httle exaggerated ; but whatever 
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its extent, there can be no doubt, from the number of garri¬ 
sons in this district, that it operated here in as great a degree 
as in any part of the island. 

The earliest Saxon settlement in Britain is generally 
assigned to the year 449, about 40 years after the dopaiiure 
of the last Roman Legion, and this date I am disposed to 
consider historical, notwithstanding the confident opinions to 
the contrary which have been put forward of late years. 
Towards the close of the fifth century a settlement was 
effected on the shores of the Frith of Forth, and about the 
middle of the sixth Ida laid the foundation of a kingdom, 
which ultimately included the vast district which extends 
from the Humber and the Mersey on the south, to the Forth 
and Clyde on the north. Until the reign of his grandson, 
Ethelfnth, the Saxon conquests in this quarter appear to 
have been confined to the east coast; but under this monarch 
operations were conducted, as we learn from Beda, on a 
much larger scale. “ He conquered,” we are told, “ more 
territory from the Britons than any other king or tribune ; 
of this he colonised a portion with his followera, the 
remainder he left in the hands of its native possessors, on 
payment of tribute.” The tributary states appear to have 
extended over the whole of the western portion of the 
kingdom of Noi-thumberland, from the Clyde to the Mei-scy, 
for within this district we find traces of British nationality 
at a much later period. To the north, the Britons of 
Strathclyde frequently occur in history, sometimes in rebel¬ 
lion against their conquerors, at others, engaged in wars 
under their own kings against the neighbouring states. To 
the south, wc have evidence of a kindred population in 
Lancashire, in a charter of Ecgfiid, King of Northumberland, 
to the church of Lindisfarue, in which he grants to St. 
Cuthbert, Cartmel, in that county, all its Britons” 

These northern Britons are called by historians *‘Cumbri” 
a designation we first meet with in the chronicle of Ethelwerd, 
who applies it to the Britons of Strathclyde, in describing 
their sufferings from the invasion of the Danish Halfdene, 
A.D. 875. Joceline, of Furness, in his life of Kentigern, 
speaks of Strathclyde as Regnura Cambrense, Regnum Cani- 
brinum, and Cambria, but he is unsupported by the authority 
of any earlier or more authentic writer. Cumbria w'as never 
applied as a teiTitorial distinction to any portion of the laud 
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of tho Cumbri, until a more extended kingdom was formed 
under this name, by the union of Strathclyde with Galloway 
and modem Cumberland, to which we shall hereafter have 
occasion to refer. Ecgfrid, who reigned over Northumber¬ 
land from 670 to 685, seems to have destroyed the last 
semblance of a domestic government in all the petty states 
of the Cumbri, with the exception of Strathclyde. Besides 
the grant of Cartrael already referred to, he bestowed 
on St. Cuthbert Carlisle and the surrounding district, whilst 
Galloway was after his time erected into a distinct see, and 
is described by Beda as an integral portion of Bernicia. 

Cuthbert turned the munificence of his sovereign to good 
account by founding a nunnery and a school at Carlisle, the 
former of which was presided over by the sister of Queen 
Eormenburga, who was herself an inmate within its walls at 
the time of her husband’s fatal expedition against the Piets. 
A monastery also existed here, but whether it was of St. 
Cuthbert’s foimdation is uncertain. At the time of the 
Danish invasion in 875, in which so many of the northern 
monasteries were destroyed, Eadred was abbot of Carlisle. 
This holy man, who was surnamed Lulisc, from Lucl the 
ancient name of his city, was consulted by Eardnlf, Bishop 
of Lindisfarne, as to the best course to be pursued under the 
circumstances of peril in wliich the monastery of the latter 
was placed. The result of their consultations was a reso¬ 
lution that tho monks should seek safety in flight, carrying 
with them Uie body of their patron saint, and other relics 
belonging to thcii- house. The wanderings of these pious 
enthusiasts duiing a period of seven years liave furnished 
employment for the pen of more than one historian. During 
the whole time Eadred Lulisc shared their toils and dangers, 
and afterwards took a prominent part in the establishment 
of Guthred, a Christian king, on the throne of Northumber¬ 
land, and tho transfer of tlie bishopric, which had twice 
suffered from tlic sacrilegious violence of tho Danes, from 
Lindisfarne to a less exposed site at Chcster-le-Street. 

No effort was made to restore the religious and educational 
establishments at Carlisle, which were suffered to remain in 
ruins till a period long subsequent to the Norman conquest. 
Guthrod’s dominions were confined to the district south of 
the Tyne, which had been divided among the followers of 
Ilalfdene, and contained a numerous Danish population; 
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•whilst to the north of that river a petty Saxon state con¬ 
tinued to exist under the government of its native princes, 
at first dignified •with the title of kings, but aftemards 
described as dukes, whose capital was at Bamburgh. Carlisle, 
•with the adjacent district, was not included in either of 
these governments, although it had formed part of North¬ 
umberland previous to its dismemberment. When next 
heard of, it was incorporated •with Galloway and Strathclyde, 
under the name of Cumbria. This new kingdom was from 
the first intimately connected •with Scotland, and although it 
is frequently mentioned by our own historians, the only cir¬ 
cumstantial account of its origin is found in the Scottish 
Chronicle of Fordun. At the time of tlie Danish ravages, 
which were not confined to the eastern district of North¬ 
umberland and the vicinity of Carlisle, but extended to 
Galloway and Strathclyde, the throne of Scotland was occu¬ 
pied by Gregory, a man of great vigour aird enterprise, who 
not only maintained his authority within his own dominions, 
but had considerably extended their limits, whilst his powerftil 
contemporary the English Alfred had been compelled to 
make large concessions of territory to the invaders. To 
this monarch it is not unnatural that the Cumbrian members 
of the kingdom of Northumberland should turn for support, 
when they found their late superiors not only unable to 
maintain their sway, but to protect either themselves or 
their dependents. That sucli was actually the case we learn 
from Fordun, who informs us that " the indigenous inha¬ 
bitants of certain provinces voluntarily submitted themselves 
to Gregory, with their lands and possessions, offering to him 
an oath of fealty and homage, thinking it preferable to be 
subject to the Scots, who, although enemies, were Christians, 
than to infidel pagans.” Some authorities represent Gregory 
not as King of Scotland, but merely as the guardian of 
Eocha, the son of Kun, King of Strathclyde; and nephew 
and heir of Constantine II., King of Scotland, but whether 
. he held the sceptre in his own right, or exercised a •ricarial 
sway, there is no reason to doubt that he was the virtual 
ruler of his country, and had distinguished himself for his 
martial exploits. We have indeed some exaggerated accounts 
of his conquests, one chronicler asserting that he subdued all 
Ireland and great part of England; but these very exag¬ 
gerations, although incredible to their full extent, would 
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hardly haye been propagated of any one, -who had not 
really distinguished himself by his warlike exploits. 

On the death or expulsion of Gregory in 893, he was 
succeeded on the Scottish throne by Donal IV., contemporary 
with whom was another Donal, King of Strathclyde. Donal 
of Scotland died in 904, and was succeeded by Con¬ 
stantine III, who again, on the death of Donal, King of 
Strathclyde, procured the election of his own brother Donal 
to the vaeant throne. This Donal, as well as his predecessor, 
is described as “ King of the Britons,” but never specifically 
as King of Cumberland. Eugenius, however, the son and 
successor of the second Donal, is invariably so designated, 
as well by Fordun as by the English historians. This prince 
appears somewhat prominently in the transactions of this 
period, in conjunction with his undo, Constantine. When 
Guthred, sou of Sitric the Danish King of Northumberland, 
was expelled by Atlielstau, he took refuge at the Scottish 
court, and Eugenius, as well as Constantine, seems to have 
been implicated in his escape. Both were summoned by 
Athelstan to surrender the fugitive, and hostilities were 
threatened in case of refusal. Unprepared for resistance 
against such an antagonist, they promised compliance, and 
hastened to meet their imperious neighbour, who had ah-eady 
entered Cumberland, at Dacre. In the meantime, however, 
Guthred again escaped, but Constantine and his nephew 
succeeded in making their own peace. The Scottish lung 
was again in aims against tlie Anglo-Saxon monai-ch in 
933—34, but compelled to yield to the superior power of 
his antagonist Three years later a grand confederacy was 
formed between the Danes, as well of Northumberland as of 
Ireland, and Constantino ; and great preparations were made 
both by sea and land to humble the power of Alhelstan. 
Eugenius was a pai-ty to this league, which resulted in the 
total defeat of the confederates at the battle of Bruuanburgh, 
in which they are said to have lost five kings and six earls 
with countless multitudes of their followers. Eugenius was - 
probably amongst the slain, as his name does not afterwards 
occur. In 945, Dunmail, who then occupied the throne of 
Cumberland, had by some means incurred the displeasure of 
Edmund, the successor of Athelstan, who, in the words of the 
Saxon chronicle, “wasted all Cumberland and gave it to 
Malcolm, King of Scots, on the condition that he should be 
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liis ally by land and sea.” To this statement Wendover 
adds, that, having by the aid of Leoline, King of South Wales, 
plundered that province of its wealth, he deprived the two 
sons of Duumail of sight. The decisive combat between the 
forces of Edmund and the Cumbrians is said by tradition to 
have taken place near a well-known site, which still preseiTes 
the name of Duumail Raiso; and it is hirthor added that 
Duumail foil on this occasion, in confirmation of which a 
cairn is pointed out which is said to have beeji erected to 
his memory. The tradition receives no confirmation from 
Wendover, and on other grounds it is probable that Dunmail 
escaped. Thirty years afterwards a notice occurs in the 
Cambrian j^nnals of a British Prince, called Dunwallen, who 
having gone on a pilgrimage died at Rome. He is there 
described as Prince of Strathclyde, the tenn still applied in 
these annals to Cumberland after the annexation of Galloway 
and Carlisle. Now Donal, Dunmail, and Dunwallen are all 
different fonns of the same name, and it is difficult to find 
a place for this Dunwallen in the Cumbrian dynasty, unless 
we identify him with Dunmail, whose kingdom was seized 
and his sons mutilated in 945. 

In giving Cumberland to Malcolm, Edmund merely 
restored to Scotland a dependency which had belonged to 
it in the reign of Gregory, Edward the Elder, indeed, and 
afterwards Athelstan, had compelled the Cumbrian prince 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the English crown, but 
this was only wdiat, by the right of the stronger, they had 
insisted on from Scotland also. As a component part 
of Northumberland, whose king, Eanred, admitted the 
superiority of Egbert, Cumbria might owe a nominal sub¬ 
jection, but no Anglo-Saxon king had ever exercised any 
substantial act of .authority within its limits. 

From this period Cumberland continued in the possession 
of the royal line of Scotland, sometimes retained by the king 
himself, at others by a member of his family ; usually, if we 
may credit the national historians, by the proximate heir. 
The only circumstance which is recorded of it for many 
years is its total devastation by Ethelred, King of England 
A.D. 1000, at which time it is represented as the chief ren¬ 
dezvous of the Danes in Britain. This is the only mention 
of a D.anish colonisation of CumberLoud by any historian, but 
their occupation has not passed away without leaving traces 
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behind both in the language of the people, and in the 
nomenclature of the district. This, however, is a subject on 
which it is unnecessary to enlarge, as it has 
Te attention of a native of the county well qualified both 
by his intelligence and application to illustrate 
80 much local and general interest. Fordun gives a diffe ent 
account of Ethelred’s expedition, which he represents as 
directed not against the Danes but the native Cumbrians m 
a punishment for their refusal to contribute to a fiind msed 
for the inglorious purpose of purchasing 
the common enemy. Such a fund w iiidee ° \ , . 

been raised about this time, under the name of Danegcld , 
and if it was really applied to buying off the enemy instead 
of providing means to repel them, resistonce to such an im¬ 
port would^ have been highly honourable to the Cumbrians ; 
but unfortunately the whole story, unsuppor ed as it is by 
any other testimony, rests on very questionable authority. 

Fifty years before the time of which we are speaking, the 
kingdom of Northumberland had ceased to exist, and the 
government of the province was committed by the kings ot 
l;n<^land to a succession of earls, of whom perhaps the m^t 
distinguished was Siward, the hero of many a romantic 

legend, and immortalised by Shakespeare in the tr^ef y f 

Macbeth. Siward was appointed to the earldom in 
and was sent by Edward the Confessor on his memorable 
expedition into Scotland in 1054. Malcolm, the son of the 
murdered Duncan, the predecessor of Macbeth, was at that 
time King of Cumberland, and Siward, having defeated and 
slain Jlacbetli, placed either Malcolm himself or a son of the 
same name, for historians differ on this point, upon the 
throne of Scotland. This was the celebrated Malcolm Caen- 
more, who during his long reign retained Cumberland as 
well as Scotland in his own hands. Under his govern¬ 
ment, however, the district of Cai'lisle, which contained all 
the Cumbrian territory south of the Solway, was severed 
from the rest of the kingdom, and formed into an earldom 
dependent on the crown of England. An authentic docu¬ 
ment is in existence which sets forth the exact limits of the 
kingdom of Cumberland previous to tho dismemberment. 
When Edward I. put forth his claim to a paramount superi¬ 
ority over the realm of Scotland, he directed the various 
religious houses throughout the kingdom to furnish him with 
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all the information, liistorical or documentary, bearing upon 
the ancient relations between England and Scotland, which 
they had in their possession. Amongst the returns from the 
monastery of Carlisle is the following important statement 
as to the boundaries of Cumboiland at the peiiod in ques¬ 
tion :—“ That district was called Cumbria, which is now 
included in the bishoprics of Carlisle, Glasgow, and Whitherne, 
together witli the country lying between the bishopric of 
Cailisle and tlie river Duddon.” At an earlier period it is 
probable that the southern limit included Furness and 
Amounderness, nearly the whole of which is recorded in 
Doomsday to have been in the possession of Tosti, Earl of 
Northumberland, and which were probably acquired by his 
predecessor, Earl Eadulf, whose rapacity and cruelty towards 
the British population formed the principal feature of his 
government. 

Nothing can be more discordant than the statements of 
historians as to the condition of the southern portion of Cum¬ 
berland during the reign of William the Conqueror, or more 
uncertain than the date of its transference from Scotland to 
England. Tlie last notice of the Scottish king’s supremacy 
over the entire province occui’s in the chronicle atti ibuted to 
Symeon of Durham, which, however, so far as it is not 
a mere copy of Florence of Worcester, is of very doubtful 
authority. 

In tbo year 1070, we are told, “a countless multitude of 
Scots, under King Malcolm, marched through Cumberland, 
and turning eastwanl, ravaged Teesdalo and the neigh¬ 
bouring country .... Whilst the Scots were engaged in 
the.se deva.stations, Earl Gospatric, having collected a consi¬ 
derable force, made a furious incursion into Cumberland, 

spreading slaughter and conflagration on all sides. 

Cumberland at this time was under the dominion of Mal¬ 
colm, not as a rightful possession, but subjugated by force.” 

Twenty-two years later, a. 0 . 1092, in the reign of William 
Rufus, we read in the Saxon Chronicle, that “the King 
went uortliward with a lai’ge army, to Cailisle, when lie 
repaired the city and built the castle. He drove out 
Dolphin, who had previously governed the country, and 
having placed a garrison in the castle, he returned south, 
and sent a great number of English husbandmen thither, 
with horses and cattle, that they might settle there and 
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cultivate the land.” To this Florence of Worcester adds, 
“ This city, like most others in that quarter, had been laid 
in ruins by the northern Danes, two hundred years before, 
and had been uninhabited up to this time.” This accoimt is 
adopted by all our historians, and amongst others by 
Matthew of Westminster ; and yet that writer has admitted 
into his chronicle the following paragraph under the date A.D. 
1072, twenty years eai’lier, which is utterly irreconciloablo 
with it: 

“ King William, returning from Scotland through Cumber¬ 
land, beholding so royal a town, took it from Earl Ranulph, 
and gave him instead of it the earldom of Chester. The 
King also ordered Carlisle to be fortified with the strongest 
towel's and ramparts.” 

Besides the inconsistency between this paragraph and 
those quoted above from the Saxon Chronicle and Florence, 
it contains other auaclu’onisms which will be pointed out 
hereafter; but we must at present recur to the proceedings 
of William Rufus in 1092. There is no reason to doubt the 
literal correctness of the particulars recorded, but it is by no 
means clear that the lordship of Carlisle passed for the 
first time into tlie hands of the English at this date, 
although the statement is conclusive that the city was not 
rebuilt at an earlier period. Dolphin, it appears, was at 
tliis time the Governor, and although several persons of 
this name occur in the north of England during this and 
the preceding reigns, it is probable that tlie individual in 
question was the son of Gospatric, Earl of Nortliurabcr- 
land, mentioned above, whose descendants were connected 
with Cumberland by large territorial possessions. Gos¬ 
patric held his earldom under the English crown, and, if 
we arc to credit the authority cited above, was engaged in 
bitter hastilities with the Scottish king in 1070 ; but two 
years later he was expelled from Northumberland and a 
refugee at Malcolm’s court, who, forgetting all former ani¬ 
mosities, conferred on him large possessions in Lothian, 
which were long held by his descendants, the Earls of 
Dunbar. The question arises whether Dolphin had been 
appointed governor of a portion of the district which his 
father overran, by the English monarch in 1070, or whether 
he had received it from Malcolm after Gospatric’s exile 
in 1072. The incidents recorded by Matthew of West- 
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minster, under the latter date, may be passed over as 
inconsistent -with either supposition, but we look in vain for 
any more reliable authority to help us to a solution of the 
difficulty. 

The statement of Matthew of Westminster, that the lord- 
sliip of Carlisle was given to llanulph de Micenis by William 
the Conqueror, is adopted by the writer of a brief chronicle 
formerly preserved in the monastery of Wetheral, and 
printed by Dugdale in the Monasticon, under the title of 
Chroniepu Cumbrise. The latter does not indeed adopt the 
monstrous assertion that Eanulph was promoted to the eaid- 
dom of Chester in 1072, in the face of the notorious fact 
that he did not attain to that dignity until the death by 
shipwreck of the previous earl, bis cousin, in 1118; but 
other particulars not less startling are recorded,—as, for 
instance, that this same Eaid Ranulph, who survived till 1129, 
ha(.l been an efficient auxiliary of the Conqueror at the battle 
of Hastings. 

The information which wo have from the Saxon Chronicle, 
that the county of Cumberland was in the immediate pos¬ 
session of the Crown in 1092, and not yet bestowed as a 
territorial grant on a subject, is confirmed by a charter of 
William Rufus, by which ho founds the monastery of Ar- 
mathwaite, and endows it with various possessions within the 
county. The earliest period from which the grant to Micenis 
can date is the latter part of this reign, but it is nearly cer¬ 
tain that it was not earlier than the commencement of that 
of Henry I. In the foundation charter of Wetherel Priory, 
llanulph expresses that the endowment is for the welfare, in 
aildition to the members of his own family, of the soul of 
King Henry ; but not a word is said of WiUiam, who would 
scarcely have been omitted, if the grantor had owed his own 
ample possessions to the latter. 

We have some materials for a pedigree of the Micenis 
family in the Liber Vitae of the church of Durham, in which 
we find his own name, “Ranulphus de Mesch,” with those of 
his father Ranulphus, his mother Maliald, his elder brother 
Richard, and his wife Lucia. The elder Ranulph is styled 
by Ordericus Vitalis “ De Brichsard,” and was a viscount or 
sheriff of Bayoux. A viscount of Bayeux of the same 
Christian name is mentioned by William of Poitiers amongst 
the Norman nobles who conspired against W illia m the 
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Conqueror on his accession to the duchy. Lucia had pre¬ 
viously been the wife of Roger de Roniara, and seems to have 
been the daughter of Yvo Tailboise, though the Peterborough 
Annals and the compilation ascribed to Ingulf represeut 
him as her firat hasband. We know from the Pipe Roll of 
the 3l8t of Henry I., that she had livery of certain estates 
in Lincolnshire, which are described as her husband’s lands. 
To these lands her son William de Romara was heir, and the 
latter appears from the Testa do Nevil to have been in pos¬ 
session of various manors, which were formerly enjoyed by 
Yvo Tailboise, but which aro described in Doomsday as 
having been before his time in the hands of separate proprie¬ 
tors. If all were held by Lucia in right of her father, that 
father could only have been Yvo. A more glaring misstate¬ 
ment makes her the daughter of Algar, Earl of Mercia, and 
the sister of the Earls Edwine and Morcar, whose vast estates 
she is said to have inherited. Now we know from Ordericus 
that Algar had but one daughter, who was called, not Lucia, 
but Aldith, and that she was successively the wife of Griffin, 
Prince of Wales, and of Earl Harold ; and further, it is 
matter of notoriety that the estates of Edwine and Morcar 
did not pass to any individual, but were divided amongst a 
large number of grantees. I dismiss the subject of these 
misstatements thus briefly, but fuller details will be found in 
the preface to the Cumberland Pipe Rolls, published by the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle. 

Ranulph is referred to in a valuable return of the time of 
King John, which is preserved in the Testa de Nevil, as for¬ 
merly Lord of Cumberland, but his proper title was Lord or 
Earl of Carlisle, which was till late in the reign of Henry II, 
the name by which the surrounding territory, as well as the 
city', was distinguished. It is not till the 23rd y'oar of that lung 
that Cumberland appeal's in the Pipe Rolls as the title of 
the county' instead of Carloolium. The earldom of Carlisle, 
however, was not confined to the jiresent county of Cumber¬ 
land, but comprised, besides, the barony of Appleby, whieh 
now forms part of the county of Westmoreland. Its precise 
limits are ascertained by a reference to the boundaries of 
the adjacent districts in Doomsday Book, for the two great 
earldoms of Northumberland and Cumberland, in the 
revenues of which the Crown had no interest, are not 
included in that survey. A small portion also of the present 
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county of Cumberland, including the lordship of ifillum, 
appears to have been excepted from the grant to Ranulph ; 
although it lies to the north of the Duddou, and is included 
in the kingdom of Cumbria, as set forth in the return of the 
monastery of Carlisle to Edward I. 

In the year 1118, Richard, Earl of Chester, perished by 
shipwreck, in company with William, the only legitimate son 
of King Henry, and several of the principal nobility of the 
realm. His earldom was bestowed on Ranulph de Micenis, 
not, os has been alleged, in virtue of his hereditary right 
through his mother Matilda, daughter of Richard and 
sister of Hugh, successively Earls of Chester, and aunt of 
the late earl, but in exchange for other possessions of which 
the lordship of Carlisle was the chief. He gave up, besides, 
his wife’s estates, to the detriment of her son and heir 
William do Romara, who resented the injury so keenly 
that two years afterwards he took up arms against his 
sovereign; nor, as we are informed by Ordericus Vitalis, 
did ho return to his allegiance until the king gave him 
competent satisfaction, and yielded liim a large part of his 
claim. Besides tho lauds given in exchange, Ranulph was 
charged with a very heavy^ fine in respect of this transaction, 
of which 1000/. remained due at his death, and is debited 
against his son and successor in the Pipe Roll of 31 st of 
Henry I. as “ for the land of Earl Hugh." Yvo Tailboiso 
was in possession of the barony of Kendal, which is included 
with that of Appleby in the present county of Westmoreland, 
as appears from a grant of the churches within it to the 
Abbey of St. Mary at York, under Stephen its first abbot, 
between 1088 and 1112. His title must have been derived 
from a gi’ant subsequent to the compilation of Doomsday, 
in whidi this barony is described as a part of Amoun- 
derness, the whole of which was then in the hands of tlie 
Crowm. No doubt he owed this valuable possession to the 
favour of William Rufus, whose cause he espoused in oppo¬ 
sition to his elder brother Robert, as we gather from the fact 
that when Ralph Flambard, Bishop of Durham, who was a 
partizan of the Duke of Normandy, was for a time deprived of 
his bishopric, Yvo was ono of the custodians of the tempo¬ 
ralities. Whether Kendal descended to Lucia, and was in 
Ranulf’s possession at the time of the exchange, is uncertain; 
but, if so, it was never restored to William de Romara, but 
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remained with Cumberland and the other barony of West¬ 
moreland in the hands of tho Crown-during the remainder 
of this reign. 

The isolated Pipe Roll of the 31st of Henry 1. includes, 
with the sheriff’s accounts of other counties, those of Cum¬ 
berland and Westmoreland; but Cumberland and apparently 
Westmoreland were given up by Stephen to David, King 
of Scotland, as the price of his acquiescence in Stephen’s 
usurpation of the crown of England. Westmoreland, at all 
events, is included with Cumberland and Northumberland 
in tho claims made by succeeding kings of Scotland for 
the restoration of the provinces enjoyed by David and his 
family. 

In the 3rd of Henry II., Cumberland, as well as North¬ 
umberland, was finally annexed to the crown of Englanil, 
though not without many efforts on the part of the Scotcii, 
both by arms and diplomacy, to recover so valuable a pos¬ 
session. At length, the claims of Scotland were compro¬ 
mised under the mediation of Cardinal Otho, the Papal 
Legate, a.d. 1242. For some years the Scottish kings had 
held the lordship of Tjmdale, in Northumberland, and they 
now had awarded to them in addition the manors of Penrith, 
Sowerby, Longwathby, Salkeld, Carlatton, and Scotby, being 
all the crown demesnes in Cumberland, with the exception 
of the city of Carlisle. 

The portion of ancient Cumberland which lies to the 
north of tho Solway, including Strathclyde and Galloway, 
had continued. to be held as a dependency of the Scottish 
crown, being at this time under the king’s immediate govern¬ 
ment. David I., however, had held it before he ascended 
tho throne, with the title of earl, and a very remarkable 
document of that period is extant, the “ Inquisitio Davidis,” 
being a return of the ancient possessions of the see of Glas¬ 
gow within this pi inciimlity, which is described as “ Rogio 
Cumbrensis.” These are spread over all parts of the district 
between the Clyde and tho Solway, but none occur to the 
south of the latter river. Mr. Chalmers, whose general accu¬ 
racy is as remarkable as his laborious research, has hence been 
led into the error of assuming not only that the Solway was 
the limit of David’s principality, which was undoubtedly the 
case, but that it had always been the boundary of the jKep'o 
Cumbrensis. Hence he infers that from an early period two 
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separate states had existed, the Regio Cumbrensis including 
the country between the Clyde and the Solway, and the 
kingdom of Cumbria comprising the present county of Cum¬ 
berland. Further than this, he would identify the Regnum 
Cambrenseof JoceUne with the Regio Cumbrensis, making it 
include Galloway as well as Strathclyde. 

Now, there can be no doubt that the Regio Cumbrensis 
and the kingdom of Cumbria were identical, and that they 
included the Ciunbrian territory on both sides of the Solway, 
and this is evident from a passage of this very Inquisitio, 
which hjis escaped the notice of the author of the Caledonia, 
in which it is expressly said that " David at that time did 
not rule over the whole of the Cumbrian region," referring 
unquestionably to the dismemberment of the earldom of 
Carlisle. Wliilst the Regio Cumbrensis extended on both 
sides of the Solway, there was of course no space for tlie 
separate existence of a kingdom of Cumbria to the south, 
the identity of the two being indisputable. But ever after 
the severance of the earldom of Carlisle, we have shown 
that that district was never by itself called Cumberland till 
a late period of the reign of Henry II., and long after the 
death of David. 

Lastly, the so-called Regnum Cambrense was not identical 
with the Regio Cumbrensis. As the latter was not limited 
to the country north of the Solway, the former did not 
extend to that river, and so include Galloway as well as 
Strathclyde, and this is demonstrable from Joceline himself, 
who, in coining a new name for the latter kingdom, had no 
intention to mislead. He tells us that Kentigern’s bishopric 
was co-extensive with the Rognum Cambrense ; and again, 
in describing the missionary labours of the Saint in Galloway, 
he expressly states that that province was not within the 
boundmies of his diocese. 

The high reputation of Chalmers has rendered this 
digression necessary; and I may be allowed, in a few words, 
to recapitulate what I believe to be a con’ect statement of 
tlie facts which he has misapprehended. 

I. The kingdom of Strathclyde existed as a separate state 
from the sixth century, when it is described as Regnum 
Camh-ense, till near tlie close of the ninth. 

II. In the ninth century the kingdom of Cumbria was 
formed by the imion of Strathclyde, Gallow’ay, and Carliol. 
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UI. Towards the end of the eleventh century the lordship 
of Carliol was severed from Cumbria, then or shortly after¬ 
wards known as the Regio Cumbrensis. 

IV. The county of Cumberland, being a portion of the 
lordship of Carlisle, first occurs under its present name in 
the 23rd of Henry II. 

I have had occasion more than once to point out the 
inaccuracy, not to use a harsher term, of the authorities 
which have hitherto been relied on, in tracing the general 
history of Cumberland. It is foreign to the design of this 
essay to enter into local details, or I should have to expose 
errors and misstatements at every step ; but it may not bo 
out of place to give a few instances, by way of showing how 
much caution is necessary in sifting the received statements 
of our Cumbrian topographers. 

The narrative of the foundation of the Priory of Lanercost 
is familiar to us all, repeated as it has been by one writer 
after another, and yet the whole story is a fiction. We are 
told that that religious house had its origin in tlie remorse of 
Robert de Vaux for the treacherous murder of Gils Beuth, 
the former owner of Gilsland, of which his father, Hubert 
de Vaux, had obtained a grant from Ranulf dc Micenis. 
Now it happens that an enrolment of the charter, by 
which Hubert became possessed of Gilsland, is preserved 
amongst the Cart® Antiquaj in the Tower, from which it 
plainly appears that Gils Beuth was alread 3 ' dead before 
Hubert had any connection with Gilsland ; and wo further 
learn as well from this charter, as from the Testa de Nevil, 
that the title of the latter was derived from Henrj’ II., and 
hot from Ranulf, whose interest in Cumberland ceased before 
the close of the reign of Henry I. 

A fundamental error of the Clironicon Cmnbriac is the 
deduction of the titles of all the estates in Cumberland from 
Ranulf de Jlicenis, whereas tliis is the case with two only. 
The bulk of the remainder were granted directly by the 
Crown in the reign of Henry I., Gilsland, as we have seen, 
and two or three others, by Henry II., and the remainder to 
one individual by Richard I. 

Another mist^e is the identification of Hugh do Morville, 
lord of the barony of Burgh, witli his more notorious name¬ 
sake, the murderer of Thomas st Becket. Hugh was a 
common name in the Morville family, as appears by various 
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documents in which we meet with the name of Hugh de Mor- 
ville.at dates and under circumstances which showthatit could 
be neither of the above. Hugh de Morville, of Burgh, was 
the grandson of Simon de Morville, who was probably the 
brother, and certainly the contemporary, of Becket’s assassin. 
The former survived to the reign of John; whereas the 
latter is stated by all the biographers of the saint to have 
died at Jerusalem, whither he had gone on a pilgrimage in 
expiation of his offence, and to have been buried in front of 
the Temple, witliin three years of the murder. He was lord 
of IV estmoreland, and of Knaresburgh in Yorkshire, at 
the same time that Burgh was possessed by Simon, tho 
grandfather of his namesake. 

It would be easy to multiply instances of misstatements, 
if it were necessary. Many of them originate with tho 
Chronicon Curabrim, but these are amplified and augmented 
by succeeding compilers, especially by two persons of the 
name of Denton, whose manuscript collections have been the 
main source from whence the modern historians of the county 
have derived their information as to the early descent of 
property, and the genealogy of its possessors. 

The contents of these storehouses of error must be dis- 
c«mded by the future topographer, or used only to compare 
with more authentic documents. The foundation of liis 
labours must rest on an Inquisition of the reign of King John, 
preserved in the Testa de Nevil, aided by the early Pipe 
Rolls, and illustrated by such contemporary charters as are 
preseiwed among the Cartm Antique and elsewhere. Such, 
however, as occur in tlie Monasticon, valuable as many of them 
are, must be used with extreme caution, and tested not less 
by their own internal evidence than by comparison with the 
records in our national repositories. 
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The Baltic being only twenty railes broad at Copenhagen, 
and constant communication by steam-vossels taking place 
■with Malmoe on the opposite coast of Sweden, I took the 
opportunity of visiting Lund, about ten miles inland, to the 
east of Malmoe, with the purpose of renewing acquaintance 
with several of the professors of Natural History in that 
university. The cathedral of Lund, the mother church of 
the south of Sweden, had also claims on my attention, 
having, like that of Roeskilde, been founded by Englishmen 
in the early part of the eleventh century,* and being one of 
the most remarkable structures in the north of Europe. 

The cathedral is a noble, regular-built structure, consisting 
of nave, aisles, transepts, a choir with a rounded apse, and a 
crypt The west front presents, in the central portion, a fine 
deeply-recessed door, and a huge three-light window, and is 
flanked by two large quadrangular towers, with small octagonal 
turrets. These towers, as well as all the other parts of the 
church, are supported by gigantic plain buttresses. The 
southern tower is very plain, but the northern is ornamented, 
above tho height of the clerestory windows, with an arcade 
of rounded arches, each arch inclosing three smaller arches. 
The southern transept is in course of being rebuilt. The 


1 Contiaacd from pago 145. 

’ " Koouog Sven 'jSroitkUg!; aatts omk- 
ring ftr 1000 Godebald fi*RU En^limd feUI 
larare i Skone, hvUkea tifveu predilude 
i Sverige ocli Norrige." Adamtu Brem. 
HieLE^lib.iicsp.SO. "EnutdenStore 
medtog negre »r dereftar Bernard fnu 
samma land oeb furordnnde honom till 
Biskop i Lund.” /&. lib. ii cap. SS. 
" Saxo Sager, att deone eednare fatt eilt 
bviloram i Londa kroftikTrka. Ebura 
man icka kmmnt med viahot bestiimma 


nUr Qodebold ocU Bernard kommit till 
Sknno oeb eburu do viil omnananas i 
Lunds miunesbok lasom Blskopar med 
det tillUgg att Henrik varit vnr Ejrkoe 
forete Bi^op; ” Neci'olog. Lundense, xii. 
Eat Sept. “ Ha dook flere iildre oeb 
njare flirattare trott gig veta, mafaan- 
da af delta Saxoe ^ttnuide, att Lunds 
Eatfasdrsl blifvit anlaggd 1011 eller 
1012." Bmniug Kordeua Aldata Metro¬ 
politan Ejrka, p. 27. 
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eastern extremity of the choir is ornamented externally -with 
three rows of rounded arches, the upper row consisting of 
arches of smaller size, the wall behind them being recessed, 
and its summit above them oniamented with small trian¬ 
gular elevations, with a gurgoyle between each, symbolising, 
as it is said, the crown of thorns. The crypt is of remarkable 
size, extending under the transepts as well as the choir, and 
supported by very numerous short, thick, columns, occasion¬ 
ally ornamented with spiral or zigzag cm'ving, and with plain 
cushion capitals, supporting rounded arches ; at the eastern 
extremity is an old stone altar, with a cross at each angle of 
the upper slab, the central cross completing the symboheal 
allusion to the five wounds of our Lord having been defaced. 
Within this crypt is a well of the purest water, highly prized; 
it is surrounded by a tall stone coping, with carved busts on 
two of the sides, whilst on the third is the representation of 
a lamb preyed upon by a gigantic louse, chained, symbolising, 
as w'e were informed, Christianity attacked by Paganism. 
Two of the columns in this crypt are sculptured, one with 
a large figure of a man standing, clasping the column 
with his arms ; the other with a woman, crouching down 
and holding an infant at her breast; cords appear round 
the shaft. These figures are said to represent a pagan, who, 
with his wife and child, attempted to shake down the edifice, 
like Samson among the Philistines, and who became petrified 
on the spot 1 Here are two interesting monuments, the oldest 
being a deeply-incised coffin-lid, -with the effigy of Bishop 
Hermann, who died in the eleventh century; the other is 
au altar-tomb, the memorial of the last Koman Catholic 
Bishop, Berger, -whose effigy lies on the top of the tomb. 

The high altar, owing to the height of the crypt, is consi¬ 
derably elevated, and it is placed at some distance from 
the extremity of the apse, having as a reredos a wooden 
triptych consisting of thirty-two small Gothic niches -with 
saints, and two larger niches in the centre, making thirty- 
six in alL 

Two large bronze columns, each supporting an angel, the 
bases resting on bronze lions, are placed at the entrance of 
the choir. During the repairs, the north transept tempo¬ 
rarily contained a number of curiously carved stalls with 
rich canopies, exhibiting a remarkable mixture of Gothic 
and Lombardic work, with representations of scenes from 
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Scripture history. In the middle of the east side of the 
north transept is a very cuiious double arch with elaborate 
Lombardic ornaments over a deep recess, in which is placed 
a gigantic brass candlestick, with seven lights in a row, and 
with the emblems of the four evangelists beneath. On the 
west side of this transept, also, facing this arch, there is a 
smaller one, the side columns of which rest upon animals. 
The capitals of many of the columns are very elaborately 
carved with Lombardic ornaments. Near the western 
entrance is to bo seen a singular, tall, wooden box on a 
pedestal, much ornamented with Gotliic carving and 
coloured, nearly nine feet high. This apjiears to have been 
a receptacle for relics. There is a very largo incised eflBgy 
of a bishop, near the south-west entrance, and in tho soutli 
aisle are many tombstones deeply carved in relief, but much 
worn. The base of one of the columns on the north side of 
the western door is carved, and boars a Runic inscription, 
and also one in Roman letter. The whole interior of the 
church has been painted, but, with the exception of a few 
outlines, showing the designs of some of the pictures, 
the colouring is now effaced. Near the eastern extre¬ 
mity of the north aisle is a very fine doorway, seven 
times recessed, and ornamented with the usual Norman 
patterns. 

The thriving town of Malmoe has a fine square, with 
several most remarkable houses, apparently of tho sixteenth 
century; the tall gables facing the streets are profusely 
ornamented, and cut into numerous steps, reaching to the 
summit. The church appears to be of the same ago ; the 
floor is covered with a gre{),t number of deeply incised 
sepulchral slabs with full-length figures ; one, more remark¬ 
able than the rest, is a good counterpart of the figure of 
the Burgher in tho Dance of Death, the defunct being 
attended by a full-length skeleton. 

In its Archaeological Museums, Berlin has recently under¬ 
gone the same important changes as Copenhagen. Thus, the 
Kunst Kammer and the Historical Museum were, until 
lately, kept in the Royal Schloss ; the Egyptian Museum in 
the Montbijou Palace ; the paintings and classical sculptures 
in the new Jluseum. All these collections have now been 
brought together, a large building having been added at the 
rear of the new Museum. Berlin, therefore, can now boast 
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of having her fine-art treasures properly arranged in. relation 
to each other in such a manner as it were greatly to be 
hoped may also be oflFected in respect to our own scattered 
collections. Although completely arranged, the Kunst 
Kammer, with its rich collection of carvings in wood, ivory, 
and amber, specimens of majolica, Limoges enamels, archi¬ 
tectural models, fine armour, and numerous other treasures, 
is not yet open to the public. We were, however, indebted 
to the courtesy of Dr. Waagen for aii opportuuity of inspect¬ 
ing it, as well as for an introduction to Herr Hotho, the 
talented keeper of the engravings and drawings.® 

At the Kunst Kammer, rich as it is in original works of 
art, casts are not excluded, and two or three of the rooms at 
the entrance to the new portion of the building are occupied 
with copies of important works of art, similar to those in our 
Crystal Palace, and at the South Kensington Museum. The 
amount of instruction to be obtained from such a collection, 
placed in ju.xta-position with originals of a similar chaiucter, 
cannot be too highly appreciated. Among the ivory car¬ 
vings I was pleased to see the originals of many interesting 
pieces, of which I had previously received casts through the 
kindness of Herr Dielitz ; many of these have been incorpo¬ 
rated in the collections supplied by the Arundel Society. 
The museum possesses many other pieces apparently inedited, 
including a valuable Byzantine ivory, inscribed witli uncial 
letters, and a perfect consular diptych, each of the two leaves 
having the bust of the consul in a circle in the centre, with 
scrolls and foliage above and below ; above the upper foliage 
are three small medallions, the middle one having a bust of 
Christ, and the side medallions crowned heads, representing 
Rome and Byzantium. As nearly as I could decipher the 
inscriptions, they are as follows :— 

PL UABPITB IHEODOB VALENT- 

LUST nORAreOBBITI IDST 

VS NIC SOM PI CONS ORO. 

By the kindness of Dr. Pertz, the chief librarian of the 

‘ I carafullf examined the Berlia copy Britieli Hneonm, the Bodleiao, and the 
of the great work on Ulaminated 11^. Duke of HamUton'e library. Their 
by Count Bustard, and ma surpriaed to place in thote copiti ia supplied by a 
find that it contained a number of platee series of plates of paleeograx>hy, which 
of miniatures from OarloTingian IrlSS., are not found in the Berlin copy. • 
whioh are wanting in the copies iu the 
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Royal Library, and liis son, I was enabled to examine some 
of the most precious manuscripts contained in that rich 
coUection. Frotai the information afforded by these gentle¬ 
men, it does not appear that the library possesses any MSS. 
in the Anglo-Saxon or Irish languages. There is, however, 
a beautifully written copy of the Pauline Epistles in old 
Anglo-Saxon characters, similar to those traditionally said 
to have been written by Bede himself, and a small copy of 
the Latin Gospels in a later Anglo-Saxon hand. Neither of 
these possesses any ornamental details. The Codex Witte- 
chindeus, a manuscript of the ninth century, traditionally 
recorded as having been given by Charlemagne to the Saxon 
chief Wittikind on his conversion to Christianity, is a fine 
Carlovingian MS. of large quarto size, wdth large and rather 
coarse paintings of the Evangelists, and initial title pages, 
having the centre of each painted purple, in the style of the 
second class of Charles the Bald’s MSS. of the gospels. The 
cover of this volume is, however, more interesting, as there 
are inserted in the front of it four perforated ivory carvings, 
executed by the remarkable artist whose peculiar treatment 
is seen in the piece representing the raising of tho dead 
youth by the Saviour, in the Maskell Collection now in the 
British Museum j and that of the woman taken in adultery, 
in the Pulszky collection. These four carvings represent 
Christ with St. Peter and St. Paul; the raising of Lazarus ; 
the feeding of the five thousand; and Christ seated in tho 
Temple, with the inscription, “Fili quid fccistino(bi8).” 

A liber sacramentorum of Pope Gregory, of the tenth 
century, has also interesting ivories affixed to its binding, 
representing St. Gregory, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, and St. 
Jerome, in a Lombardic style of art. Of these I had previ- 
viously received casta from Darmstadt. A copy of the gospels, 
of the tenth century, has ivory carvings on the cover, repre¬ 
senting scenes of the life of Christ. Another volume, of a 
narrow, oblong form, containing tho life of S. Ludgerus, 
written in the eleventh century and adorned with paintings, 
brought from the Paulinisch Library of Munster, is enclosed 
within a fine consular diptych, each side displaying a full- 
length figure of the consul seated with attendants ; one leaf 
inscribed rvpivs trobiaitvs vo, the other vicarivs vrbis romji, 
and also probiane plorbas. As two consuls of the name of 
Probianus are recorded, in the years 377 and 416, it is not 
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certain which of the two is commemorated * A volume of 
the Psalms with Prayers, of small quai-ti;^ size, is remarkable 
for the two omameuted title-pages, and a multitude of 
initial letters, partaking of an interlaced Anglo-Saxon cha¬ 
racter, but presenting a very different general effect, having 
much gold in the decorations. Its-interest is increased by an 
inscription forming part of the title-page, written syllabicaUy 
as follows:— HLV no wi co re qi vi ta sa lys pe li ci 
TAS PEUPES (Hludowico Regi vita, salus, felicitas perpes), 
proving that it is coeval with Louis, son of Chaiiomagne, 
who was crowned by Pope Adrian at Rome King of Aqui¬ 
taine, in 781, and became Emperor in 814.® 

The formation of a small, but very interesting Museum 
has been commenced by Dr. Piper, attached to the University 
of Berlin, and intended as an illustration of Ecclesiastical 
history and Christian art. Here have been brought together 
a number of very valuable casts of eaiiy sculptures from the 
Catacombs, sculptured ivories, metal cai’vings, and drawings, 
not only of Christian subjects, but also of such Pagan works as 
bear any analogous relation to them, and also draw’ings and 
models of eaidy Christian Churches, Ac. That this museum 
has been fonned within a few yeois by the exertions of one 
man is sufficient praise, both of himself and the system by 
which he has been enabled to carry out so excellent a 
project—one worthy of adoption in our own universities. 

Of Potsdam it will only be necessary to mention a new 
church recently completed by direction of the King of 
Prussia, and dedicated to the God of Peace. It is at the 
entrance to Uie Sans Souci Gardens, and is built in the form 
of an ancient basilica ; tho apse is ornamented with an ori¬ 
ginal Mosaic brought from the Venetian island St. Cipriano, 
near Murano, representing tho Saviour in the centre, with the 
Virgin and St. John Baptist, attended by St. Peter, St. Cyprian, 
and the Archangels Michael and Raphael. St Cyprian is re¬ 
presented as a bishop, with a low mitre, chasuble, and pallium. 
The background -is gold. Adjoining the church is a high 
square campanile, and a cloister, uniting the church with tho 
Sans Souci Gardens, has its walls decorated with several 

Salig. D 0 . dipt. vet. p. 6,7. Schwwrz do the Virrie, and St John, Tfith two arch- 
vetust. dipt. p. 7, 8. A L»tin rniwiU of angel* wove, mu«t *1*0 bo montionod. 
tho tenth century, with ivory carvinm of * Full descriptions of these iatsrctit^g 
tho Soviour and St Gregory, and an MSS. wiU be foumd in Wilkeo's Oe- 
ovaugelUtiAriuak of tho tenth, cantury, whichto dcr Kdniglichon Bibllothek zu 
wlU> a Byzantiuo ivory carving of Christ, Berlin. 8vo. Berlin, 1828. 
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curious Byzantine bas-reliefs, chiefly of peacocks or doves, 
in pairs, drinking from vases. 

Our stay at Magdeburg and Brunswick was too short to 
allow us to investigate the archaeological treasures of these 
cities. We however visited the cathedral of Magdeburg, 
portions of which were built by Otho I. (a.d. 912—974), 
whose tomb, with that of his wife, the Anglo-Saxon princess 
Editha,® granddaughter of Alfred the Great, with their full- 
length seated statues, is preserved in one of the small 
chapels. An excellent representation of both effigies, appa¬ 
rently of fourteenth century work, is ^ven by Hefner.^ 
Romanesque capitals, with arches exhibiting the dog-tooth 
pattern, occur in the older portions of this fine church. 

The Royal Museum of Brunswick contains a fine collection 
of antiquities both classical and mediaeval, with a number of 
ivory carvings, specimens of majolica and enamels, as well as 
a few fine MSS. Among the latter, a copy of the Gospels, 
a MS. of the eleventh century, is worthy of notice, and also 
other MSS. with rich gold and ivory covers. Among the 
ivories is a casket of considerable, interest, being carved with 
the remarkable Irish ornaments so peculiar to oiu" islands 
previous to the Norman Conquest. 

The Cathedral, a structure in the Norman style of the 
twelfth century, contains many interesting relics. Here is 
buried Matilda, sister of Richard Cceur de Lion, with her 
husband, Henry the Lion; their effigies are to be seen in the 
central aisle. A candlestick, in the Byzantine style, made 
for King Henry, and various objects brought by him from 
Palestine and Constantinople, are here preserved, including a 
bronze Byzantine lion, as well as the ivory horn and the 
pipe of St. Blaize. 

The fame of the Royal “ Silber Kammer” of Hanover in¬ 
duced us to stop at that capital, in which the most remarkable 
mediaeval street architecture is to be seen in close conjunction 
with handsome rows of modern buildings. The Ratlibaus is 
a very remarkable and ancient brick building, with curious 
decorations composed of ornamental and variously coloured 
bricks. The house formerly occupied by Leibnitz is still 
shown, and it is one of the most striking and quaint in its 
gables and carvings. On the outside of one of the churches 


" Tlie iaMription on ttis tomb ms F.S.A. Gent, Mag. vol. ei. p. 195. 
publlibed b; tbe Eev. Edirard Eei-ricb, r Traebtenbueb, pb 7S. 
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■we noticed that many sculptured stones were built into the 
outside of the walls open to the street. We found the 
Koyal Library in complete disorder, and coiild obtain no 
information in re^rd to any ancient or illuminated MSS. 
The Museum is in the ne'wly built portion of the city near 
the railway station. It contains a small collection, illustrative 
of natural history, a few paintings, casts of sculpture, a small 
medimval series, and another room devoted to the large 
collection of early antiquities formed and arranged by our 
lamented friend Kemble, whose loss is here deplored even 
more than among ourselves. Here I saw some of the casts 
of English and Irish objects, coloured by his own hand, and 
which he had exhibited and described at the meetings of the 
Institute. 

By the courtesy of Herr Teichmann, Ober-Hof-Commissair 
of the King, I obtained admission to the “ llcliquicn Kabinet ” 
attached to the Palace Cliapel. Here has been collected 
together from the ancient churches and monasteries in Hanover 
an assemblage of relics and reliquaries of great interest. Of 
reliquaries in the shape of arms there are, for example, as 
many as thirteen ; the chalices, momstrances, and other 
objects of that class, are equally numerous. One reliquary, in 
the shape of the temple at Jerusalem, with a circular dome 
and fom’ equal-sized arms, is enriched all round with enamels 
and ivory statuettes. Another reliquary has an early ivory 
carving on its cover, ■with a representation of the miracle 
of water tm-ned into wine, forming two compartments; the 
proportions of the figures are very slender, and the work is 
much undercut. Another cover of a MS. is cmiched witli two 
Byzantine ivories, one representing the Crucifixion, with St 
John and the Virgin, and two angels, at the sides of the 
Cross; the other the Deposition from the Cross. A re¬ 
markable MS. of the Gospels, of octavo size, written at the 
beginning of the eleventh century by an English scribe, 
apparently of the school of St. Ethel wold, contains miniatures 
illuminated and ornamented in the style of the MS. of the 
Gospels, traditionally stated to have belonged to Canute 
(British Museum, Cott. MS. Caligula, A. 7). It has the fol¬ 
lowing contemporary inscription at the end :— 

PRO SCRIPTORB PRBCBM KB TEMPNAS POITDERE PRATER 

LIBRTIC ISTVU MONACHTS SCRIPSIT BAD'VTITS COONOMS 

ENTO BA3AN. SIT ILLI EONSA SALTS. TALE 

SERVTS n’l N* ET MBMOR E8TO MEI. 
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Among the relics are preserved numerous small pieces of 
embroidery and other decorated stuffs, of very ancient date, 
used originally for enveloping relics, &c. Some of these 
have been delineated in Bock’s valuable work on ecclesiastical 
vestments.® 

At Dusseldorf vre were disappointed in not seeing the 
famous collection of drawings and paintings by the old 
masters, it being “ ferien Zeit” at the time of our visit; but 
the “ Museum Bamboux ” claimed our especial attention. 
This is a collection of 248 most carefully executed copies of 
Christian paintings in Italy, from the earliest period to the 
middle of the sixteenth century, arranged in three saloons. 
It has been lately presented by the King of Prussia to the 
Academy of Dusseldorf. Hero are carefully reduced, copies 
of the famous Ravenna mosaics of Justinian and Thcodoi“a, 
with several others equally important, executed at the same 
time and place; also, a drawing of the ivory sculpture of 
St. John the Baptist and the four Evangelists, carved on the 
Archiepiscopal throne at Ravenna. All the larger paintings 
and mosaics are reduced in size, and the whole forms one of 
the most instructive series of illustrations of ancient art which 
can be foimd m any country. 

On the outside of the great Church of St. Andrew is a 
very large and finely executed Calvary, beneath which is the 
following inscription:— 

EPFIGIEM cnwsn DUU TBAXSIS 8BMPBR nOSOHA, 

KOX TAUBN £FPiei£H BED QVEU OESIONAT ADORA. 

In the Clmrch of Kanten, near Cleves, are preserved three 
ancient ivory carvings. One of these contains a figure of 
Ul 3 's.ses. I only became aware of their existence after my 
arrival in Holland, otherwise I should have been tempted to 
have gone out of the beaten track to inspect them, I have, 
however, the promise of casts fi-om these curious examples. 
At Amheim, in the Public Library, I am informed that there 
is an interesting religious diptych of ivory attached to a MS. 
of the eleventh or twelfth century. At the Hague, also, 
there are two or three MSS. with ivory carvings affixed to their 
covers. 

At Utrecht there is a museum of considerable extent in 
the Stadthouse. It is rich in small Roman relics, and my 

' Gcecbichte der Ldturgiichen Qe^aade des Hittelalten. Sto. Bonn. 
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fellow trareller. Professor Stark of Heidelberg, pointed out 
some interesting mythological details. There are also some 
Christian inscriptions and mutilated stone carringa It was 
in the library that the great antiquarian treasure of Utrecht 
was found, consisting of a MS. of the Psalms, which ought 
to be preserved in the British Museum, as it belonged to Sir 
Robert Cotton, and fonned part of his librai’y. How it 
reached Utrecht is not known. It is an excellently preserved 
vellum MS., containing the whole of the Psalms, with the 
Apocryphal Psalm, “ Pusillus eram,” the Canticles, and Credo, 
followed by a fi-agment of the Giospel of St. Matthew, of 
the same size. The Psalms are written throughout in triple 
columns on each page in Roman rustic capitals, very similar 
in size to those of the celebrated Virgil of the Vatican,* but 
with as much elegance in the letters as in the Paris 
Pmdentius.' In this respect a date not more recent 
than the sixth or seventh century ought to be assigned to 
the MS., hut the initial letter of the first Psalm is a 
large golden uncial B, ornamented in the genuine interlaced 
Saxon style. Moreover, each Psalm is illustrated with au 
elaborate pen-and-ink drawing, rimning entirely across the 
page, in which the subjects are treated exactly in the same 
manner as in the Harloian Psalter, No. 603, a MS. of the end 
of the tenth century ; in the Cambridge Psalter of Eadwine, 
a work of the twelfth century ; in another early copy of the 
Psalter, which I am informed is in LordAahburnhara’s Library; 
and in the Paris MS. Suppl. Latin. 1194, date ezVea a.d. 1250. 
I made careful copies of many of these drawings, and others 
have been sent to the British Museum,® I copied, for sake 
of comparison, the illustration of Psalm 54, of which I 
had published the corresponding subject fi'om the Eadwine 
Psalter in my “ Palaeographia Sacra.” These I found identical ; 
so also that of Psalm 149, in which the Bgure of the 
organ agrees with that given by Strutt from the Eadwine 


* Koutmh Trait4 do Dlplomatiqut, 
tom. iii. p. £0, pi. 86, fig. ill. 2. 

* Ibid, fig. viiL 

* A d«i«riptiOD of on« of tbeie draw- 
ingii maj b« gtrea with the tibw of 
future refereooe to other e&rl; illustrated 
MSS. of the Pealms.—lUustratioii of the 
let Psalm, fol. 1, T. In the upper part 
of the page is a elaaaical reprosentatioa 
of the sun in a drcle with the creaoent, 
moon, and stars. Beneath the sou is 
David seated, writing in firont of a dreu* 


lar temple with a rather Sattened dome; 
he is prompted b; au angel. Under 
the moon the Psalmist is re|>reasnt«d as 
a king stated between two pillars, bold¬ 
ing a sword in his right hand. Below, 
on the left hand, is a flowing river witli 
a tree on its bank covered with fruit, 
and a man aeated on the ground near its 
trunk; a winged hood in the centre is 
blowing towaMs the right hand, where 
winged devils book a unmber of figores 
into the mouth of hell. 
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Psalter.* Others also equally agreed -with those iu tlie 
Harleian Psalter. At the same time there are many entire 
drawings which are either wanting in the Harleian MS., 
or only very rudely indicated, and from some of these I have 
copied various details, which are so beautiful in their execu¬ 
tion, and so classical in their style and subject, that one is 
tempted to believe that this must have been the original 
from which not only the Harleian, but also the later Eadwine, 
Psalters were copied. One peculiarity I obseiwed with respect 
to these drawings which is worthy of note. Spaces were 
left by the scribe across the whole page, cutting through the 
triple columns of text, for the insertion of the drawings by 
tlie artist, and in several instances the space was not suffi¬ 
cient, the drawings running close to, or even upon, the line 
of text below. From this fact I infer that the drawings 
even in this Utrecht Psalter were copied from some earlier 
MS., and that they were not composed expressly to fill 
up the spaces which had been left for them. A facsimile is 
here given of two lines of the text (see woodcut, fig. 1), and 
also of a few of the details. Here is a wonderfully effective 
little sketch of Atlas (fig. 2), followed by two very quaint 
representations of the Sun and Moon (fig. 3, 4), and an 
admirable classical figure of a river god (fig. 5). Another 
drawing represents a warrior in his Phrygian cap, holding 
his sword in its banded scabbard (fig. 6). I also copied a 
spirited sketch of a kind of circular tread-mill (fig. 7). Cahier 
and Martin mention a similar subject in the Paris MS. Suppl. 
Latin, 1194, where the four men push the madiine round, 
“ comme feraient des 6coliers qui se piquent au jeu, ou des 
forqats qui presse I’argousin ; ” this is given in illustration 
of the Psalm x., v. 9, “ In circuitu impii ambulant.” The 
representation of Hades (fig. 8) is quite infernal in its grand 
conception,'* which our friend George Scharf ought to have 
seen before he published his excellent memoir in the 
Archaeologia (vol. xxxvi. p. 370), on representations of the 
Last Judgment. 

What then is the date of this MS. ? Supposing the 
drawings to be later additions by an Anglo-^xon artist 
copying from an early classic series of drawings, we should 
have no difficulty in referring the text to the fifth or sixth 

3 Horda, pi. 33, 3g. 12. trailng F«alin eil., r. 10, and has bMn 

* A neorlj ideatictl drawing of tRis nven by Maaars. Operand Martm; Md- 
subject oooun in the Harleian MS., Ulna- langes Arch. 1. pL dS, f. A. 
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century. The initial of the first Psalm, however, precludes 
us from assigning it to so early a date, and would bring it to 
the seventh or eighth at the earliest, ranging it with the 
Psalter, so called, of St. Augustine, in the Cottonian Library. 
(Vespasian, A. 1.) In this case the drawings may have 
been added in tlie ninth or tenth century.® 

At the end of the Psalter ai'e, however, bound up a few 
leaves of a grand copy of tlie Gospels, the dale of which is 
almost as difficult to fix as that of the Psalter, the text boing 
wiitton throughout iu fine uncials, very similar to thoso of 
the Pai'is Prudentius,® whilst tho first word, libkr, is wi-itten in 
lai-ge square golden Roman capitals, on which I found traces of 
ornament just as upon the gold on some of the capitals of the 
Psalter of St. Augustine. The title-page also, and inscriptions, 
INCIP IN NOMINE DNI NI IHU XPI BUANGELIA—NCMERO IIII—SEC 
MATTHABUM—SKC MARCUM—SEC LUCAN (stc )—SBC lOHAMNEM— 
are written in eight lines, in uncials even larger than those 
of the Psalter of St. Germain des Pres, but enclosed within an 
ornamental circle with an interlaced pattern, in the inter¬ 
stices of which is inscribed -fAHA MAPIA BOH©IIPOTXi 
rPA'PANTI, 

Hence I think that we have now sufficient evidence that soon 
after the settlement of the followers of St. Augustine, there 
must have been established a scriptoi’ium, where some of the 
most beautiful manuscripts were written in the purest micial ** 
or rustic capitals, but decorated with initials in the Anglo- 
Saxon or Irish style. Of such MSS. we can now record— 

1. The Purple Gospels at Stockholm, written in very 
large uncials, but with illuminated title-pages with pure Anglo- 
Saxon ornaments, and grand figures of the Evangelists in a 
mixed classical and Anglo-Saxon style. 

2. The Utrecht Gospels, described above. 

3. The Gospels in the Cathedral Library, Durham; Astle’s 
Origin and Progress of Writing, pi. 14, fig. B, p. 83. 

4. The Utrecht Psalter. 

5. The Psalter of St. Augustine, MSS. Cotton. Ves¬ 
pasian A. 1, Astle, pi. 9, fig. 2. 

* A datailsd aooouat of the Utrecht den, that a complete fac-similo copy of 
Psalter has beea pobliahed Herr Kiat, the whole MS., with ita dravriugs, was 
in the Archesf Toor Kerhelijko Gesohee- made some years ago, and is iu the pos- 
denis Tan Nederland, toI. it., Leyden, teseion of a gentleman at the Uagno. 

1833, from which we learn that it bears NouTeau Traitd da Uiplomataque, 
the Cottonian proee mark, Claud. A. 7. tom. ill p. 159, ph 43, fig. 1. 

I understand from Herr Jansen, of Ley- 
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6. The Bodleian MS. of the Rule of St. Benedict; Lord 
Hatton's MSS., No. 93 ; Astle, pi. 9, fig. 1, p. 82. 

Were it not for the initials and other illuminations in 
the genuine Anglo-Saxon style, not one of these MSS. 
■would be supposed to have been executed in England. 
They are, nevertheless, among the finest specimens of early 
calligraphic art in existence. 

Of early architectural remains at Utrecht, with the 
exception of -what exists of the great chui-ch, we only 
found worthy of notice a crypt with rounded arches on the 
site of a church now destroyed, and a cloister on the south¬ 
east side' of the cathedral, with some elegant but much 
injured Gothic tracery on the outer -walls of the ambulatory. 
These are deserving of closer attention by architectural 
archaeologists than appears to have been ^ven to them. 

We did not visit the Hague, having time only remaining 
for the museums and librai-y of the University of Leyden, 
long famous as one of the chief seats of learning. It is 
not surprising that it possesses many important materials 
for labour, and many pleasant reminiscences. The Botanic 
Garden and Collections are associated with the names of 
Boerhaave and Linnaeus; the latter having laboured here in 
his younger days. The Zoological Collections are among 
the most celebrated in Europe, and the remains of Egyptian, 
* Greek, and Roman art are of the first importance. The 
collection of papyri is especially valuable, and has been long 
in course of publication. Among the Roman sculptures there 
is a Christian sarcophagus of the earliest period, with scenes 
of the life of Christ, who is here represented young, beard¬ 
less, and without a nimbus. A cast of this very important 
monument of ancient art ought to be obtained for the museum 
at South Kensington. 

In the Public Library I was shown by Herr Jansen a 
classical MS. of the highest value. It is a copy of the 
Astronomical Work of Aratus, Avhich has been rendered so 
interesting to us by Mr. Ottley’s memoir in the Archaeologia, 
containing descriptions of several illuminated copies existing 
in this country.’^ One of these he imagined to be of the 
third century, but from tlie style of the writing it must 
evidently be referred to the Carlovingian period. The 
Leyden MS. is much earher than any of these, being written 

f ArchKologtA, Tol. xxvi. p. 47. 
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throughout in elegant rustic Roman capitals, each of the 
constellations illustrated by a coloured figure painted on a 
stained back-ground, occupying the entire page ; the whole 
in an excellent classical style of art with thick body-colours. 
I find by a note in Ottley’s paper that he had seen this 
MS., but his text gives no indication of the existence of the 
very remarkable series of drawings with which it is illustrated. 
An account of the manuscript and a portion at least of the 
drawings were published long ago by Grotius. His engravings 
are, however, like all those of the period, far too highly 
finished, giving no idea of the peculiar treatment of each 
subject, and conveying scarcely more than a general notion of 
the various designs. I presume that the date of this MS. 
cannot be more recent than the fifth or sixth century. 

Here, also, is preserved a volume of one of the earliest 
copies of the Bible; the other portion being in the Imperial 
Library at Paris. It is well known, and has been illustrated 
by a facsimile published by Silvestre. 


SUTPLEUENTABT NOTEB ON MaNUSCRIIM'S IS THE BoTlI, LiBRAUY AT 

COPENRAOBN. 

The following notices of a few remarkable MSS. proBcrvod at Copenhagen 
may not be unacceptable to some of our readers. 

The only fragment of Anglo-Saxon which I was enabled to discover is 
the following passage, oocarriug in a MS. Apologus de Ordine Romano ; 
8vo., written in small clear hand, ^porently of the tenth century, on 
vellum. At the end of the chapter “l)e Visiono ” (p. 65, h.) ore fourteen 
lines—“Verba Hiercmie Profete.” At the foot of the following page is 
the passage in question, a brief hortatory instruction, bearing considerablo 
resemblance to some portions of the Homilies of iBIfric, in which possibly 
this, which hitherto has eluded our search, may be found. The scribe bos, 
however, given some phrases, and especially the first two lines, very 
defectively. For the translation of the fullowing text of the passage, in 
which tlie abbreviated words arc given in extenso, and a few obvious errors 
have been corrected, we are indebted to the kiadness of the Rev. John 
Earle, late Anglo-Saxon Professor at Oxford. 

Se )>e ky®®* lydan nele andgyeniman ne truwie he oet moron k®t he wille 
gyman swa swa he scolde bis agense |>earfe. Ac do swa io l®re. lufa 
God geome. and beseoh on heortan gelome to bis lasan. ponne 

swo]>an and pe bet limpan for Gode and for worolde soeol, gelyf gif 
wille; .Aleman behofa^ gastlices fostres. Se hilS of eorde and feor 
of bis cySiSe. hu maog he ham cuman gif he nele leomian hu se weg Uoge 
pe li'? to his cjr^^e; Hu mage we to hefenan rihtno weg aredian. buton 
we gewunian. ]»oet we oft Syrian and geomlice smeagan hu we magon 'byder 
cuman. SoJ? iScet is k®t ic seege. gelyfo se 'pe wille. se gefoerS gesoellice 
ke godcunde lore oftost gehyralS and geornlioost gymefS. Am(en). 
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This short discourse may thus be rendered, the doubtful parts being here 
printed in Italic. 

“ He that rf/itses to accept this inst'niction, Ut him not be confident .... 
that he will attend os ho ought to his own needs. But do thou as I tench: 
loro Qod sincerely, and in thine heart regard often his teaching. Then 
shall it be better with thee both in the things of God and of tho world : 
believe it if thou wilt. Every man ncedeth spiritual nurture. He that 
is out of his country and far from his kith, how can ho come home, if he 
will not be informed how the way licth that goes to his kith ? How can 
wo discover the way to heaven unless we make it a habit that we often 
devise and diligently consider how wc may thither an-ive. Truth it is 
that I say, believe it who will, he fnreth happily who oftest hoarcth and 
roost earnestly heedeth divine instiuction. Amen.” 

There are a few relics of Irish Literature not undeserving of attention. 
The MS. No. 261, b., described ns “ Legum nibemicarum fragmentum 
membranacenm,” consists of twelve 4to. pages closely written. A portion, 
of which I mode a transcript, having boon submitted, through tho kindness 
of the Rev. Dr. Reeves, to tlie learned Irish scholar Dr, O’Donovuii, has 
proved to bo part of the Septiads, occurring in several MSS. of the Brehon 
Laws. To his courtesy we are indebted for tho following literal version, 
from a more correct autliority, tho MS. in Trinity College, Dublin, H. 2,16, 
being one of Edward Lloyd's collection, which Sir John Sebright at the 
recommendation of Burke bequeathed to the University. We have not 
thought it necessary to print the Irish original, corruptly written in tho 
Copenhagen MS. ’The import is os follows :— 

“ There are seven charges [t. e., things given in charge] with the Feini 
[the heroic name of the Irish] which are not entitled to restoration, though 
they be broken, tliough they be destroyed, though they be stolen. A 
charge upon the sea ; a charge which is placed along with your own 
valuables, without cutting or concealing ; a charge in a house that has 
been consumed by a fire from heaven ; a charge which bos been run away 
with from a [hostile] army ; a charge to a man in battle ; tlio charge of 
a horse to a messenger to rido upon for his [the owner’s] benefit; the 
charge of a hound to a huntsman to take on a path.” 

Dr. O'Donovan is of opinion that this MS. portion of the Brehon laws 
which I found in the Copenhagen library, was sent there by Col. Vallanccy 
through the Celto>Scandio antiquary Johnstone. The idea long prevailed 
that Denmark was rich in Irish MSS., and under that impression Vallanccy 
despatched an accredited standard whereby to guide the Danes in case any 
MSS. might be brought to light. 

This observation of Dr. O’Donovan in regard to tho Brehon Law Tract 
is fully oonfirmed by tl>o Ftatcmcnt of Mr. O’Flnnogan, in the Transactions 
of the Gaelic Society of Dublin, of which he was the secretary. We are 
indebted to the Rev. Dr. Reeves, the learned historian of St. Colutnba, for 
calling our attontiou to the following passage:— 

“ In short, Ireland is acknowledged by nil the old historians worthy of 
cre<lit, to have been the school of the west, and to have furnished England, 
France, and Germany, with able toaohers, from the fifth to tho close of 
the eighth century, when it was disturbed by the predatory and desolating 
incursions of the Northern rovers, who continued to harass and confuse 
this country for upwards of two centuries, a period of disturbances which 
nearly annihilated its civility. It is even confidently asserted, that many 
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of our valuable manuscripts had been taken, daring the interval, to Den¬ 
mark ; nor is the disappointment of the liberal Dr. Warner a sufficient 

S roof that none of our records do exist in the archives of Denmark to this 
ay. Those who searched for them might have been too indolent, too 
careless, and, in all probability, utterly incapable of distinguishing an 
Irish from any other old manuscript. 1 was acquainted, some years ago, 
with Mr. Thorkclin, 'an Icelandic gentleman, professor of history and 
. Icelandic antiquities to his Danish majesty, in the royal college of Copen- 
hagen. ne sojourned in Dublin for some time on literary research. I 
translated, for his use, some abstracts from our annals relative to the 
transactions of the Danes in Ireland. lie confidently assured me, that he 
knew several families in his native country, who were in possession of old 
books of history and genealogy in Irish, and old Irish poems, over which 
they frequently spent their hours of amusement, and made Irish the 
language of their domestic conversation. His manner of accounting for 
the fact should be mentioned ; be said that some Irish families must have 
retired to Iceland from internal commotions in their native conntiy at a 
remote period, and still continue to cherish its memoty. I was present 
when General Vallnncey gave Mr. Tborkelin a Caie of old vellum, con¬ 
taining a law tract, to guide him in an intended search for Irish mauuseripts 
in tho archives of Denmark on his return, but no result has ensued.”' 

MS. No. 268, b .—A volume of Irish poctiy. Small folio, 38 leaves, 
half on parchment, half on paper, the former bearing an old paging, 53 to 
91. This port appears to be of the fifteenth or sixteenth century, and the 
portion on papor is probably of the seventeenth. Of the earlier time is 
the following laudntory poem (p. 10) on one of tho Maguires, lords of 
Fermanagh, Cu-connaught, i.e.. Hound of Connaught, for with the Irish 
Cu, or hound, as in tho noble Veronese family della Seals were tho names 
Afastino and Gran Cane, was an honourable title, and indication of heroic 
merit. It was a favourite name among the Maguires ; the individual 
in question was probably Cu-connaught, son of Cu-connaught, Lord of 
Fermanagh, who died in 1589. 

Suirgeoch Uanebaigh le moo rigb: 

N1 fero ris nad la tuud : 

Ar cnimUne bud oUn slnsd ; 

Ni buan snirghl riam fa run: 

Bmth o«iU ieoleba da thi 
Ar orad o cleir cendchaid gnaoi; 

Siol Eachaigb an ogb is be. 

Re lau naoh deaolimd fad looi; 

Cun lUuUiUgh to mogalriogh, 

Ar Ulltaib do thogsib tndd; 

Tig sin do comarce cliar; 

Qiall or Coiu-Oondaicbtne ar ccul; 

Rioghan da gradh ar na ghnin, 

Ito elod nac dtiobra a tail ) 

Tig do b^i mnatarmuir. 

Got cuir la ana naibei air, 

Mac Siobana, rdlta riogh J 
Slat fbiod&is an teagaUn, 

Do ben a fo^b abSar : 

Trinll fnlaigb ni bead dob ab 


•Transactions of tho Oaelio Society tion and revrvalofancientlriah literature: 
of Dublin, establiabed for the invostiga* 8vo. vob i. p. 28. Dublin, 1808. 
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We are here again under obligation to Dr. O'Donovan’a kind assistance 
in supplying the following translation. 

“ Flattering* are the Manchaigh* to the son of a king: 

He is not a champion who ie not envied: 

Our memory it would be tedious to recount: 

Flattery is not durable under a seoi-et: 

He who goet to look for a housewife,* 

For oattle buys beauty from the poets 
He is the race of Koobaidh the valiaut, 

A full moon which has not gone under a long miit; 

He is the top nut of the royal cluster, 

Who among the Ultoniant* has raised envy; 

He comes to protect the poets; 

Our Cu^oonnacht is our hostage,' our defence; 

A queen of his love is smitten, 

To her form will he not give aseent 1' 

A brilliant woman haa come over the sea, 

Wio one day put great joy upon him. 

Son of Judith, star of kin^; 

A rod of the forest-wood is the sapliug, 

Who haa taken their crookeduees from darts : 

To march hiddenly' is not hit delight.” 


Of Scandinavian MSS. the following were pointed out by the obliging 
head librarian as the most important. 

No. 1154. Leges Norvagio® Magni Regis Norragi®.—An interesting 
Norwegian MS. in the Norse language; small folio, xir. cent. pp. 117, 
with rudely illuminated capitals, and arabesques of birds, &c., at the foot 
of each principal page. On p. 2 is a large M, with a figure of king 
Magnus enthroned, young and beardless, wearing a crown ; he is in the 
act of presenting the book of Laws to an attendant. The letter is in gold, 
the spaces between the down strokes are trefoiled like Gothic windows. 
The style resembles that of French art in the thirteenth century. On p. 4 
there is a large F, with a representation above of our Lord enthroned on 
a rainbow ; two swords issue from his mouth ; below appear a king 
and a bishop kneeling. Among other subjects are knights tilting, a boat 
with soldiers armed with battle-axes, swords, short shields, chapels de fer, 
Ac.; and the king ocenrs again presenting a charter. 

A remarkable Icelandic MS. in twovolnmes, entitled the Flatoyer Book. 
It is the largest known in that language. It has marginal capitals in 
blue and red scrolls, in the style of the fourteenth century, and occasionally 
a rather coarsely executed illumination is found at the foot of tlie page. 

Our attention was also called to tlie Book of Gulathing’s Law, otherwise 
entitled the Codex of Hardcnbcrg, as an important Scandinavian MS. in 
this collection. 


' ie., coaxing. 

* ie., Fermanagh men. 

' ie., a wife for his bouse, not a con¬ 
cubine. 

' if., he mast buy poems in praise of 
his beauty. 


' i.e., men of Ulster. 

‘ pledge. 

* ».e., will ho not marry her! 

* ie., stealthily. 


TEE rOTTTE GOLD CROWSS RECE3TTLY POtJOT) NEAR TOLEDO, 
AND NOW PRESERVED AT THE HOTEL DE CLUNY, AT PARIS. 

The remarkable discovery of a most precious deposit of 
royal insignia of the seventh century, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Toledo, has been mentioned in some of the English 
Journals. I am not aware, however, that any detailed 
notice of that rich treasure has appeared in England, and 
I hope that the following particulars may prove interesting. 
I recently had the gratification of examining carefully the 
precious relics in question, and I am indebted to the courtesy 
of my friend Mona. Du Sommerard, the accomplished 
Administrator of the Mus^e des Thermes, established in the 
Hotel de Cluny at Paris, for the following authentic account 
of the discovery. 

Early in the present year or at the close of 1858, in the 
course of excavations at Za Fuente de Guart'ozar, near 
Toledo, on the property of some private individual, this 
remarkable hoard of treiisure was brought to light. No 
particulars deserving of record have been stated in regard 
to the position or the circumstances under which this deposit 
had been made ; the light-brown earthy crust still adherent 
to the cavities of the gold might lead to the supposition 
that the treasure lay concealed in the soil, and had not been 
enclosed in any casket or depository of durable material. 
Of this, however, no details appear to have become known. 
The spot where the crowns were interred was uncultivated 
land, which the peasants by whom the discovery was made 
were breaking up. The treasure, consisting of eight crowns 
of gold richly jeweled, with the curious chains serving for 
their suspension, and four jeweled crosses appended within 
the crowns, was brought to Paris in the month of January, 
1859, by the proprietor of the laud where they were found. 
The crowns were immediately purchased by the Minister of 
Public Instruction for the National Collections at the Hotel 
de Cluny, which have been greatly augmented under the 
Empire. That highly interesting museum already possessed 
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the sumptuous votive altar of gold presented by the Emperor 
Henry II. to the Cathedi-al of Basle,* The price at which the 
negociation was concluded, amounted to 100,000 hrancs, or 
4000/. sterling; the intiinsic value of the gold being not 
less than 15,000 francs, or 600/., whilst the value of the 
precious stones, consisting of i-ubies, emeralds, pearls, and 
sapphires of large size, amounts to a very considerable sum. 

The largest of the crowns bears the following inscription, 
in letters jeweled and appended by little chains to its lower 

margin : eeccesvinthvs rex offeret. 

The letters measure about two inches in length, each being 
suspended separately by a small gold chain, aiid to each 
letter is attached a pendant pearl and sapphire. These 
letters are of gold, incrusted with precious stones set in 
cloissonnes cavities, and resembhng in tiicir workmanship 
certain ornaments of the Merovingian period, or the fibula) of 
the Anglo Saxon times in our own country. 

We are enabled by this inscription to ascertain the age of 
these most costly relics. The Gothic King Reccesvinthus, 
governed Spain from 653 to 675. The seven crowns of 
minor dimensions and value may have been those of his 
Queen, and of the princes and princesses of his family ; some 
of them, judging by their size, being suited for children of 
early age. The whole had no doubt been a solemn oflering 
in some church in Spain, founded or enriched by the piety 
of the Gothic monarch and his family, on some memorable 
occasion of which no record has hitherto been found. M. Du 
Sommorard pointed out to me that they are not merely 
imitative crowns formed for a votive purpose only, to bo 
suspended over the altar, or in some other conspicuous 
position, in hke manner as similar ornaments are to be 
noticed in early mosaics and illuminations. These Gothic 
crowns appear to bo the insignia which had actually been 
worn by Reccesvinthus and the pei-sonages of his family, 
since they are formed with hinges and fastenings to facilitate 
their being fitted to the wearers’ heads.® The chains for 
suspension and ornament were no doubt added on the occa¬ 
sion of the ofiering. 

* Figured in the ArchjeoIogi»,Tol. XII. crown, or aaeumed any r^nl maignio. 
p. 144. He roigued from 508 to 586, about aixty 

- It U itated that Lewrigildua was the years before Reccesvinthus. Art do 
fint king of the Visigoths who wore a Vdiifier las Dates. 
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I will proceed to describe the rich character of these 
remarkable ornaments, of the general appearance of which 
the accompanying woodcut may give an idea, inadequate 
as it may be to suggest the sumptuous magnificence of 
the ori^als. The crown of the king measures about 9 
inches in diameter, or 27 inches in circumference. It is a 
hoop of gold, about 4 inches in breadth, and upwards of 
half an inch in thickness ; not solid, but formed of massive 
golden plates soldered together. The margins of this hoop 
consist of two bands of cloisotin^ work, with incrustations of 
cornelian; and the hoop is enriched with thirty oriental 
sapphires of large size, en caSochon, and set in collets, giving 
to the gems a very prominent relief Thirty very large 
oriental pearls are arranged alternately with the sapphires; 
the intervening spaces are pierced in open work and en¬ 
graved, so as to represent foliage or flowers. To the lower 
margin of this hoop is appended the remarkable fr ing e 
composed of jeweled letters, already described, recording 
the ofiFering of the crown by King Reccesvinthus. To the 
upper margin are attached four golden cha^s of beautiful 
design, serving for its suspension, and united together above 
in an elegant foliated ornament, which is enriched with 
numerous pendant pearls and sapphires, and surmounted by 
a capital or knop of rock crystal, elaborately carved and 
polished, and terminating in a globe of the same material. 
The massive cross before mentioned, of Latin form, is 
suspended within the crown by a long slender chain, so as 
to hang a httle lower than the jeweled fringe of letters. 
This cross is set with six fine sapphires and eight pearls of 
remarkable dimensions, mounted in very high relief; 
jeweled pendants are also attached to the foot and limbs of 
the cross, and on its reverse is still to bo seen the acus by 
which it might bo attached when worn as a fibula on the 
royal robes. As nearly as I could ascertain the entire 
measurement of this remarkable combination of ornament, 
the length, from the gold hook for its suspension at the top 
to the lowest pendant sapphire attached to the cross below, 
is nearly 3 feet. The richness of the pure gold of which 
this mjissive ornament is formed, the brilliancy of the pale 
violet sapphires, uncut and irregular in their forms, the bold 
character of their motmtings, the striking contrast of the 
alternating pearls, so unequal in dimension, combine with 

0 0 
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the beauty of the whole design and workmanship, to render 
this crown with its accessories one of the most gorgeous and 
remarkable relics of its age. 

The crown and pendant cross, second in importance only 
to that above described, were probably worn by the Gothic 
queen, whose name is not known. The woodcut here given 
may suffice to show its fashion and proportions. In default of 
any more elaborate representation I have had recourse to 
that which accompanies M. Du Sominerard s notice in the 
Monde JUustre. The general airangement is the same as 
in the crown of the Wng, but the enrichments are less 
sumptuous ; in this costly ornament there is no inscription, 
nor any clnisonn6 work. The broad circlet is set with fifty- 
four rubies, sapphires, emeralds, and opals: eight pendant 
sapphires fringe its lower margin. It deserves observation 
that near both edges of this circlet, above and below, there 
are little loops which served doubtless to attach a lining 
or cap of some costly tissue within the golden hoop, pro¬ 
tecting the brows of the royal wearer. The pendant cross 
is of less sumptuous character than that attached to the 
crown of the king: it is, however, richly set on both its 
sides with sapphires, oriental onyxes, pearls, and pieces of 
mother-of-pearl, and it has sapphires appended to the foot 
and limbs. 

The six other crowns are of various sizes and fashions : 
they are regarded, with much probability, as having 
appertained to some children of the royal race. Three of 
these crowns are essentially different from those already 
described : instead of a bro^ hoop the circlet consists of an 
open frame-work of gold, formed with three horizontal 
hoops traversed by numerous uprights; and gems are set at 
the points of intersection. Each crown is enriched with not 
less than fifty-four precious stones and pearls, and has 
also the hanging fi inge of sapphires and the pendant cross. 
On one of the crosses is engiaved in large well formed 
characters the following dedication,— 

-f-IN DEI NOMINE OPPERET 80NNICA 8ANCTE MARIE IN SORBACES. 

After the word nomine a leaf is introduced as a stop, as 
often seen in ancient Roman epigraphy. Sonnica, M. Du 
Sommerard informed me, has been considered to be a male 
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appellative, the names of men among the Goths occurring 
not unfrequently with the terminal vowel :* the personage 
by whom this offering to the Virgin was made has not been 
identified ; and no satisfactory explanation, as far as I could 
ascertain, had been given by the antiquaries in France of 
the name Sorbaces, which doubtless indicated the locality 
where the church in which this precioxis relic had been sus¬ 
pended was situated. It appears, however, very probable 
that, as my fidend Mr. Weston S. Walford has suggested, 
Sorbaces may be Sorbas, a small town in the province of 
Almeria, in Andalucia, about twenty-five miles extant from 
the shores of the Mediterranean. There exist at that place, 
as we learn from the valuable Geographical and Statistical 
Dictionary of Spain, by Pascual Madozi (Madrid, 1846, 16 
vols. 8vo.), a church dedicated in honor of the Purissima 
Concepcion, and some ruins of a Moorish castle. 

The remaining three crowns are of much smaller size, and 
have no pendant crosses ; they are hoops of considerable 
breadth, jeweled, and ornamented with repoussi work and 
mother-of-pearl: one of them presents an arcade of little 
open round-headed arches, with elaborate ornament engraved 
or hammered up, in which foliated patterns prevail. The 
smaller crowns, as before observed, are of comparatively 
diminutive proportions, such as would only fit the heads of 
children. It will be remembered that in certain represen¬ 
tations of the Imperial family in the times of the Eastern 
Empire, not only the Byzantine Emperor and Empress, 
but each of the younger personages of their august race 
appears wearing a broa^ jeweled circlet, or a crown. 

There is no trace of enamel upon any of these rich orna¬ 
ments : the cloisonnd work already mentioned as similar to 
that occurring on Merovingian ornaments, and especially to 
the enrichment of the relics found in the supposed tomb 
of Childeric near Toumay,* is remarkable ; the incrustations 
appear to be chiefly of cornelian, in place of which bright 
red glass, or as some suppose, garnet set over gold foil, is 
more commonly found in the enrichments of this class. A 

• The namee of Beveral prodecessori of * Soc Chifflet** Anaatasii Childeriol, and 
Recceevinthuo, namely, Uuva, SuiatUa, the recently publuhed work by the AbW 
Chintna, and Tulca, may be cited in C<Kjhet, ‘'Le Tombean de Cbildenc L, 
support of this obaervation. Wombaand Roi des Pranas, restitud k l&ide de 
Egica also oocur among his successors cm VArch^ologio." 
the throne of the Viaigoths. 
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number of fictitious gems occur in the smaller ornaments, 
being, as M. Du Sommerard informed me, vitreous pastes of 
various colours; but the paste has suffered during long deposit 
in the earth, and the colours are scarcely apparent. A more 
remarkable fact, in regard to the ornamentation, is to be 
found in the profuse introduction of small plates of mother- 
of-pearl in place of real pearls. This substance is well 
preserved, and of considerable brilliancy. Our talented 
friend, Mr. William Burges, it may be remembered, invited 
our attention, in his valuable Memoir on the relics of 
Theodelinda at Monza,* to the use of mother-of-pearl, as 
recorded in the Treatise of Theophilus. I believe, however, 
that it is of very rare occurrence among the ornaments of 
the earlier peiiods which have been preserved to our times. 
The use of mother-of-pearl on works of such remarkable and 
sumptuous character as the Gothic crowns under consideration 
may be regarded as a proof of its rarity, and of the high 
estimation in which it was held in times when the com¬ 
parative difficulty of communication with the distant East 
must have given a greater value to this beautiful material 
than it possesses at the present time. 

There are few relics of the period now existing, deserving 
of comparison with the precious regalia which I have 
endeavoured to describe. The crown of the Lombard King 
Agilulfus, formerly in the Treasury at Monza and trans¬ 
ported to Paris by Napoleon, unfortunately perished when 
the collections at the Imperial Library in Paris were plun¬ 
dered in 1804; we can now only form a notion of its 
simil^ty in character and workmanship to the crowns of the 
Gothic race, through the imperfect representation which has 
been preserved by Frisi, and has been frequently copied.* 
The celebrated circlet of jeweled work at Monza, within 
which the fron crown of Lombardy is inclosed, is of great 
beauty of execution, but it differs materially in character 
from those found at Toledo, and falls short of them in the 
barbaric magnificence of enrichment, and in the impressive 


‘ Arobnological Joarni], vol. xir. p. 
14. Nucuerotu pieoea of mother-of-pearl 
occur with precioue geme on the circlet 
called the cmwn of Tbeodelloda, at Mon- 
sa. Theophilua, lih. iU. cap. 95, dU- 
tioctly apMka of the practice bj gold- 
Bmithe of cutting out pieoei of sheUi, 
and forming therowlth •* hTaigarits, in 


anro satis utilee.’ 

* Memorie deUa Chieea Monzeae, Ac., 
dal Canonico A. Friai, Milan, 1775, tar. 
It. p. 42. It is also figured in the note* 
on Paulus Diaoonus, Reram Italicarum 
Script, tom. i, p. 460. See also the 
Handbook of the Arts of the Middle 
Ages, translated from M. Laborte, p. 206. 
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effect of so sumptuous a display of natural gems remarkable 
for their dimensions and lustrous brilliancy.^ 

Of the usage of suspending golden crowns as votive 
offerings in churchy frequent notices are found in the lives 
of the Roman Pontiffs by Anastasius, and in ancient chroni-> 
cles and documents. They are usually described as having 
been placed over the altar, and in many instances mention 
is made of jeweled crosses of gold appended within such 
crowns, an accessory ornament which is found to accompany 
four of the Gothic crowns now under consideration. Fonta- 
ninus, in a learned Dissertation on the Iron Crown of 
Lombardy, cites numerous examples, serving to illustrate his 
observations on the other crowns formerly preserved with it 
in the Treasury at Monza, namely, those of King Agilulfus 
and Theodelinda his Queen.® The former, which was richly 
jeweled and ornamented with figures of the Apostles, bore 
the following inscription— aoilvlp * gkat • d’x • viR • olor * 
REX • TOTIVS • ITAL ’ OFPERET * S’CO ' lOHANNI • BAPTISTE ■ IN . 
ECCL' MODiciA. To each of these crowns was appended a 
jeweled cross, described as exceeding in weight, in both 
instances, that of the crown itself. It must be observed, 
however, that according to Muratori these precious objects 
had undergone certain restorations in the fourteenth century. 
The original fashion and adjustment were doubtless preserved, 
and also the inscription, in which the expression offbret 
is not without interest, as identical with that in the in¬ 
scription before noticed, formed by the letters appended to 
the crown of Reccesvinthus, and that on one of the crosses, 
which bears the name of Sonnica.® The crowns suspended 
as offerings in churches suggested doubtless the sumptuous 
pensile luminaries frequently designated from a very early 
period as cormce, and in which the form of the royal circlet 
was preserved, in much larger proportions, as exemplified 

1 The iron crown i« Sgnrod in the Moszese, p. 4S. The crown of Theode- 
Diaeertation by Fontaninu*. end in Du Unde, with the pendent cro«, in figured 
Sommernrd's Album, 10th eeriea, pi. 14. in Frui, p. 76. See lOao the Eiicyelo- 

• Ju»ti PonUnini Dlseertatio de Coro- pddie Thdologique, Dictionoaire d’Ot- 

nnFerree: Roma, 1718,pp. 01—97. See fivrerie, t. Conrounee. Many inetencea 
elio the Hierolezicon by Dominic and of crowns ofiTered in like uieuuer by eove- 
Charles Meoer, under ttie word Cbrcna ; reign princes might be cited. Clom, at 
Ducange'a Oloenry, under the worde the euggeiUun of St Remi, aeiit to the 
Cttroita, Rcyntoit, Sjoonocfyjdu, 4<t churoli of St Peter, nl Romo, “ Oironam 

♦ On the gold plotee corering the eureemenm gemmia, qtue Regnumnxrpel- 
Erangeliary presented by Theodelinda lari eolet* iiincmams, in vita 8. Re- 
to the church of Monza, the word OFFB- mi|^i. 

RtT oocuni Friai, Memorie della Cbieaa 
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by the remarkable corona still to be seen suspended in the 
Cathedral at Aix la Chapelle over the crypt in which 
the body of Charlemagne was deposited. This corona was 
the offering of the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa, by whom 
the imperial tomb was opened in 1165. 

The limits of this notice have not permitted me to advert 
to various points of interest to the student of ancient 
Christian Art, such as the forms and origin of crowns in 
early times, the distinction between imperial and royal 
crowns, and the signification of certain terms, Corona, 
Regnum, Diadcma, &c., upon which much has been written 
by Ciampini, Ducange, and other authors. 

I must lastly observe that not the least remarkable fact, 
connected with this precious assemblage of crowns to which 
I have sought to invite attention, is their perfect preserva¬ 
tion : they seem to have suffered no injury, nor have any of 
the gems with which they are so richly set been displaced. 
The French archaeologists appear to have left for future 
investigations to determine, on what occasion and in what 
locality so magnificent an offering was made by Recces- 
vinthus ; and to what cause, in some time of invasion or 
predatory disorder, its concealment at the Fuente de 
Guarrazar may be attributed. 

These votive crowns may have remained, as Mr. Weston 
S. Walford observed, when I first brought this subject under 
the notice of the Institute, scarcely more than half a century 
in the position for which they were destined by the Gothic 
king. In the Chronicle of Roderic, Archbishop of Toledo, 
which was finished by him in 1243, some notices occur of 
Reccesvinthus. At his instance three synods or councils 
were held at Toledo, and the chronicler remarks, “altaria 
Christ! ornaraentis variis decorabat.” Had the votive offering 
of the golden crowns been known to him, some allusion would 
doubtless have been made to so costly a gift. But they had 
probably disappeared long before. The invasion of Spain by 
the Saracens in the eventful reign of Roderic, last king of the 
Goths, took place about' forty years after the death of 
Reccesvinthus. They plundered the towns but spared the 
peasantry. Whether these crowns were at Sorbas or else¬ 
where, it is probable that they were taken for security to 
Toledo. That city soon capitulated, after the fatal defeat of 
Roderic in 712. Some one may have taken flight with the 
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treasure, and, haring buried the crowns for safety, may have 
lost his life before he could recover them or reveal the place 
of concealment. 

It were much to be desired, that these precious relics 
should be permanently secured for the Mus6e des Thermes 
at Paris, where so admii'able a series has been combined for 
public gratification, and where the archajologist always finds 
facilities and com-tesy rarely afforded in other countries. I 
regret to state that the purchase of the treasure cannot yet 
be regarded as accomplished. The vendor, on whose lands 
the hoard lay concealed, accepted the terms of transfer 
agreed upon, but, in delivering over the acquisition to the 
IVench Government, he declined for the present to receive 
payment of the price. Before the transaction had become, 
by actual receipt of the purchase moneys, a fait accompli, 
the discovery of the treasure became known to the Spanish 
Government. Reclamation was forthwith made, on the 
ground that the crowns were National Regalia, inalienable 
heir-looms of the State, of which it were impo.ssible imder any. 
circumstances that one nation should deprive another, with 
which it was allied in such close aud intimate relations as 
subsist between the Empire and Spain. So complex and 
important a question of Treasure Trove has probably never 
before occurred. Meanwhile the vendor prudently declined 
to receive the price agreed upon, and he demanded restitu¬ 
tion of the golden treasure, which, of course, the authorities 
by whom the affairs of the State Collections in France are 
administered, cannot render back. At the commencement 
of the late campaign in Lombardy, this intricate question 
awaited the Imperial decision. Amidst interests of more 
momentous import, the affair may possibly pass over, and 
the Gotliic regalia may be ijermitted to remaiu for the 
gratification of the visitors of the collections increasing daily 
in interest and importance at the Musee des Thermes. 

ALBERT WAT. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES PROM TUB SPANISH WRITERS 
RELATING TO RBCCBSVINTHUS, AND THE LAST KINGS 
OP THE GOTHS IN SPAIN.’ 

To the foregoing account of a discovery of unusual interest, it may not 
bo irrelevant to subjoin a fesr notices from the Spanish Chronicles, in 
regard to Recoesvinthus and the succession of the last sovereigns of the 
Gothic race. Considerable discrepancies are found in statements of sonic 
modern anthors on this period of Spanish history. The fullest of tlic 
Chronicles appears to be that of Rodeiic, Archbishop of Toledo, to which 
allusion has already been made. He was living a.d. 1243. With this it 
may be well to compare the chronicle of Rodericus Santius, finished in 
1469, that of Johannes Vasocus, who died in 1562, and the statements of 
Alphonsus a Corthagena, Michoelis Ritius Neapolitanus, and Franciscus 
Tarapha. All appear to agree generally in the leading historical events, 
and in the genealogy of the later Gothic princes. It will be seen by the 
following extracts that Reccesvinthus, or, as the name appears in tlie 
Chronicle of the Archbishop of Toledo, Rocensuindus, was son of 
Cindasvindus,* who in his later years shared the kingdom with his son, and 
died a.n. 657. Reccesvinthus succeeded as solo sovereign, and ho was 
eminent for his piety, as the Archbishop relates in the following passages in 
his Chronicle :— 

“ Cindasvindus Recensuindum filinm suum regno Gotthorum pneponit, 
regnans per se annis sex, mensibus novem, et cum filio sno Rccousuiudo 
annis quatuor, diebus quindecim.Obiit Tolcti. 

“ Rccensvindus post mortem patris successit in regno, lera Dcxcv.,’ ct 
regnarit annis xvUi. et mensibus zi., in universo xxiii. annis. ... Hie 
fidem eatholicam cx corde diligens a sciolis sanctie scripturm potobat dubia 
Bcripturarum et articulos fidei declarari, adeo quod eum divinte Scripturm 
semper collado delectabat: altoria Christi ornameutis variis deoorabal. 
..... Obiit Kal. Septembris, ibiquo [Bamba in territorio Palantino] 
scpultus fuiC lEi-a Dccxlii.” 

On the death of Reccesvinthus, a.d. 675, leaving a son of early age. 


1 These Chronielee may bo consulted 
In the " Rerum Hispsnioarum Sciiptorce, 
oz bibliotheca olarissimi viri Dn. RoberCi 
ReliAngU.’’ Frsneof. 1579. 

> This king’s name is written Chinda- 
sninto by ktoriana (Hiatoria de Eipa&a), 
who etatea (lib. vi a 20) that he by 
lUeaberga, his queen, throe eons, Recesa- 
rinthus, Thsodotredus, and Favila, and 
a daughter, wlioie name U not given, 
who married the Greek Ardebaatus, and 
was mother of Ervigius, who became king 


of the Gotha as above stated. The sup¬ 
posed daughter is called by the Cliroui- 
clera tlie oonso&rtna of CincUavindua It 
ia highly probable that Theodohedus 
was a brother of Becceavinthas. 

^ s. D. 6!t. Tho ora of Spain oom- 
menoed on Jan. 1, B.C. 38, that country 
having been conquered by Augustus, 
a.u.a 715. To reduce the era year to 
the year a.D., S8 must be deducted from 
tho formei-. 
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named Theodofredas, Banibo, a powerful chief, was chosen King ; he 
retired into a monastery, a.d. 685. Of his successor, Erviglus, we read as 
follows:— 

" Ilaic [Bambto] suecedit Errigius, eo quod esset Recensuindi sohrinus, 
sed tyrannide nun de jnre. Reliquerat onim Reconsuindos filium parrulum 
Theodofredom, cui regni suceossio debehatur. Coepit autem regnare Errigius 
tera Dcoxxiii., et regnarit annis vii. llio Cisilonem filiam suam magno 
riro Egicte, Bambie priocipis consobrino, dedit uxoretn, propter Recensuindi 
filium Theodofrodum, ne regni mus primordia itnpediret.” 

Errigius died about a.d. 602, and was succeeded by bis son-in-law, 
Egica, who reigned ten or thirteen years. Vitiza, son of Egica, was 
associated with him before liis death, and succeeded him. Through the 
machinations of Egica, the youthful heir of Reccesvinthus had been exiled 
to Coi-dora, where he built a palace, and married a lady of royal race, 
Ricilone, by whom he hod Roderic, who ultimately became king, known 
as “ The last of the Goths.” Vitiza caused the eyes of Theod^redus to 
be put out, an act of cruelty which Roderic arenged in like manner upon 
the usurper himself. 

“ Cum enim Theodofredus filius Recensuindi, qui in tetate parrnla a 
patre fucrat derclictus, et in jurenili mtate placidus, olegantis formic, et 
indolis gratioste, ab omnibus amoretur, timens Egica pater Vitizie ne 
jurenis tauti generis et tantie spei ad regni fastigium aspirarct, a propriis 
finibus Cordubam ezilio relegarit. Curoque sibi mansio Cordubia placuisset, 
ibi palatium mine fortitudinis fabricarit, quod et filius ejus letatis roboro 
adotescens et dilatarit, et obfirmarit, qui aliquandiu ibi moratus duxit 
uxorem de rcgali genere nomine Ricilonem, ex qua suscepit filium 
Rodericum.* Cum autem Vitiza regni guberaacula post patrem snum 
Egicam susoepisset, lemulationo, qua pater, cospit pers^ui Theodofredum, 

donee captum utroque lumine fecit orbum.Igitur Redoricus 

filius Theodofredi, quern Vitiza, ut patrom, privare oculis risus fuit, faroro 
Romani Senatus qui earn ob Reciusuindi (sic) grntiam diligobat, contra 
Vitizam decrevit publice rebellare. Qui riribus pneeminens cepit eura, et 
quod patri suo fccerat, fecit ei, et regno expulsum, sibi reguum electione 
Gotthorum et senatus auxilio vindicarit.”* 

By tho concurrent testimony of these early chronicles it thus appears that 
Roderic was the grandson of Reccesvinthus, whose regalia have been 
brought to light, as above related. Some later writers however represent 
him as the nephew. Mariana asserts, without stating any authority, that 
Reccesvinthus died without issue, and that Theodofredus, his brother, 
espoused Ricilona, and had issue Roderic. The date of Roderic’s accession, 
and that of his death, have been variously stated. Some modem writers 
relate that he obtained tho sovereignty and lost his life in the same year, 
A.o. 711, which is improbable. In tho “ Art de Verifier les Dates,” he is 
said to have been chosen king in 710 or 711, and bis fatal defeat by tlio 
Saracens is placed in 712. According to tho Spanish Chronicles, however, 
that event appears to have occurred in A.n. 714. 


* The Chronicle of SauUua gives Hell- who raigned before Roderic, during five 

lene m Iht Dftmd ot the mother of tUe years. « « tt* 

Last of the Qoths, and Btatoe that Theo- ® Ex Roderico Tolataoo no rebua His- 
dofreduB had by her another son, Costa, pou]®, vi eujara, pp. 117i 178, 187,190. 



THE RECENT DISCOVERIES AT ‘WROXETER' 

. BT THB EEV. HARRY M. BCABTH, M.A. 

On a former occasion I brought before the Institute some 
particulars regarding the city of Urioconium, and I then 
endeavoured to bring together the scattered notices of such 
discoveries as had been made from time to time, previously 
to the commencement of the excavations during the present 
year.’ At the meeting of the Society at Shrewsbury I had 
the gratification of accompanying the members in their visit 
to Wroxeter, where I was enabled by knowledge of the 
localities to point out the extent of the walls, the sites 
where certain discoveries, noticed in my former memoir, had 
been made, and such other particulars as were then known. 
Recent investigations have amply fulfilled the expectation 
of the interesting results by which a well organised effort to 
examine the extensive area of the city would be repaid, and 
I feel assured that a report of what has been already brought 
to light during the excavations now in progress will not 
prove unacceptable, as a sequel to my former memoir. 

In resuming, however, my notices of the vestiges of this 
great Roman city, so long neglected, a word of commendation 
is due to the meritorious exertions of those who have been 
foremost in promoting this highly interesting undertaking, 
and by whose liberality or sealous assistance the work of 
excavation has been carried forward. The names of Mr. 
Botfield, through whose generous proposition the project was 
originated, Mr. Wright, who first put the matter into a 
practical form, and Dr. Johnson, who has cai’efuUy and 
zealously superintended the exploration of Ui’ioconium, must 
be held in special and honourable remembrance. 

A detailed account of the late excavations has been given 
in the Archseologia Cambrensis, and also in tho Gentleman’s 
Magazine ; they have been more fully recorded in Mr. 

‘ CommunicAted to tho Saotlon of tuta at Carlisle, Julj 2D, 1859. 

Antiquities at the Meollng of the lastl- = See page 52, in this Tolume. 
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Wright’s Guide, recently published at Shrewsbury.® Many 
members of the Institute may doubtless be familiar with the 
chief particulars of the discoveries; my object, however, on 
the present occasion is to sum up the results of investigations 
so successfully commenced, my endeavour in my former 
memoir having been to bring together all that had been 
previously known. 

Before commencing the description of the excavations, it 
may be desirable to call attention to the extent of TJrioconiura, 
as compared with other provincial cities of the Koman 
Empire. The area, for example, was considerably greater 
than that of Pompeii; the walls of TJrioconium being three 
miles in circuit, whilst those of Pompeii are less than two 
miles ; the former enclosing a surface of 223 acres, whereas 
the superficial extent of Pompeii was only 160 acres. The 
circuit of the walls of Silchester is only one mile and a half; 
the area is 102 acres. (See Arch. Journal, vol. viii. p. 330.) 
The area of Kenchester, according to Mr. Wright, is only 
between twenty and thirty acres. 

The excavations commenced on the 3rd February last, 
by the examination of the foundations of the remains known 
as the “ Old Wall,” of which mention was made in my former 
memoir.'* (a. a. in the plan.) The foundation was discovered 
at fourteen feet below the surface. A trench was dug to 
the northward of the Old Wall, and three walls running 
parallel to it were successively met with. The Old Wall was 
next traced toward the west, and was found to continue 
nearly to the hedge of the field in which it stands, and which 
separates the field from the Watling Street Koad. Here it 
joined another wall, which diverged nearly at a right angle. 
A wall parallel to this was found at the opposite or eastern 
extremity of the Old Wall, running not quite at a right 
angle to that work. The three w^s running parallel to 
the Old Wall were traced the whole length of the building. 
Thus the plan of the building was found to be a parallel- 

’ Archisologm Cam'branii*, vol. t. Srd tiont. AMOODd kod enlarged edition baa 
aeries, p. 207, where tlie report by Mr. recently appeared. 

Wright and Dr. H. Johnson is given, * See pp. 87, CO, in this volume. An 
with s gi-oond-plso of ths foandations of interesting view of the " Old Wall,” m it 
buddings diaeovei’ed; see also Gant, appeared in 1721, was sent to the Society 
Mag. 1859, p. 447, and the “ Guide to tlio of Antiquaries by tJie l^v. Mr. Carte, 
Ruins of the Roman City of Urlooninm,” and is preserved in their collection of 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., Shrewsbury, drawings. The beat recent representa* 
J. 0. Sandford, 1889,12mo. The volume tdon of the Wall is the etching given in 
last noticed contains nameroua iUnstra- Mr. Hartshome's Sologia Antique, p 132. 
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ogram (b), composed of a central area and two side aisles, 
resembling the foundation of a church of the Basilica type. 
The central area {medius-porticm) measured 226 ft. long, by 
30 ft. wide; of the two lateral passages, that to the soutli was 
uniformly about 14 ft. wide, and that to the north 13 ft. 9 in., 
at the western, and 16 ft. at the eastern extremity. Thus the 
proportions of the whole area were 226 ft. by 60 ft. To the 
east there is an adjoining enclosure (c) 26 ft. by 60ft., which 
may have been the chamdicum, a room usually attached to 
Basilicas. The length of the building, including this, would 
therefore be 262 by 60 ft. The centr^ area is just the width 
of the side aisles t^en together. The w^alls of these which 
remain probably supported columns, and were, in fact, only 
the base upon which they rested. I have heard that rows of 
columns were found in. this field, and that these were dug up 
to form the coping stones of the enclosure walls ; a labourer 
mentioned to me some years since the fact of their lying in 
rows.® The central portion of the building had been neatly 
paved, in its whole extent, with small red bricks, 3 in. long 
by 1 in. wide, set edgeways in herring-bone fashion. Hero 
and there a few pieces of broken roofing tiles were found. 

Neither of the side passages appeared to have been 
uniformly paved. A tesselated pavement was found at the 
eastern end of the northern aisle, and a fragment of a similar 
floor has been met with about the middle of the southern 
aisle. The walls separating these aisles from the central 
portion were 4 ft. thick; the outer wall, of which a portion 
remains, is only 3 ft. thick; the outer wall to the noi*th, 
3 ft 9 in. In the middle of this wall appears to have been 
a doorway. 

At the western end of the central area were found 
squared stones, which appeared to have been the basements 
of two columns, and this may have formed the entrance 
from the Forum, and this entrance faced the point where 
another building with a colonnade was found some years 
since.® Several fragments of large columns, stone plinths, 
and one capital found by the side of the Old Wall, sufficed 
to show that the building was not devoid of architectural 
ornament. At tlie east end of the central area was a step, 

‘ Itnill be remembered that the perie- etoue liigb, end that the columns in that 
tjlum of the palace of Diocletian at Spa- instouce support orohee. 
latro rests upon a wall tome courses of * Set p, 01 in this volume. 
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formed of a large square stone, which led to an opening 
in the wall, apparently a doorway, leading into an unpaved 
enclosure towards the east (c), as before mentioned, which 
seemed to have been an open court, as Mr. Wright sup¬ 
posed, but which I have little doubt was the chalcidtcumJ 
The northern wall of this large building is prolonged towards 
the east, and meets a wall at right angles; the space enclosed 
seems to have formed an open court or garden. The entire 
length of this north wall, as far as it has been traced, is more 
than 300 ft.; a hedge prevented further excavation. The 
pavement of a street (n d) has been discovered running 
parallel to this wall, so that the building appears to have stood 
at the angle made by the junction of two streets, and 
probably at one extremity of the Forum.® 

Sufl&cient has been shown of this building to warrant the 
belief that it may have formed the Basilica or Hall of Justice 
of the Roman city. I need not say that such Basilicas were 
common, for every Roman city had its Town Hall; and it 
is believed that some of these after the introduction of 
Christianity were converted intd churches. The Roma.n 
station of Borcovicus, per lineam valU, Housesteads in 
Northumberland, has a somewhat similar, but much smaller 
building, in the centre of the station.® 

Contiguous to this building the foundation of another of 
considerable size has been discovered, (i m the plan.) The 
form has been distinctly ascertained, and may probably be that 
of a large dwelling-house. There is first the entrance court, 
paved with brick, in which a horse-shoe was found; at the 
side of this court are small chambers, which may have been 
occupied by slaves, or served as stores, for in these bones 
and other refuse have been found. The second court (j) seems 

chalcidicWTt^ Wid the plan of tho iatiiica 
at roinpoii, ibid., p. ISL That huilding, 
tb« largest Btractut«inPompeli,iMaaurta 
220 ft. by 80 ft, and waa lituated on tbo 
moat aheltared side of ths Forum, at ita 
Muth-wast angle. The batUica at TreTO* 
meaaures 180 ft. by 00 ft; the euppoied 
banlicci of Uriooonium (2t0 ft by 60 ft.) 
waa longer than either of theae but not 
ao wide. 

' The form and dimanaiotiB of this 
bmlding are ahown in tha gronnd-plM 
given in the ArohEologia Cambreuau, 
voL T. third serioi, p. 210 j Gent. Mag. 
May, isSO, p. 451. 

• Bmoe’s Homan Wall, p 190. 

Q Q 


7 The chalcidiea were chambeie aapa- 
rated by partitions from the body of 
some batUica, or other large building 
The namei, as stated by Fvatua, waa da- 
rired from the city of Chalcia. Vitru- 
yiua directs that they ahoidd be_ oon- 
atruotad at the ends of iatiliea, if the 
area were diaproportionately long. An 
Inaoription diacovered at Pompeii records 
the building and dedication of a duUci- 
dieuM and erypCo porticui; the former 
being, aa abown by the plan of tbo build¬ 
ing, the vestibule. Such an anoloaed 
apace waa necessary for the aafo custody 
of goods remaining unsold. See Dr. 
Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquitiea, under 
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to have had the imphmuvi in the centre, but it has not yet 
been excavated; and on the north side the dwelling-rooms 
were laid open, under which were the hypocausts, described 
by Mr. Wright. One of these (e) had supported the floor of a 
room 37 ft. by 25 ft. including a semicircular projection at tho 
end, common in Homan houses.^ The floor of this room had 
been formed of concrete, but it had disappeared, with tho 
exception of a mass, which was found adhering to the north¬ 
eastern comer. This floor, or mspensura, had been supported 
by more then 120 pilltus, formed of flat square tiles, three 
feet high, and in perfect condition. During the suspension 
of the works, which unfortunately occurred, these pillars 
W’ere nearly all overturned, and some of the bricks carried 
away. A passage through the eastern wall of this hypocaust 
led into another (f), the entrance being by an arch turned 
with tUes. This entrance is approached on the outer side by 
three steps, each of a single stone. Another small room 
was found to the east of this, eight feet square, with a 
herring-bone pavement, similar to that in the area of the 
Basilica. A third hypocaust was foimd under a room of 
small size (o), and a passage with a drain under it, occupying 
the whole breadth, and running at right angles to the Old 
Wall The floor of this drain is formed of large roofing tUes, 
the flanged edges turned upwards. To the south of this 
passage a fourA hypocaust was found.® 

The side of the Old Wall has on its face arches, which 
seem to be the springings of vaulted roofs, and transverse 
walls have been discovered, answering to all these arches, and 
evidently belonging to a series of vaidted chambers. In one 
of them was found a quantity of charred wheat, possibly 
indicating that these chambers had served as granaries. 

The walla of the buildings, even those serving as partitions, 
are in no instances less than three feet thick, and tho 


' A Urge onrred stone which bad 
formed pert of this apao now lies beside 
it. It is of the sandstone of the countiy, 
Md measures 7 ft. 2 in. by 5 ft. 9 in.; it 
is one foot in thichness. Mortar adheres 
to the upper surTaos, and an iron cramp 
still remaios fixed in it Unfortunately 
them stones have, for the most part, been 
earned away for building purposes. 
Large steps and comer stones are re¬ 
moved, which if kept tn situ, would prove 
of great servioe in forming a correct idea 
of the buQdinge, but unfortunately the 


excavations are not allowed to be kept 
open, and, as the foundations must be 
covered up, these stones are thought too 
valuablo to bo buried again. 

’ A series of baths has aioce been laid 
open at the eastern portion of the bnild- 
ing. These are small and seem only 
adapted to the roquirements of a private 
dwelling. At present there is some diffi* 
cultyin tracing the drain, and ascertaining 
the means by which these baths were 
supplied with water. 
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raasonry well put together. The inside walls were covered 
with a thick layer of mortar, painted in fresco; the frag¬ 
ments which remained had preserved the colours very fresh. 
The ornaments are simple and tasteful; on one piece of 
cement three or four large letters had been scratched with 
some instrument, but this was wantonly broken before they 
had been deciphered.® lu one of the rooms the interior 
wall was tesselated,* The cubes were of black and whit© 
stone, arranged chequerwise. Mr. Wright considers this to 
be a mode of ornamentation of unique character ; if, how¬ 
ever, my recollection is correct^ I observed this land of 
wall-decoration in a Roman villa discovered at Box, in 
Wiltshire, five nodes from Bath. 

Roofing tdes have been found, but the houses appear to 
have been generally roofed with thick slabs of micaceous 
sandstone or flag from the coal measures, ascertained to have 
been brought from Barrow, near Bridgenorth. These are 
scattered about in considerable numbers, sometimes lozenge¬ 
shaped, but more frequently in the form of elongated hexa¬ 
gons. A considerable quantity of window glass has been 
found, occasionally in large fragments, and exceeding an 
eighth of an inch in tliickness, of good quality, although 
time and decay have destroyed its transparency. Numerous 
relics of iron have been discovered, consisting of clamps, 
rivets, and nails, with other objects, now to bo seen in the 
Museum at Shrewsbury. 

Lead and tin have also been found during the recent 
excavations; some relics formed of lead had been brought to 
light previously, and it will be remembered by those who 
attended the meeting of the Institute at Shrewsbury, that a 
leaden sarcophagus found at Wroxeter was exhibited in 
temporary Museum j within this was an urn filled with 
calcined bones. The existence of lead mines in the Stiper- 
stones on the Welsh borders, where pigs of lead have ^en 
found,® might account for the occurrence of numerous objects 
of that metal at Urioconium. Mr. Wright mentions especially 
a small bowl of lead, of simple form, about three inches in 
diameter, of which he has given a representation. Among 


* Th® renuuns of tlUs wall insertion 
ore Sgurad in th® report by Mr. Wright 
and Dr. JobMOU. ArchasoL Camb. toL ▼. 
third aeri«», p. 218. 


* lUd., p. 216. 

* NoUcod In Arobffiol. Journsd, toLxt. 
p. S3. 

“ Gent Mag. May, 1869, p. 456. 
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the relics deposited in the Museum at Shrewsbury are two 
heads and some bones of tlie hos longifrons, a species 
now extinct,^ A dog’s skull, about five inches long,® may 
deserve notice, also the antlers of a very large red deer 
{cercus elaphus), and portions of a species of elk, conjec¬ 
tured to bo the strongyloceros sptslaus. Some tiles have 
been found with the impressions of dogs’ feet, and also the 
marks of the foot of a kid or young fawn. 

As is usual on all Homan sites, great quantities of pot¬ 
tery have been found, and some of a peculiar kind, white, 
and of a porous texture, and which is ascertained to have 
been made of the clay fonnd at Brosely, where the Ho¬ 
mans probably had a pottery; specimens also of black 
Upchurch ware have occured, and Samian in abundance. I 
noticed a fragment of a mortariuvi, having the surface set 
with granular pieces of silex to assist the process of tritu¬ 
ration. Among other fictile relics was found the mouth of 
a large amphora, in the form of a boldly executed mask 
of a female face. Some portions of glass vessels have also 
been dug up. Personal ornaments have been discovered 
in great variety, also spindles, and weights (one 11^ oz. in 
stone, another 20^ oz. in lead, and a third 2-| oz.), similar 
to those found lately in the Tiber, and exhibited by the 
Rev. J. Beck in the museum of the Institute at Carlisle.® 
In the British Museum a weight is preserved found at 
Wroxeter. Among the more remarkable discoveries, however, 
may be mentioned the skeletons and human bones, which 
deserve notice on account of the peculiar position in which 
they have been foimd, and may serve to show the sudden¬ 
ness of the surprise, and the fierceness of the conflict 
when the city was destroyed. Mr. Wright observes that, 
so long as the labours of the excavators were confined to 
the large public buildings to the nortli of the Old Wall, no 
bones wore met with which could be identified as human, 
but when they came upon tlie domestic buildings to the 
south of these, they discovered skeletons in one of the 


' The bonae of an ox were found with 
a layer of burnt wood in one of the 
bypocaoeti. 

* A bfts-rolief of a do^ carryino a 
TomiK deer thrown over hie bo^ has 
bera Utely fonnd at Bath: the head of 
thia hound seema to present some re¬ 


semblance in form to the cranium fonnd 
at Wroxeter. 

* See the catolo^e of artioles found 
at Uriocouium, and now in the Mueeum 
at Shrewsbury; given in the Ouide to 
the Ruins, by Mr. Wright. 
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smaller hypocausts (h). The bones of at least three or four 
individuals were disinterred, and the skull of a child was 
found at a spot which appeared to be the corner of a court. 
In the small hypocaust adjoining E,on the East, three skeletons 
were found, one of which appeared to he seated or crouch¬ 
ing in a corner, the other two lying extended by the side of 
the wall; it appeared from the skull and jaw of the former, 
that these were the remains of a very old man ; the others 
appeared to be of females.' At a short distance from the 
skeleton of the old man lay, in a small heap, 132 copper 
coins, extending from Claudius to Valens, i. e., from about 
52 A.D. to 379.* With these were found small iron nails 
and decayed wood, showing apparently that the coins had 
been enclosed in a wooden coffer. These skeletons were no 
doubt the remains of persons who had sought safety by hiding 
themselves in the hypocausts, and had there perished. Mr. 
Wright observes, that the discovery of these coins with the 
skeleton is a fact of considerable vdue, as showing what was 
the currency ordinarily carried about by a private individual, 
and what was the current money at the time in Britain. 
The fact is also deserving of attention, since it may give us 
some clue to the date of the desti’uction of the city. That 
event could not be earlier than a.d. 379, and may not have 
been much later. It certainly is an interesting coincidence, 
that, in A.D. 383, a few years after the date of the latest 
coin discovered, Maximus, then in command of the Eeman 
forces in Britain, having stirred up the spirit of revolt, with¬ 
drew the garrisons from the cities, and took all the Eoman 
soldiers into Gaul, with those Britons who were fit to bear 
ai'ins. Britain is represented to have been left destitute of 
troops and unable to defend herself. Maximus, in a.d. 388, 
lost the object of his ambition vvith his hfe, but many years 
elapsed before Britain was again adequately garrisoned; 
native troops, moreover, which Maximus had brought into 
Gaul, refused to return to Britain,* and settled in Armorica, 
probably on account of the wretched state of their own 

> TwomoreEkeletoiis have been found thii period are the writiogB of the fol- 
in another email hypocaust, which ha* lowing historians of tho eanior part of 
ainoe b«eu opened. the &fth century. See Zoilnius, Hist. 

t A catalogue of theee coins has been Nov. lib. i. c. 64 ; Socrates, Hist. Eoo. 
given by Kr. Roach Smith in Mr. Wright’s lib. L c. 2 ; Soiomenus, Uiat. Eoc. lib. L 
Ouido to the Ruins of TJriooonium, p. 87. e. 5. Thene passages may be Been in the 

’ The chief authorities in regsid to Monumenta Uiat. Brit 
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country. In A.D. 396 the Britons sent ambassadors to Rome 
for succours against the Piets and Scots, the country having 
been drained so completely by Maximus. This was only 
seventeen years later than the latest coin which has been 
deciphered in the hoard above mentioned. 

We know that there were constant internal troubles pre¬ 
vious to the final withdrawal of the Roman power. It was 
then that efforts were made by the Romanised Britons to 
select their new ruler; and when a man of more than 
ordinary capacity had been found, in Constantine, called the 
Usurper, originally a common soldier, he could not remain 
content with British rule, but aspired at more extended 
empire.* Then again the British cities were left weakened 
by the withdrawal of their garrisons, and, in a.d. 409, the 
Britons and some of the Celtic nations revolted from the 
Romans. Zosimus relates that the barbarians beyond the 
Rhine ravaging everything at pleasure, compelled both the 
inhabitants of the Britannic Island, as well as some of the 
Celtic nations, to revolt from the Romans and to live inde¬ 
pendent The people, therefore, of Britain, taking up arms, 
freed the cities from the invading barbarians. This defection 
of Britain and the Celtic nations took place during the time 
of Constantine’s usurpation, the barbarians rising up in con¬ 
sequence of his neglect of government® Zosimus states that 
the whole of Armorica and other provinces of Gaul, imitating 
the Britons, liberated themselves in like manner, expelling 
the Roman priefects, and setting up a civil policy according 
to their own inclination. In a-D. 411, Britain was reduced 
to the greatest extremity. The termination of the Roman 
dominion may be fixed in the year A.D. 426 or 427.® 

Besides the skeletons in the hypocaust, the remains of a 
child were found, and other human bones ; but one of the 
most remarkable iucideuts is the discovery of numerous 
skulls near the point where is the passage across the Severn, 
which appears to have been guarded by a fort or tower. 
During the temporary interruption of the excavations at the 
Old Wall, the labourers w'ere employed upon the southern 
extremity of the city, where there are traces of fortifications 

* Zoeimos, lib. 'W. oc. 1—6 ; Sozome- of the ooine, howerer, thinks that they 
nuB, lib. iz. e. 11. indicate the very latest period of Roman 

' PsuU Orotii Hiat. lib. v. c. 22. Oro- occupation. (See Guide to Uriconiom, 
aiuB lived about A..B. 417. p. 40; Numismatic Cbonicle, vul. u. 

’ Mr, Hoaoh Smith, from ezaxninaiion i>. 81.) 
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which secured the passage of the river. I have ever re¬ 
garded this as one of the most interesting points of the city. 
When the top of the highest mound was trenclred, the walls 
of a square tower were partially uncovered. Here was found 
the bearded head of a statue in stone, with a horn upon the 
brow, which led to the conjecture that it may have heen a 
figure either of a River Grod or of the God Pan.’ A clay mould 
for casting coins was also found here, having the impress of a 
coin of Julia Domna, the wife of Sevorus. A silver coin of 
this empress was found in the excavations of the Old Wall, 
which fits the impress exactly.* 

I have alluded to the excavations made by the side of the 
river, at what may be called the Water Tower. Near this the 
remains of a bridge were believed formerly to exist In 
the orchard adjoining the Severn, and on the opposite side 
of the Watling Street Road, five skulls were found, with 
fragments of others. Of these skulls four were distorted in 
form. The excavations being continued in the orchard, 
sixteen more skulls and skeletons were discovered. These, 
as far* as they have been examined, are not all deformed; 
some are distorted like those before noticed, and it has been 
alleged that this distortion may bo the effect of posthumous 
pressure ; but a different opinion has also been entertained.” 
It was more probably some congenital deformity; these crania 
may be those of a particular tribe, or race of men. If this be 
the case, a very curious enquiry is suggested for our con¬ 
sideration. We know that some races distorted the skull 
in infimey; and it would bo a vory interesting question to 


7 It appears to me, however, to be 
mediteviJ, and I snepect was either 
brought here, or carved when the ohuroh 
was built. liiere are many amall ecu]p- 
tures in the church tower, which seem 
to have been brought from some other 
building. 

• Uenoe some persons have inferred 
that Uriooomum bad the privilege of 
multiplying the imperial coin. It wiU be 
remembered that clay moulds were found 
in 1847 at Rytoo, near Oondover, not fiu' 
from 'Wroxeter, one with the head of 
Julia Domna See p. 62, in this volume. 
Clay moulds were afso found in 1722. 

* The reasons alleged are as follows;— 
Posthumous pressure can scarcely^ be 
admitted as the cause of this distorUon, 
because pressure would break the skulls 
into fragments^ not distort them, as they 


are absolutely inflexible. A ekull taken 
out of the ground is like wet biscuit ; 
it is not practicable to bend it In tbs 
least. How then could these aknUa be 
thus completely altered in shape t Be- 
sidec, if tonee did become soft in the 
ground and were liable to beoome 
changed In shape, these results would 
often happen, which we do not find to 
be the case. Rones out of a ohurchyard 
would very fmpiently bo found dJsto^d, 
and anatomists would find skdetona 
spoiled if left too long in macerating. 
It most be remsmbsied also that if pres- 
aore were to act, it would not distort but 
collapse, t'.s., press in the »dea of the 
skull, and this may bo seen, but never 
without fracture. It may therefore be 
concluded that the effect is not due to 
preseuro. 
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ascertain, if practicable, by anatomical comparison, to what 
race these people belonged. Tlie attention recently bestowed 
on cranioscopy by Dr. Thumham, Mr. Barnard Davis, and 
other skilful comparative anatomists, may hereafter enable 
us to form some just conclusion on this subject.^ 

The skeletons found in the excavations near the river were 
not lying in a confused heap, but the bodies had apparently 
been decently laid out at the time of the interment, and buried 
possibly at the spot where the conflict had taken place. This, 
it must be admitted, seems scarcely consistent with the con¬ 
jecture which some have entertained, that these remains may 
pi-esent to us vestiges of the savage slaughter of the in¬ 
habitants, who, when the city was attacked probably by a 
surprise from the north-west, may after obstinate defence 
have rushed to the bridge, and there perished before a 
passage could be effected. This, it may be remembered, 
was the direct road to Caerlcon, where the second legion 
was stationed, and also to the garrisoned towns, Glevura, 
and Durocornovium or Corinium. Much, doubtless, remains 
concealed, which might serve to throw light upon the final 
catastrophe, not less than on the condition of this great 
city and its inhabitants; and the hope must be expressed 
that the increasing interest of the investigation may en¬ 
courage public liberality, so as to enable the Committee to 
pursue their undertaking. 

The following conclusions may, as I conceive, be drawn 
from the results of the excavations, so far as they have 
extended. The fact seems established, that the remarkable 
fragment of masonry known as the “ Old Wall ” formed 
part of a large public building of the basilica type, with a 
chalcidicum at its East end, and beyond this a court or 
atrium. It is worthy of remark that this structure faced 
the portico of the building discovered in 1854, as described 
in this Journal; * the space between the two being about 
forty yards. A street of considerable width has also been 
traced on the northern side of the basilica, paved with 
small rolled stones from the river, occupying the central 


' Repreaentationa of crania found at at Stone, Bucks, and it is figured in Uis 
Wroxeter maj be seen in Mr. Wright's Crania Britannico, p. 38, where a notice 
Quids to tbs Ruins, pi 12. A distorted of distortions of skull is given by 
cranium, cloeelj resembling those at Mr. Davis. 

Wroxeter, was found with Saxon remains * See p. 61, in this volume. 
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part of the 8treet(D, D,), with a row of kerb stones, and a 
space on each side apparently unpaved. 

The front portion of tho building now under excavation 
runs flush with the front of the basilica^ and extends to the 
length of 80 feet. This I have supposed to be a large 
private dwelling, possibly that of the chief magistrate; a 
careful consideration of the plan soems to lead to such 
an opinion, although Mr. Wright appears to think other¬ 
wise. There is first the entrance court or perisiylwn, with 
the chambers around it^ one of which contained charcoal; in 
another were bones, horns, &c. The court (i in the plan), 40 ft. 
square, was paved neatly with bricks in herring-bone fashion, 
which in places had been damaged and repaired while the 
llomans had possession. Mr. Wright supposes that the larger 
entrance was for horses and carts, and part of a horse shoe 
has been found there. This court would therefore resemble 
that of old houses, especially in France, which had a court 
in fi-out and small buildings in the wings, forming a 
square. Two portions of capitals were found here, which 
may have ornamented the entrance. The steps of an 
approach to the court from the south-west were found, very 
much worn ; this may have led from the space in front into 
the court; the entrance for carriages was by a gentle incline. 
Beyond this court eastward seems to have been tho central 
court, with the impluvium (j),® coinciding in fashion with that 
of the Pompeian house at the Crystal Palace, to which it 
bears some resemblance. Beyond this, at the north-east extre¬ 
mity, and near to the “Old Wall,” appear to hare been private 
baths (a, H,), and a drain for conveyance of water has been 
found not far from them. On the north side of these courts- 
were the large room and other chambers, underneath which 
the hypocausts (b, f) before described were foimd. Tho whole 
appears to have been a large private residence, very substan¬ 
tially built, and the front, being flush with the basilica, I am 
inclined to think, looked towards the forum, on the opposite 
side of which stood the temple or other building, the site of 
which is now occupied by Mr. Stanier’s new farm buildings. 

As the excavations proceed southwai'd no doubt this may 
be determined by the remains of other buildings being 
found; and if, as I am disposed to believe, the east side of 

* TliU is stated as fares oould be ascei'tained from the state of the ezearationi, 
on oodusion of m; visit, July, 1869. 

TOL. XTI. B It 
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the forum is actually being excavated, the most interest¬ 
ing discoveries may be anticipated. 

The forum of Urioconiura was probably larger than that 
of Pompeii, for the city itself was larger; at Pompeii there 
were twelve public buildings in and around the forum. As 
yet only three or four buildings have been brought to light 
in the forum of Urioconium.* Pompeii had an amphitheatre 
as well as two theatres within its walls; we may reasonably 
conjecture that Urioconium had one public structure of each 
description. Two streets appear to have led into the forum, 
namely that between the ford and the city gates, near which 
the monumental stones wore found, called the Watling 
Street, and tliat of which the pavement has been laid bare, 
which ran past the basilica and entered the forum at the 
northern extremity, keeping the lino of the present road 
from Ironbridge to Shrewsbury. The excavations, I regret 
to state, at present are under great disadvantages. The 
excavation Committee dare not carry away the soil because 
the excavated portions are again to be covered up, according 
to agreement The soil therefore accumulates greatly 
through the depth at which the foundations lie, and must 
bo heaped upon some other portion of the ground not 
excavated, but under wliich remains exist, and it has 
therefore to be removed repeatedly, at a serious sacrifice of 
time and labour, whilst the expense is increased propor- 
tionably. By being obliged to cover up within a certain 
time whatever has been excavated, tho general effect of these 
most interesting excavations is entirely lost. How much 
were it to desired that some arrangement might be effected, 
with a view to keeping the excavated portions open for some 
longer period, so as to enable the antiquary to trace at one 
view the plan of Urioconium with its public edifices, pre¬ 
senting the first exemplification of a Roman city in Britain. 
It is not too much to say that it may now justly be regarded 
as a national monument, supplying evidence of no slight 
value as subsidiary to history; and that the explorations 
now in progress are well entitled to public consideration and 
assistance. An effort, more especially, on the part of the 


* TIicm art til* basilica, the temple found loino years ainco. The poaitiou of 

or other building oppoaito, the larro houae tbeae buildings, gives the rectangular 

now under excavation, and the building aliapc and tho probablo space wlxiob the 

with a bypocaust, deeeribad as a bath. f'>rum of the city would occupy. 
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learned and antiquarian societies of our country might 
doubtless avail, in the present difficult position of the enter¬ 
prise, to secure more liberal facilities, and preserve the 
remains which may be discovered from being interred anew 
without delay. I would also invite attention to the fate of 
the columns, sculptured stones, and relics of ancient build¬ 
ings, which are not removed to the Museum at Shrewsbury, 
and which for the most part are carried away for building 
purposes.® It were very desirable that all such fragments 
might be preserved in situ ; on the spot each tells its tale, 
and has an essential value. Numerous objects of largo 
dimensions, scarcely suitable for preservation in a museum, 
where they would occupy too much space, might thus 
convey instruction and gratification to the future visitor of 
this remarkable Roman site. 

An inscribed column, apparently a Roman mile-stone, 
with a few letters discernible, is preserved in Mr. Oatloys 
garden. Considering how few remain of the many thou¬ 
sands tliat must once have existed in Britain (not more I 
believe than three), this is a very interesting relic and 
should be carefully preserved. It is figured in Mr. Wright s 
“ Guido to the Ruins of Uriconium,” and that interesting 
little volume contains also an engraving of the font in Wrox- 
eter Church, formed of the base and part of the shaft of a 
large Roman column. 

Some conclusions may perhaps be suggested as to the 
destruction of the city and the great accumulation of earth 
above the ruins. The opinion has sometimes been put forth 
that the Roman houses in Britain were not wholly built of 
stone, but consisted of stone and wood ; they were wooden 
superstructures on stone foundations. This may very 
probably have been the case where wood of excellent 
quality, like English oak, was in abundance. Whilst the 
large public edifices were entirely built of stone, the upper 
portions of private buildings were probably of wood ; hence 
a city like Urioconium, if chiefly built of w’ood, wheu set on 
fire, would be burnt to the basement story, and the whole 
area be covered with a deep stratum of ashes with scattered 
roofing tiles, the blackened walls of the chief buildings alone 

* The gateway of tho oburohyard at dcaerro to be tranwferred lotke Muaeuro, 
Wroreter ia formed of oohimna with and aro scarcely suituble to the api>roacii 
cai>italfl of diffcrc&t atylea; tboso might to a pariah church* 
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standing out of the dark mass of burnt matter. The rains 
and snows of a few seasons would soon decompose this mass, 
and make it capable of vegetation, which would become of a 
very rank description, rapidly forming an accumulation on 
the surface of the ruins. Such desolate spots were doubtless 
shunned as places of habitation, and superstition generally 
clothed them with imaginary terrors. The Saxon population 
avoided the site of the Roman city as unsuited to their habits 
of life; Charlton Hill and Donnington, in the vicinity of 
Wroxeter, were more favourable places for Saxon settlements, 
as their names suggest, than desolate Urioconium, which 
served as a harbour for robbei-s and outcasts, or a quarry 
for building materials in mediaeval times. After centuries 
the site was gradually brought under cultivation, but not 
before a deep stratum of vegetable matter had accumulated 
over its blackened foundations. Local tradition may deserve 
mention, that the city was destroyed by fire, and the 
“ Bl^k Lani” the local name given to the ground comprised 
wi^in the circuit of the walls, and especially to the portion 
adjoining the “ Old Wall,” which is remarkable for its 
fertility, may be the result of the conflagration. 

We regret that as yet no more inscriptions or altars have 
been found, or any other lettered memorial, except the frag¬ 
ments of vases, bearing pottera' stamps, and the few letters 
on the wall stucco, before mentioned. A rich harvest of 
inscribed stones may probably be obtained when the Com¬ 
mittee feel themselves in a position to examine the line of 
Roman road without the walls, where the sepulchral 
monuments were found in 1752. We know by what 
imperfect mode of examination these were procured. The 
ground was only pierced here and there with iron rods, 
near the place where the first inscribed stone had been 
turned up by the plough.* A more systematic investiga¬ 
tion would doubtless be productive of many interesting 
memorials; at present, however, the investigations within 
the city walls must occupy much time, and will probably 
exhaust the limited resources at the disposal of the excava¬ 
tion Committee. The sculptured capitals lately taken out 
of the river, would lead us to suppose that a temple existed 


* Th» Boman road ia said to b» trace¬ 
able tUroagh one of the adjoiniug fenna; 
the borders of it, if caref^lj examined. 


would probably yield some eepolcbral 
remaiue and iuecribed stoues. 
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not far from the present ford, and opposite what may be 
called the Water Tower. 

It has been well observed by Mr. Wright that, by the 
examination of the objects brought to hght during the late 
excavations, “ we obtain an insight into the condition of the 
inhabitants of Boman Britain, and to what degree they 
enjoyed the luxuries and comforts of lifo.^ We see that 
they possessed a great majority of the refinements of 
modern society, far more than can be traced among the 
population of the.middle ages. We are taught even the 
character of their food by remains of edible animals. The 
comparison of other objects enables us to .judge to a great 
degree of the state and extent of manufactures and com¬ 
merce. We are thus enabled to form a truer notion of the 
manner in which this country had been inhabited and 
governed during nearly four centuries; and we have the 
further hope of eventually discovering monuments which 
will throw some light on the more particular history of the 
neighbourhood in these remote ages.” ® 


^ Th* penonal ormunentB uroally 
found on Roman aites have oocurnd in 
great variety at Wroxeter. The diacuTory 
of coneidemble rtmalui, os eupposed, of 
wluilow glazing i« a faut dgaerviog of 
zpeoial mention, among evidenoee of the 
riviliaed condition of the inhabitantg of 
Urioooninm. Tesselated floors aleo of 
good workmanebip have been diecoverad, 
which may be regarded aa oomporatively 
unoominon decorations in more remote 
parte of Britain, and rarely found in the 


northern dUtricta of the oountry. 

‘ Ouide to Uriconium, p. 7S. A second 
e<iitian of the Guide hes jnet been iaiued, 
in which are enuuierated the recant 
diecoveriea and articlee added to the 
Mueeum, and an engraving given of the 
column mentioned at p. 67 in Uiis volnme. 
The wheel of a chariot, or other carriage, 
hoe very lately been exhumed, having 
an iron tire, 3 feet 3 iocbet in diameter. 
The referenoez given to the Ouide in 
this memoir are to the first edition. 


Wo have the gratification to announce, that wliile this memoir was in the 
press, tile facilities so much desired have been most courteously conceded 
hj the Duke of Cleveland. His Grace, at the request of several influential 
arphseologists, has liberallj granted to the Excavation Committee four acres, 
with permission that the remains discovered shall be kept open to view for 
public instrnction and gratification, so long os may be tbonght desirable. 
It will be a satisfaction to the members of the Institute, that an appeal 
addressed to the Duke of Cleveland by tbeir noble President, and expressing 
the warm interest with which the Society regarded the important ouder- 
toking at Wroxetcr, was received with very courteous consideration. Hia 
Grace, in acknowledging Lord Talbot’s communication on behalf of the 
Institute, gave the assurance of his liberal intention to meet, so far as 
practicable, the wishes of sntiqusrios, for the furtherance of scientific objects. 

The Committee of die Institute would acknowledge with pleasure the 
kindness of Mr. Hillary Davies, of Shrewsbury, in supplying, from a 
Suiwey recently made by him, the Plan of the Excavations, which accom¬ 
panies the foregoing memoir. 





SOME NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF THE CARDINALS’ RINGS. 

BT EDMUND WATERTON, F.S~A. 

It appears moat probable that the use of the ring was 
granted to the Cardinals about the twelfth century, but 
no precise mention is to be found of the first grant. In 
the Ordo Romanus XIV., attributed by Mabillon to Cardinal 
Gaetani, nephew of Boniface VIII. (1294), in the description 
of the Consistory, in which the Pope opens the mouth of the 
new Cardinal, we find that— 

“ Papa gin giilia novis Cardinalibus in consistoriis, die quo 
eis os aperit, dare consueyit titulos et annulos in fine 
consistorii” 

But this custom of givmg a ring to the new Cardinals, 
when their titles were assigned to them, was in those days 
considered to be an old custom, as the following passage 
from the Ordo will show. 

“Norma vero qu® antiquitfis consuevit servari in aperia- 
tione oris novorum Cardiualium, et assignations titulorum, 
et datione annulorura, est infrascripta.” 

The titles and rings may be conferred upon the new 
Cardinals out of the Consistory. (Sac. C»r. Rom. p. 42). 

In the wills of Cardinals we frequently find legacies of 
their rings. John Miroglio, a Cardinal priest, in his will, 
dated 1397, enumerating his effects, mentions “aliquos an¬ 
nulos non ascendentes summam ducentorura franconim.” 
(Baluzzi, Vit. Papar. Avig. tom. iii. p. 1101.) Baluzzi also 
gives the wills of other Cardinals of that period, in which 
their rings are dispo-sed of under the title of jewels. 

It was the custom to bury Cardinals with their rings. 
Nantiporto relates, that when the body of Cardinal 
D’Estouteville was being carried to the Church of St 
Augustine (Jan. 24, 1483), an assault was made on the 
corpse, and the rings were stolen. (Apud Muratori, tom. 
iii. pt. ii. Script. Rer. Ital.) 
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Michael Canensis mentions that the grave of Cardinal 
Louis Scarampa Mezzarota was violated in the night time by 
his familiar Antonio de Tocca, who robbed the body of the 
mitre, the robes, and the rings. (Bo gestis Pauli II. p. 41.) 

On the tombs of Cardinals, when there is a representation 
of the full figure, the rings are also introduced. As examples 
I may cite the tomb of Cardinal Adam Eyston, Titular of St. 
Cecilia, who died on the 15th August, 1398. He is burled 
in the left aisle of his titular church at Romo. On his right 
hand is represented a ring on the annular, and another on 
the third, finger. The left hand I was unable to see. Cardinal 
Ardicini della Porta, the younger, died in 1493, On his tomb 
at Rome there is a representation of his full figure, arrayed 
in his vestments. On this figure Gabrielli says (Crypt. Vat. 
p. 172),— 

“ Uuum tamcn aniraadversione existimavi dignum, scilicet, 
marmorea haec imago quatuor habet annulos, trcs quidem in 
dextra, alterum in pollice, alterum in digito medio, tertium 
in auriculari seu minimo ; quartum vero in medio IcCvm 
digito.” 

The figure over the tomb of Cardinal Armellinus Medices, 
Titular of Sancta Maria in Trastevere, who died in 1524, and 
who is buried in that church, has two rings on the right 
hand, one on the auricular or little finger, and one on the 
index. 

A Cardinal’s ring is set with a sapphire. Sarnelli says 
that the sapphire denotes the high priesthood and the regal 
dignity ; hence Cardinals wear it since they “ regibus aequi- 
parantur.” (Litt. Eccl. vi. p. 86.) 

On receiving the ring, a Cardinal has to pay a fine of 
500 ducats of gold. This is an old custom, and I am unable 
to trace its origin. There exists in the Archives of the 
Confraternity of St. Anne, in Rome, a motu proprio of Paul 
IV., dated August 5, 1555, granting permission to the heirs 
of Cardinal Jerome Veralli to pay to the Camera Apostolica 
the 500 ducats which the deceased had not paid. The 
revenues arising from those fines were paid to the Camera 
Apostolica up to 1564. In that year Pius IV. assigned them 
to the support of the fabric of the Lateran Basilica, with this 
proviso, mat the sui-plus should be otherwise invested. In 
the life of Pius V. it is stated that he gave 10,000 scudi, and 
also the fines from the Cardinals’ rings, to the Nuns of St. 
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Dominic, whom he had removed fi’om the convent of San 
Sixto, and established on Mount Magnanapoli. This grant 
was confirmed by Gregory XIII. in 1572. But at a later 
period this Pontiff allotted these fines to the German 
College, then newly established by St. Ignatius of Loyola, 
The date I have not ascertained. In 1592 Clement VIII. 
restored these funds to the Lateran Basilica, and Paul V. 
confirmed the donation in 1609. Finally, Gregory XV. 
assigned these annular revenues to the College of the 
Propaganda Fide, in pnrpetuum, which is recorded by the 
following insciiption in the College Church : — 

GRBOOBITS . ST . PORT . MAX . 

CONOBESATIOREM . SE . mOPAOAKDA 

FIDE. 

PRIMTS . IRSTITVIT . 

PBIVILE6II8 . AVXIT. 

PEBFETTO . SX . AR.VT1.1S . CARDIRAUTIIS . CEHSV . 

LOCVFLETATIT . A . SAL . MDCXXII. 

Until, however, the new Cardinals have paid the fine, they 
do not receive the three briefs by which they have the 
privilege— 

1. Of making their wills. 

2. Of making an allotment of half of their pension, or 
2000 dollars. 

3. Of disposing of the paraphernalia of their private 
chapel, which otherwise would at their death fall to the 
Sacristy of St. Peter’s. 

Cardinals always wear their rings. On Good Friday, how¬ 
ever, they lay them aside as a sign of the mourning in which 
the Church is placed for her spouse. 

My Dactyliotheca contains the ring with which the late 
most worthy Cardinal Fransoni was invested, on being 
raised to the Sacred College in 1812 by Leo XII. During 
his lifetime Cardinal Fransoni consecrated no less than 
seventy Bishops and Archbishops, 
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ANCIENT ORDINANCES OF THE GILD MERCHANT OF THE 
TOWN OF SOUTHAMPTON, 

C01(]lWI(lA.m> BT EDWiLItD SHIREE, EIh)., K.A., 

Vloe-wirdoi oXthe Staanarloc, md Bocordir ofSouthamptAD, 

« 

The following ordinances of the gild merchant or the corporation of 
Southampton are ooutaincd in a small parchment book of miscellaneous 
documents, which, though relating speciallj to that town, senre to illustrate 
the histoiy of the constitution and usages of other towns. The band¬ 
writing is of various dates, but appears to be mainly that of the four¬ 
teenth century. The ordinances had been copied, with more care aud 
fidelity than usnol, by Dr. Speed, a gentleman who resided at South¬ 
ampton about eighty years ago, and left behind him a short, but very 
careful and intelligent, history of the town founded upon the records and 
archives in the possession of the corporation, with whioli ho was evidently 
familiar. Through Dr. Speo<l’s transcript the interest and value of the 
following document became known to me. 

By the favor of the governing oflScers of the corporation, and with the 
obliging aid of my friend, Mr. Deacon, the town-elork, I succeeded in 
finding the original text, from which 1 have been enabled, not only to 
verify, and occasiontlly to correct, the copy by Dr. Speed, but also to 
exb-aot other documents which are subjoined to the gild laws, aud appear 
to have been contemporanoous and connected entries. One of them is the 
tariff of town duos. This will be given on a future occasion. 

I have done no more, by way of editorship, than add a few notes, and 
append some general observations. Upon the whole, I cannot prfmiaa 
that they will present so many points of interest or historical information 
as the Consuetudinary of Winchester, on which I had the pleasure of con¬ 
tributing a memoir some years ago [' but considering how little has been 
done in this country towards a history of early municipal and mercantile 
institutions, I am inclined to hope that the publication of the following 
collection will not be regarded as destitute of interest or value. The 
writing is generally very clear. The rubrical abstracts, which precede 
each law or article, had been omitted in Dr. Speed’s copy* They are 
sometimes explanatory ; some in the original are imperfect and unfinished, 
for want of space. The spelling is very various and capricious, but I have 
not attempted to correct it, or to introduce punctuotion, which is 
generally either wanting or capricious. 

' Arclisrol. Jooi'n. voL ix. p. 69. 
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(1) Covest le Aldtrman Seneschal ChapeUayn eskertyns usser serrount 
esluys en Oxide. — En primes chief que de la GiKlo marchaunz soicnt 
eslus et cstabliz nn Alderman un Seneschal un Cbapcleyn cc iiij. eskerjns 
et un usscr. Et cst asavojr que ccluy quo serra Alderman doit arojr de 
cheaoiin entraimt en la Gildo inj*). le Senesclmll le chapeleyu ij^. et le 
usser j**. Et doit la Gilde feer deuz fojz en le an cestz asavoir le 
djmaynge prochayn aprea la seintz Johan le Baptistez et le dymayuge 
proschajn apres la seintz Hyllerj. 

(2) Quant la Oxide serra mil enire eua ne vendra ai ne sett per le Aider- 
man ,—Et quant la Gilde aerra nul de la Gilde ne doit mener nul eatraunge 
ai il ne soit requia par le Alderman ou le Scnoaclial. Et lo Alderman doitz 
avoir un sergeaunt a servycr devaunt ly le Seneschal un outre sergenuntz 
et lea deuz eakevyns nn aergennntz. Et lea autros deus eskevyua un 
sergeaunt et le chapelcyn arcra scon clerk. 

(3) De ceo que le Alderman avera eieacun nust taunt cwn la Oxide y serra. 
—Et quaunt la Gilde serra lo Alderman doit avoyr choscun nuiytz taunts 
come la Gilde sietz ij. galouns do vin et dens ohaundelcs et le Seneschal 
nutresy et les iiij. oskevyna et le Chapelayn cheacun de eus un galoun de 
vyn et uno choundele et le usscr un galoun de vyn. 

(4) Que lesmeseatts avermtnt de la Oxide tancum y serra .—Et quaunt lo 
Gilde serra les mescans de la Maudeleyne averount del anmune de 
Oildeyns ij. ceatrea de la eervoyse. Et les malades de la maysun Dcu et 
de seintz Julian averount deuz costycra de cervose. Et les fi'eres menora 
averount ij, cestrea do eervoyse et un ceatre de vyn. Et iiij. cestres de 
oervoyae serrount donetz a poverea lo ou la Gilde serra. 

(6) JVt/J de la Oildeyn(?) neisse hors de la vile tancum la Gilde seit en 
la eile.—Et quaunt la Gilde aeetz nul que seit do la Glide ne doit iaair 
hora do la vile pour boaoigne saunz le conge del Scnoaclial. Et si nul fetz 
le aoit en la merci de ij*. et les pale. 

(6) Cement ij. Oxide visxterent (fw) le malades de la Oildeyne et que 
cheseun prodeshome avera *—Et quaunt la Gilde serra et aaeun Gildeyns eit 
hors de la vile iasi que U ne sache quaunt la dovera il avera un galoun de 
vyn aj sea servauns le vynent quere. Et ai Gilder oat malades et acit 
en la vile vyn lui doit enveer ij. payns et un galoun de vin et un mes de la 
cusyne et deuz pro<ldeshomos do In Gilde le deyvont aler visiter et regarder 
seen oatatz. ® 


(7) Quaunt Oildein moert cetue que sount de la Gilde facent issy touts 
ceux que sount en la Oilde et aoiint on la vile sex'rount a la serxsise le 
mort.—Et quannt Gildeyn muert tontz ceutz quo sount de la Gilde e 
aount en la nie devont estre a la servyso del mort et Gildeyn devent le 
corps porter et cundure le corps a sepulture. E qny ceo ne fra (am) il paiera 
per aeon seiment ij-*. a doner aapovers.’ Et cheacun do la garde ou le 
mort aerra doit troevor un hommo a veiller al corps celuy nuzt que le mort 


* Thi* probably should have been, Co- 
ment ij. prodoAomev viaiteront le malades 


do la Gilde et qua cheacxin Oildegne avera. 
• Aspovers, I'.e., nux pauvrsa 
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girra en ga tucygoun. Et taunt com le eerrise del mort durra ccst* 
asaToir la ri^le et la mease deyvent ardcr iiij. cyrges de la Gilde chescun 
cirge de ij. li. ou de plus dcsko lo corps soit entere. Et ces iiij. drges 
deyvent demorer en la garde le Seneschal de Gilde. 

(8) Le Senuchal doit garder les Houles et U tresour de la Gilde desuz 
seel. —Bt le Seneschal doit garder les Rooles et lo tresor de la Gilde de 
eouz le seel lo Alderman de la Gilde. 

(9) Coment le prochayn heir de Oildein mort aoera le siege seon pere. 
—£t quaunt Gildcyut (stc) niuert scon fitz einz noi ou aonn prochayn lioyr 
doit avoir lo siege seoti pere ou de uncle sy pore neiat Gildeyn et de nul 
autre et riens no doira per son siege. Ne uul baron par oncheson de ea 
femme ne puts siege do la Gilde aver ne sige demander par uul droit dos 
auucestres de sa femme. 

(10) Nul de deit ne ne puyet doner seen siege de la Gilde. —Et nul ne 
doit ne ne puts par dreitz seon siege de la Gilde a nonl homme vondre ne 
doner. Etiitz de Gildein autre que seon fitz eiue doit entrer cn Gilde donaunt 
X.' e deit former lo Gilde.* 

(11) 8i Gildein seit en prisons en leu ge seif en Engleiere. —Et si nul 
Gildein soit emprisonne en Engletere en tens de pees le Alderman ovesquo 
le Seneschal ovesque an des eskyvyns devent aler sur coustz de la Gilde a 
imrcliacor la delyvorounce celuy que sen'o en prison. 

(12) Si nul fieri a atUre del pom et seit de ceo aieint yl doitperdre la 
Gilde desqo. —Et si nul Gildein fierc a autre del poin et soit de ceo 
atcint il doit perdre la Gilde deske a taunt que il avoyt rechate de i.' e 
doit former la Gilde autresy come iiotcI entrauut. E si Gildein Sort a autre 
de bastoun ou de colei ou dautre arnie quele qu elo soit il doit perdre la Gilde 
et la fraunchise e serra tenu estraunge deskes ataunt que il soit reconsille 
a la bone gentz de la Gilde et eit fetz gre a celuy que il avera trespsac e 
soit en la mere! de la Gilde de xz.* e iie aoieut pas pardoneti. 

(13) Si ascun estraunge fieri Gildein et seit de la Fraunchise ou trespase. 
—Et si oscun trespase que ne soit do la Gilde e seit de la Fraunchise fiert 
Gildein e seit ateiut resouahlemeut perde la Fraunchise et voit a la prison uu 
jour et un nuytz, 

(14) Si ascun fiert Gildein que ne seilde la Gilde ni du Fraunehise, —Et 
si esti'aunge ou ascun autre que ne seitde la Gilde nede la Fraunchise fieri 
Gildein e seit do ceo atcint resouahlemeut seit eu la prisone ij. jours et 
ij, nuytz si le trespasest' tiel que il pende plus graunt punysement. 

(15) (St Gildein mesdie ou despersone a autre Gildein de queipleinte viegne. 


t The freedom of the gild may be in¬ 
herited by the eldest son, but cannot be 
sold or aliened. This general rule in 
the theory of our ti'ode gilds and corpo- 
rato franchises may porhape have bad its 
root in the oncieut form of royal grants 
to the burgesses or dtizens of snob a 
place “and their heirs." This original 


form, so much at variance with modem 
notions of incorporation, impressed a per¬ 
sonal and beritablo diaracter on the 
fi-aueliiiio. It ooufouuded the ideal 
and artificial ]>enon with the iudiriduol 
and natural person. See also pou, Art 67. 

* The uegatiTC ne eeema omitted in 
the last part, “ sile trespoe neit Uol,° Ac. 
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—Et si Qildein mcsdie ou dcspersono autre Qildein de qei pleinte vicgne al 
Alderman e de ceo soit ateint reaonablement il deit paier ij'. de mercj a la 
Glide et si ilea ue paior puts perde la Glide. 

(16) Qm nul de la Fraunchise ne autre viene a maudire ne a mau/ere a 
Qildein et si le fat* et seit aieint.—Et si ascun quo soit de la Fraunchiao 
mcsdie a Gildein e de oeo seit ateint derant le Alderman il deit doner v*. de 
la merci ou perdre la Fraunchise. 

(17) Ft nul ne vendra al conseil de Qildein aiylne seit Qildein .—Et 
nul ne deit yenir al counseil de la Glide si jl ne seit Gildein. 

(18) Si nul de la Qilde for face la Oildeper ascun feite ou (respas et 
for jugs seit .—Et si nul do la QUde forfaco la Gildo per ascun fet ou per trcs- 

S as et seit foijuge per le Alderman ct le Senesclial et los cskevyiia et les 
uzze jureis de la vile c voille rearer la Glide il deit fere tuts de novel auxi 
come cell que unices nefut dc Glide et amender aoun treapaa per esgord del 
Alderman et dea arauntdiz proddeabommes. Et si nul dc la Glide ou de 
la Frauiicliise cmplcdo nutre Loi-s de la rile per bref ou saunz href pei-de la 
Glide et la Fraunchise si jl do ceo est ateint. 

(19) Ful ne deit rien acheter a revendre en la tile meymefors il seit 
Oildeyn .—Et nnl no deiten la vile de Sntbamtone rien acliater a revendre 
cn mejme la rile si il ne seit de la Glide maarebaunde on de la Fraunchise. 
Et si nul le fetz e seit ateint touts quannke il arera achate en tiel manere 
soit encoru al Roy. Et nul ne soit quite do coustume si il neit felt 
pnrquei il seit en Glide ou en Fraunchise et ceo de an en an. 

(20) Ful deit acliater miel seim sel de arang ne oile ne moeles quits fors 
Qldein saune jour de marche ou fere.—Et nul ne deit acheter miel ne 
seym ne sell de araunk ne nule manere de oyle ne moeles ne quirs free ne 
nnle manere dc peaus fresches for le Gildein. Ne taverno tener de rin ne 
rendre dras a detail for au jour do marcbee ou de feire ne tenir ble en 
gerncr utre r. quartei'cs a rendre detail si yl no seit Gildein et quy le fra 
e seit ateint seit tontz cncoru al Roy. 

(21) Bepartie maunder en marchaundise entre Gildein et Qildein avaunt. 
—Nul de la Qilde ne deit partenir estre ne comunier en nul manere de 
marcliaundises avaunt dites a nul que seit do la Glide par nule manere de 
coverture ue de ai-t no do engin ne de collusion ne de nul autre manere. Et 
quy le fra c seit ateint le avoyr qu serra en ticl manere achate seit cncoru 
al Roy e le Gildein perdo la Glide." 

(22) <S» nul cAieie enpovertes ct ne cite de quei vivere .—Et si nul Gildein 
chiete en povertc et neit de qei vivere no ne puysc travaillcr ori ly 


* The object of tlius prohibiting secret 
partnsnhipi between Oildamen seems 
to be to prevent engrossing the articles 
speoiGed in the 20th ordinance. Dr. 
Speed in his oopj inserted the negative, 
and read "a nul que ns seit da la 
Oilda." The geuerol tendency of this 


ordinance is certainly to favour, oujnstly, 
the freemen of the Gild, and a partner- 
ahip with a non-freeman would evi¬ 
dently bo a enspidous thing to them. 
I think, however, that no amendment is 
warrantable heroi 
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purroiera 7 I avera an mark de la Glide a relerer aeon estata quaunt la 
Glide Berra. Nul de la Glide uede laFraunchiso ne avoire autre cuose pour 
le scon par quel la ooustumc de la vile selt beallliez. £t al nul lo felt (?) et 
aeit atelnt perdro la Glide 0 la Frauncbige et la marohaundlBe leal avowez 
Beit oucoru al Koj. 

(23) Et nwl print ne ettravaige m vende marchaundiae ne achate avaunt 
Bowgcis. —Et nal prive ne cstraunge ne dell nule mancre de morchaun- 
dise venaunt en la vile devaunt Gurgels de la Glide marchaunde bargaigncr 
el achater tauut come I 7 Gildeln c«t present et cello marobaundlse roille 
bargaigner et achater et al nul le felt et soit atelnt oeo quo 7 I achate soit 
cncoru au Roj. 

(24) Coment Oildein departira dee marchaundises gue autre Oildein 
achate. —Et cell quo eat de Glide marchaundoz delt partlr en toutca mar- 
cbaundlaes que autre Gildeln achaterra ou autre kjque 11 Bolt si jl vent et 
demaundc partie e soit la on la marchaundiae scit achate iasl que jl 
face grey ol vendour et quj 11 soit en eeur del seon. Mes nul qe Gildeln 
ue Belt ne putz ne ne delt a Gildeln partlr saunz la volunte del Gildeln. 

(25) La coustume et toutet autres choset seient pate* taunt delay. —Et 
si nul Gildeln ou autre de la vile deneie partie al Gildein en la manere avaunt 
dite yl ue delt achater ne vendre en cel an en la vile fore que sa vitayle. 

(26) Si marchaund de la vile achate vitit ou hie et ne coustume mye .— 
Et si nul marchaund de la vilo achate vine ou ble usl que toutee avcntures 
Bolent Bur lochatcour ne pale nule coustume de cele marchaundiso et si 
asoun aventure est Bur le vendor eeit.^ 

(27) [A’o rubric.]—Porvon cst que le chief Alderman do la vile ou les 
Baillifs et les douze jurez Boient entendauntz os marchaunz auxl blon 
estraungOB come as prlvetz auxl aovent come 11 serroit requis a veer que 
11 cient aufiSsaunt a senrte de lour dettes et de la rcconlsaunce de lour 
dettoura et le jour de cco solent euroule dovaunt eus Issl que cele jour ne 
Bolt tenuz a la demonstraunce le creauncer selt le dettour meintenaunt dee- 
treynt Bolom la reconisnunce que avera fete par terrea et par cbatels a fere 
gre solom le usage do la vile saunz nule manere de play si que les gens de 
la vile ue eient diunage par dufaute do le pale de les dettoura avaunt dltos.* 

f28) Et si Gildein ne veut soffrer que yl soit destreintpur dstte ou de brete 
le lok le Boy et soit ateint. —Et si nul Gildein pour ascun dette que 11 
devera deyve catre destreint ou name et ne au&a mio que 11 acit destreint 
et si yl est destreint et de piece ou fet ouster ou depecier le lok le Hoy * et 


7 I understand the ordinance thus; 
If wine, &c., is bought at the risk of the 
purchaser (emptoiis periculum rei von- 
ditae) who is a merchant of the town, cus¬ 
tom is not chargeable on him; but it 
is otlioi-wise if the risk is on the seller. 

* The statutes de Morcatoribus, 11 & 18 
Edward I. are not expressly referred to 
here, and the process of acknowledgment 
and execution on recognisances " saunz 


nule menero de play * (without any plead* 
ing) is treated as the usage or custom 
of the town; but tho proceeding was 
probably under those statutes. 

• Depecier lo lok le Boy,—^break the 
king's lock. This probably means not 
to break prison, but to rescue goods 
token on a distringas, or by way of 
pledge on the king’s process. 
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de ceo aoit ateint reaonableinent, perdc la Glide deskes ataunt qua yl la eit 
rechate de xx*. et ceo eat chescune fiez quo 11 troapaae en tlel manere. 
Et jo le meynz no aclt deatrelnt deaqne otaont que jl est fet gre de la dette 
qne it avera c si yl no ao audre juatlceer on la manoro avaunt dlte et de 
ceo aelt atoyut aelt enptiaoneez un jour et an nuyzt come celuy que oat 
centre la pea et si yl ne ae sueffre juatlcer aolt monatro al Roy et aeon 
couaell en la manere avauntdlte. 

(29) Pw latite de payn et de la ieraoyee seit tenu drilureleinent en 
touz poirue. —Et le chi^ Alderman et lea xlj. jurez ou lea Ballllfs chcacun 
meia ou al meyna ilij. fez en le an [gardent] qo aaayae de pein et dc cer- 
blen tenuo en toutz polntz solon la rente de ble. 

(30) Que nul de la vile vende marchandise de marchaunt aclutte per 

colour. _Nul de la vile par colour de achat nc par autre manere do colour 

ne doit vendre autri raarchaundiac do nmrcliaunt estraunge par quel la tnar- 
chaundiae aoit plus vendue qe le marchaund la peutz vendre par aa meyn 
par quel le genz dc la vile perdent lour gayn mea lea uiarchaunz que lour 
avoyr meynent a vendre le rendent per lour nicyn. £ qi le fera et de ceo 
eat ateint perdc la Glide al yl est Qildeln et si yl seit dc la Fraunchiee 
perde la Fraunchiae dcaqo ataunt qe 11 cat amende le trespas a la vile.' 

(31) Qe marche de pehton et de bocherie et de la peletrine* soierit 
tenu en tout point. —Etchesenn an lendemayn de la acintz Michel aerroune 
ealuea ij. proddeshommes et jurez a garder que lea eatatutz feez bus le 
marche de peiaaon aoient tenuz en toutz points et averouut lour poiutz en 
oscriptz. En meyme la manere seent ij. proddeshommes ealuz et jurez a 
garder que lea eatatutz feez de la bocherie et de la peletrie' soient tenuz en 
toutz pointz et cea iiij. jurez prendrount garde do que le statutz del pain 
qu veent a vendre hors de la vile aoit bien tenuz et si nul face cucouutro le 
facent a savoir al chief Alderman et a Baillifs. 

(32) Comeni adj. proddeshommes serount esleus de meintenyr la pesle royet 
coment Baillifs terjaunt etc. —Chescun an lendemayn de la aeintz Michel 
aon'ount esleus par toute la commune de la vile asemble en lay porveu' a 
veer lour estat et a treyter de communes bosoignes de la vile et dounk 
serrount eeloua par toute la commune xij. proddeshommes a former les 
comandenicntz le Roy ensemblemontz ou les Baillifs et a meintenyr la pes 
et a garder la fraunchise et dreitrure fere et tenir a toute genz auxi bien as 
poveres com a riches et a prives et a estraunges toutz celny an et a ceo 
fere aeient jurez en la forme que est purveue. Et ces xij. proddeshommes 
ealiruiit meyme le jur ij. proddeshommes do cus ot do aulrea profitables et 
saohaunz a estre Baillifs Ian suaunt des queus la comuiuno se tiengo bien 
paioe et deyvent receyvre la Baillie lendcmeiu de la scintz Michel si com 
yl este use e isai seit feit de an en an issi que les Baillifs soient chescun 
an remuez e les xij. avaunt dites si nicstcr est. Eu meymes la 
manere seit feit del clerk et des serjauiiz de la rile a feyro et a 
remuer. 


> Merchant strsngan are not to use 
the agency of a town merchant to sell 
their wares, ao aa to sell them to the 
eamc advantage os a native. 


• Sie. —Peltry, L a., skins. 

* Sic. See last note. 

< En luy poTven,—in a place pro¬ 
vided. 
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(33j Qu^ ml BailUf n« doyne respyts na prenge gage pour la coastume 
ne «a preste la coustwne. —Nul Baillif de la vile ne doyne respiU ne prenge 
gage por la coustume ne ne preate lacoustume dewc do clioie que enjdevie 
{tic) mener hors do la rile e si yl le feit et do ceo aeit ateint le Baillif paio al 
double de ceo qil avera isai prestz e le Baillif aoit a sour de toutes chosea 
quo coustume deyvent de entree si qe la vile ne soit perdauntz por sa 
dcfaute si com yl no roedra respon del doublce. 

(34) Chetcun antra de ne/ et de cltote que conttume dome par met soit 
an Roule.^ —Et chescun entree do nof et chose qno coustume deyvc et 
ohescune issue de la vile ou do chose que coustume deyvo de issue par mer 
soit on Roulle. Isay qe homme peustz a chief do la aeymeine saver le issue 
do la vile et quy la boisto de In coustume ne aeit overto saunz la vewe del 
chief Alderman et des zij. joures ou de vj. al moynz et dount seit ccluy issue 
en Roulee (sic) en double Roulee quo chief Alderman eitz un Ronlee et lea 
Baillifs un autre et cell issue seit roys al comon coffre issy que n’en ne seit 
remuez ne deapenduz saunz lazewe des avaunt ditz Alderman et les joure*. 

(35) Que la comontxffre soit en la meson del Alderman ou del Seneschal.— 
Et le comon coffre deit estre ela (tie) meson del chief Alderman ou del Senes¬ 
chal et Ics iij.clefs del coffre serrount baillez aiij, proddeehommes des avnunt- 
ditz lij. jourez ou a iij. des eskevins que leaument garderount le comon sel et 
lea cliarlres ct le tresor de la vile et les estaundnrs ct Ics autres munymonz 
de la vile et qe nule lettre no seit enselee du comun seel no nule chartre 
bailie hors de coffre saunz la vewo de vj. jourez des zij. jourez et del 
Alderman et del Seneschal e que nul ne vende par nule manere do mesure 
ne de pels si ele no seit enscico sur forfeture de ij*. 

(36) Cest que rien ne aoeroitnt les Baillifs decluite que apend a la coustume 
come de forfeture. —Et ceutz quo serrount Baillifs rien ne avorount de chose 
que opende a la coustume come de forfeture et de entree de ble et de avoyr 
de peys ne rion navernnt for que les aniercyamenz et les presens e la 
busche cest a savoir j. charette de busche de chescun ebaretter que 
meyne buohe a vendre en la vile et dount avera le charrotter j^. pour sa 
busche. 

(37) Oeuss que al Alderman o«mt feit trespas Hrrounianierciepar egard 
des prodeshommet. —Et colui que cat de la vile et deyvo cstro amercie pour 
nul trespas aeit sa merei tnxeo soloum le trespas et par esgard des 
Aldermans de la garde dount yl est. 

(38) Ceux que sount somons a la curt le Boy ou ala senible etne voillent 
venyr. —Et ceux que serrount somons de venyr a Court ou asetnble por 
le comandement le Roy oyer et fomier ou pour lo comon bosoigne de 
la commune de la vile et ne viengent a la somonce et la somonce soit 
tesmoigneo par serjaunt jurez soient amorcios auzi sovent com yl tres- 
pnsserunt en cele manere kyqil seient povere ou riche par le esgard des 
Aldenians (tie) de lour garde et la merei moyntenaunt levee do la vile. 

(39) Que nul na herberge fein aveyne ne autre llecsi apree eeo que la chosee 
sont portes a vendre. —Et nul no deit herbage (?) feyne aveyne ne nule 
manere de blee herbergier apres ceo quo la chose soit porte ou meneo al 
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marche a rendre et ai nol fetz et de ceo seit ateint il perdra toutz ceo 
qe il avcra isai hcrbergie.* 

(40) Que nul alotoe meton que marcltaunt estrange ad lowe ne herberge 
autrieus. —Nul do la marchaunz eatraunge quo arera alovo meaoan oa 
color on la rile do doit ne ne pajtz antri marchanndise herborger en oele 
meson no en cole color pour nule manere do colour for qe la acone propre 
a toler le lowage das moaona aa Borgeya do la tUo et qny le fra et seit 
ateint resonablement yl serra greTOuaement amercie par esgard de la vile 
ot solom le treapaa.* 

(41) Que hocher ne nul queu ne vende viande autre que avenawUe et nette 
sur peine. —Nul bochier ne queu' rien ne Tonde a nul homme que seine 
et nette chose et bien qnixte. E si nul le faceo et de ceo seit ateint 
seit mys en pilori un heure del jour on doigne ij.* a la rile por le treapaa. 

(42) Que nul loeher ne queu nule ordure ne autre eiose nejetle en la rue 
sur peine. —£t que nul booher ne queu nule ordure ne autre chose ne 
jette en la rue par qnei la vilo ou la ruo seit plus soille ou plus ordo ou 
plus corrompue e si nul feit le et seit ateint il paiera zij.^ de mercy auxi 
BOTont come yl treapasera en la manero avaunt ditz. 

(43) Que nul eit devauni seen meton femer no fienx ne pork alataie .— 
Nnl homme neitz pork oluunt en la rue ne nul homme neit dcraunt aon eus * 
ne en rue fumer ne fienz outre doua nutz et si nul eitz qike voudra 
lenporte et cell qi avera feitz centre oestz eatatntz seitz amercie 
grevousement. 

(44) Ooment let xij.jurejs serrount entendane en touepoint os BaiUift de 
vile. —Lea zij. proddoaboromes jurez deyvent jnrer que ils serrount eidaunt 
et oonsaillaunt as Bailtifs de la vile en toutz points a fournyr le commande- 
menz le Boy et a feire dreitz communaument auxi bien as povercs com a 
riches et a meynteyner les Baillis en touts lens a dreit et la fraunchise et 
lea usages de la vile e seirount a chescune court et vendrount a la aomonse 
dea Baillis auxi aorent come il serrount somones por oyer le commandemont 
le Roy ou pour jugement rendre en court e le conseil de la vile oelerount 
et tendrount et front tenyr lea estatutz de Glide et de la vile enaemblomont 
ove le chief Alderman ove le Seneschal et ove lea eakevyns. 

(45) De ceo que let Aldermam et gardayns det rues de la vile de 
Suthamione etc. —Les Aldermans gardeins dea rues de la vile deyvent 
jonrer qe ils leaument frount la pes le Roy et qe yls frount enrouler les 
nouns do touts ecus que sonnt en leur garde ot frount en tour cheacun mcia 


‘ Com brought into market is not to 
be ivithdrawn and warehoused in store. 

* Herobant staungon, it seems, ere not 
to harbour other go^s than their own in 
their hired premises, so as to interfere 
with the axoInsiTe right of letting by 
burgesses. By itrangers, persons not 
being burgesses, and not aliens only, 
must be meant. 

^ Queu, a oook. The sale of cooked 


meat was probably aa familiar as tbat of 
butober's meat. In the corporation rolls 
of Kxeter there are punishmente for the 
sale of rtchttuffet of stsle pies. At the 
Turma of tbo curia civUaui, 8 Edward 
III., the jury present oooks for soUing 
capon, auc,' Ac., reobaufi", cum 
pemoctavorunt fri^d.” 

• Eue, i«. Aitii, tbo door. Fumer ne 
flenz, ie. ni fumier ni fiente. 
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almejas a reer que bien soient tenuz les pointz et les cstablioetnonz feitz 
de lour garde et »y il trovent rien que Bcit cncontre lea eatablisaemenz de 
la Qilde et de la vile en lour garde il le frount a aavoyr al chief Alderman 
et aa Baillifa de la rile et coo no lerroant on nule manere ay com il 
voillent joier de la fi^aunchiae de la vile. 

(46) De deut Aldermans que tendrount lapesdedens les loundes. —Porvou 
eat par comon conaeil de In vile que de la porte de North deakea al a porte 
de Estz et deakea ala cornere que fu Richai^ de la Friae e Ic chief mys que 
fu Johan do la Bolehuase de une part o dautro de la rue ove toute la paroohe 
noatre Bamo on Estret acient ij. Aldermana ealeua gardeyna a. prendre 
garde que la pea aeit bien garde dedenz lea boundea avaunt ditz ct ccua 
frount mottre en Boule les nouns do toutz cenx que sount demoraunt en lour 
garde et serrount plevia par bone plevyne que ila aerronnt a la pees lo Boy 
et lour plegges cn Bonles et prendrount garde que nul demoerge en lour 
garde outre uu nutz si il ne troviase plegges auxi com avaunt eat ditz si 
yl Toutz demorer on la vila que mat ne damage ne avyegno par Iny a la 
vile e les dona Aldermans facent chescun viij. joura ou xv. joura al meyns cii 
tour parmy lour garde a sourveer que nul ne seit en contre la manere avaunt 
dite dedenz lour garde. E si yl y seit nul on la garde avauntdite que 
treapasae ct no ae seuffre de atacher le seijaunt jnrez do la vile et les 
Aldei-mans ou toute lour garde voysent ova toute lour peer ct seiwent le 
moafesaunt desquoa a taunt qc yl seit pris et si les Aldermans ne le facent 
la vile se prendra a cus. 

(47) De les veilles de la vile soient saqement fetes et agardez cn touz 
poinz enlour. —Et les Aldermans prendrount gai'de quo lea voiles’ do la vile 
scent bien gardetz et aagemont fetez en lour garde. 

(48) De la corners qefu BicJuird de la Prise deskes a Niewelone ij. Aider- 
mans en tout. —Be la cornere que fu Richard de la Prise et Ic chief mya quo 
fu Johan de la Bolehonse et desqes a la mcr ensemblcmcnt ove la rue do 
Niewetone acient ij. Aldermans en la forme avauntditz. 

(49) De la rue de Frauncoise deskes a la mer ij. Aldermans auxicom^ est 
avaundiie. —Be toute la rue Fraunoeyse feit asaver de la cornere que fu 
Richard do la Priso et Henre Brya dautre part ct de une part et dautre do 
la me desques a la mer soient ij. Aldermana auxi com yl cat avauntditz. 

(50) De la rue de Symenelstrete deskes a la Chastel serrount ij.' Aider- 
mans, —Be la rue do Symenelea atrete ore la marche de poisson et toute la 
Bolestrete ove toute Weaheuthe desqes ol Chastel soyent iij. Aldermans 
com avaunt est ponreu. 

S De hors la porte de Norhtz deskes a la Luhriesirete serrount iij. 
nans. —Be hors la porte de Norhtz de une port et dautre part de la 
rue ove Fuleflode ove la Straunde et Lubriestrete soient iij. Aldermans en 
la forme avauntditz. 

(52) Que nulp^sonyr ne vends peisson que venu est en nefne en frount 

' Tlie text saya three. 


* Veilea, Le. the wjuts or watches of the town. 
VOL. IVI. 
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latel sautu del Aldettian, —Nul pelsaoner desoremes que pelsson mejne en 
nef ne eu graunt batel ne deit le pcisson deskarqer ne Tendre aranntz qil 
eit conge dd Baillif ct qj le fra et seit ateint aeit greTousemcnt puny ot 
feit entendre de peissen aalee. Ensenaent est establi de toutes autrea mer* 
chaundise. 

. (53) Qe le Alderman seit cheveteyn de la vile et de la Oilde en vile. —Le 
Alderman est ohevetein de la vile et de la Glide et doit princlpalmont 
mettre peine et entente a meyntener la Fraunchise et les estatutz de la 
Glide ct de la vile et deit ater la primyere Toys en tontes eleccions et en 
tontes choaes que touchent la Tile et la Glide. 

(54) Et si Baillif ou autre de la et'Je que soit en ofice trespasse et ne face 
dreit. —Et ai Baillif de la vile ou autre que aoit en office de la Tile trcaposse 
ou le Baillif de la vile ne face dreit as prircz et as estrannges solom aeon 
aerrement par qei pleinte Tieigne ou aaunz pleinte la chose est conue et 
aperte le Alderman de * fere asembler le Soneschal les cskcTyns et les 
jurcs de la Tile et tels trcspaa fere amendcr et dreituro fere par la defnuto 
del Baillif. 

(55) Auxi *ou«^ com metter seit puyzt home asembler la comune pur 
hosoiffne. —Et deit anzi sovent que meater est fero asembler la comune 
par le Seneacbal et fomir le comandemens le Roy et pour catraunge coa ct 
pour comune bosoigne. 

(66) 8i eas aviegne qy contek surde entre borgeis en vUe.~Et deit d cas 
ayient que contek* surde entre borgeis de la vile en la vile un pleinte ly 
viegne mender ceus de qnei le contek aurde et le baret et devaunt les proddcs- 
hommes fra fere haBl;pement lea amendes celi qe avera trespasse issi que 
bone pea aoit et unite entre les proddeahommes de la vile. Et ai nul 
seit rebel qe ne puac estre justice' hommo derera feire de ly solom les 
eatabliasemenz de la vile. 


(58) Si nul .... menauni en la vile seit par la grace dee prodesbom- 
mesetsiy seit receu —Et ai nul que ne seit menaunt en la vile aoit pai- la 
grace des proddeahommes de la vile receu en la Gilde aeon heyr no doit par 
aeon pore rien joior de ce grace ne de la Gilde.* 

^8) Si deue bommes de la Oilde tesmoignent trespasfeil centre le estatus. 

Et 81 deus homes de la Gilde tesmoignent sur lour serroment trespas 
feitz centre lea estatus et en centre la Fraunohise de la vile lour tes- 
moignaunce doit eater et estrc creu* et si ccuz quo iasi tesmoignent scent 
reaonablement ateint quil eient tesmonye fnuacment cels quo tiel tes- 
moignage aurount dits perdent la Gilde solom le establisscmcntz. 


* The word deit seems to be waatinc 
before “fere asembler:* but there is 
no visible vacant place for H in the tot 

’ Contek, i. e. dispute or contest 
Baret, strife. 

* See ante. Art 10. 

* Ester et estre creu. This illus- 
tratoi the distinction between the verb 
^rived from Kore, and that from etse. 
The testimoDy of the two gildaoifia woa 


to eland, and to be believed. This was 
analogona to the old rule that preaenb 
mente for minor ofTencai in the oonrt 
leet or by a wardmoto inqneat (which is 
equivalent to a lest), ore conolosivo and 
cannot be contradicted; thonch the per¬ 
sons who mside it are punis^ble if it 
be false. Their testimony was, in fact, 
a verdict. 
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(59.) Nul abrohir ne deit mener marehawit prive ne estraunffe si paier ne 
puyse. —Nul abrokur no deit menor marchaunt prive ne estraungo pour 
nulo marchandise acbater ee lo acateur ne soil leaul hommo ot voile et 
puyse bien paier et fere gre al vendur sur la peyne avaunt ditz. 

(60) ^ nvl alrok^r ne deU Iierberyer marchaundise de gene a^amqes 
ne lour biens.—Ne nul abrokur ne doit herberger nula marchaundise de geuz 
ostraunges ne lour biens sour la peine avauntzditz et dounk par seon 
sorroment fere asarer le Alderman se nul estraunge achate et reveeut dedenz 
la Tile. 

(61) Nul achate •lai'ce.—Et si nul de la vile achate navee de vins ou de ble 
en gros et burgeys de la vile voille aver un touel de via on ij. ou iij. quartorea 
du ble a seon user et les deit aver par le pris qe il sera achate dementiers 
qe les achatez serrount en la seisyue del vondeur." 

^2) Si nuj de la vile achate vine ou autre marchaundise de coustume 
—Et Bi nul de la vilo achate Tins ou nutre marchaundise quo coustumo 
deyTO entre la Hujrst et Langestono yl deit paier la coustume etla prise 
BI la cLoso seit achato de honicuo couBtumor* 

(63) Nul ne deit. . . . ou autre marclutundise venaunt vers la vile pour 
rsen.—Et sachiez que uul ne deit en contre vine ne autres marchaundises 
venaunz vers la vile do Suihamtone pour ryeu achoter avaant que la 
net seit nryvoe ot nncro a desqarke et si nul lo feit et scit atemt la 
marchaundise qil avoi'a achates scit encoru au Roy. 

(64) A'ul ne vende en %narclus ne en rue peisson free fors eelwi oni avera 
peschc en leotoc.—Pourvou est per coinon conseil do la Glide que nul 
ne vende on marohe ne en rue peisson fres for celi quy le avera pcschco 
en la oavre ou cell qe le avera pourchacee dehors Caleheaorcs. Et ceui 
que ameynent peisson en batel le deyvent porter touts a une fez al marche 
et cyl celent paitio del peisson en lour batel jls deyvent touts perdre. Et 
si yl bailie partie del peisson a vendre a antri quo a luy il le deit tout 
perdre et si od ascuno femme rograteresse achate peisson a revendre cle 
le deit toutz perdre.^ 

(65) Nul ne deit achater peisson avaunt le solaille levaunt ne apres le 
solaille recorusauni et si etc.—Nul ne deit achatro peisson avaunt le 
solaille levauutz ne apres lo solaille rooorusaunt et si ascun le feit et de 
cco eat seoit (rie) otcint si yl est Gildein perde la Gilde et si estde laFraun- 
chise yl perdo la Fraunchise et eit la prisone un jour et un nuyzt.' 


* TbU again is s provision to prevent 
engrouing; the offanoe of buying for the 
mere purpose of re-selling being one 
which our anoeitort thought they oould 
never bo sufficiently on their guard 
ogsinaA Sea also ArL 63, and several 
fullowing ordioanoes. 

• Here, again, none may sell freah fish, 
unloss he caught it himael^ or bought it 
beyond Calshot. This is intended to 
extinguish the middle man. The last 
direct attempt to effeot this purpose was 
by statute 5 ft G Edward VI., ch. 14. 


The statute 5 Elisabeth oh. G, ahoUsbed 
oU reatraints on the sole or price of Csh 
brought to land, and all local port duca 
on it, with the single exception of the 
local customs of Kingston-upon-Hall: 
a notable preced out for vxe parliamentary 
extinction of town dues I 
e Similar limitationa on the sale «f 
fish between souset and samise occur 
in 31 Edward HI., stat. 2, oh. 2. They 
were soon abrogated aa inconvenient by 
statute or *' ot^insnee of herring,” SS 
Edward III. 
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(66) 3’ui de MiUhroJc ne daillours ne meyne peifstm outre la vile de 
Suthamlone. —Nul de Milobrok ne do aillure no ameyne peUson outre 
la vile de Ilamtone saunz Congo demanndo ou saunz paier Ja custume et 
qy la feitz Qt de [ceo ?] seit ateint la marcliaundiao yssi amene seit eucoru 
al Roy. 

(67) aVuI ne vends quyr sur bests ne ctUlurs que en la vile bocJier ne autre. 

_Nal boober ne vende quyr sur beste ne aillours que en la vile ne nul no 

deit aalor quir ne peal* seceber ay il ne seit Gildeiu on memo la mauero do 
quirs de cbival de porks et de autres qnira et de peaus {reaches do berbiz 
et de motons et de ehevers. 


(68) Chescun que meyne payn en karette a vendre deit celuy payn vendre 
par mayn. —Cbescun qui nmeyno payn en karettes a rendro doit celuy 
payn vendre par sa meyu et nul autre et si nul payn seit troveo on la 
naeyn de aulri yl deit eatro perdu.* 

(69) Nul Oildein voyse en le leawe en contre peisson venaunt en la vile 
pour acJuUer le et [«) aseun le feit. —Pourrou est qo nul Gildoin voiso en 
Te eaive do Hamtone eontre peiason venaunt on la vile por [ajohator le et 
si nul Gildein seit ateint qe il voistz contre le peisson et le aebato avaunt 
quo la nef seit aryve et anore perde la Gildc. £ si nscun autre qy no 
seit pas Gildein seit ateint qil voistz contre le peisson et le achate avaunt 
que la nef seit aryreo et ancre si il ost de la Praunchise eit la prison un 
jour et un nuyzt. £ si estraungo bomme le feit que ne seit do la Fraun- 
ebise perde quanqe il arera achate.* 

(70) Nvlregratur de chiveres des aigneut dee oiseaus dee owes det chapons 
et de gelines ,—Nul regratour do cbyvcriz de aigneus de oiseaus do owes do 
obapoDS do gelines de pucinis * on dautre manoro do vitaille de formago 
free bure oofs ne achate tile monei'e do vitoUlc a reveudro avaunt bouro do 
prime soneie ne avaunt que les proddesbommes de la vile et autres frauus 
hommes del pais eicnt a^ato lour manger. E nul rogratur ne voytz hoi's 
de la vile contre vitaille venaunt on la vile por cell vitaille ochater et qy Ic 
feit et de ceo seit atomt perde quouque il avera achate. 

(71) Porvou est des porturs de SuihamUme que prendrount .— 

Porvou est queIcs porturs de Sntbamtone prengent et ob. do herbiger un 
tonel de vin en colei's sur la ryve de la mer et dure cele ryve en la Rue 
Etiglescbe desks a la venelc quo fu Walter le Flemeg et en la Rue Franceyse 
deskes a la meson ou Jakes le Wyte soleit mendre et a Westbutbo desques a 
celcrs que furent Sampson del Puytz et desques a la Cboatel le Roy et deskes 
a la chief mya quo fn Dame Cleremonde ou ele soleit moyndre. Dautre port 
puz un tone! de vin mener sur poleins ou lotels outro le avauntdite ryve 
deskes a la Eglise Scinto Croyz e le Eglise Scinte Michel iij^. ot outre les 
avauntditez Bglises ou que il meynent un tonel de vin aillours en la vile iiij** 
Dautre part pour charger un tonel do vin sur ebarette amener ascune part 


* F«al, pel, or skin. 

1 I presume that this extroordbniry 
regulation, requiring the delivery ofbrssd 
by the vary band of the carter rvbo 
brings is aimed at regmter;; but it is 


not clear how it could be effoctive unless 
the carter were also the baker. 

spacina, poaBsins,ohickons. Theseregn- 
lations are to prevent forstalliug. There 
are early statutes to the some ^eot. 
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en la vile ob. et a charger un tonel de vin en nief iij^. ot oa batel 
ij®. et a deechorger ot herberger celuy tonel iij'*. ob. et a charger un 
tonel de vin a enveer liors dc la vile iy. ob. Danti'e part pour un gros 
sak de loine de porter de sendee en la paroehe Seins Laorence deskes a la 
met et a mottre en batel et a chargor en la nef ij*. Item ponr un petit 
sak de leyne iij. ob.* coat a saver pour porter maylle et pour charger 
prendre j'*. Item pour un last de quirs des avauntdites aendes pour 
porter deakee a la mer et pour, nlever les en la nef xij*. oest a savor pour 
porter viij*. et pour aloor («c) iiij''. Dantro part pour iiij. poysoa do formage 
daporter a la batel ij**. Item pour porter- aol et bio ot autres chosea 
quo sount portcz par C. forpris carbuu de mor pour le 0. porter ij*. de la 
inor doake a les avauntdites eendos. Item pour un tourn do moeles 
herberger ij'i. acliatos sur la ryve de la mer et pour un tourn doschavger 
xt herberger vj<*. et pour un tourn do moeles mettre on batel et charger 
viij^. lies avauntdite porters plus tostts enpletterount les bosoignes ues 
borgeis de Uamtono quo de nul homme estrannge en touts poins et si yl 
ne fount et noysent en nul point contre les avauntdites estatutz soient 
empiisones poor un jour et un nuyzt saunz estre replegez et ne deyvent 
fore le office de porters pour un an et un jour.* 


(72) Nulabrokur ne seit en lavile de Suthamtane ti yl ne sell a eeoeslahlie 
par let proddeehommet. —Bt nul abrokur ne seit en la vile si yl ne seit a 
cco establi par les proddeshommes de la vile et seit a ceo jnrez a le office 
do abrokurs en la forme que est poui-vee et deit sauf pleggc trover a tenyr 
Icaumcutz soon serment avauntdite et si feit cn contre seon sorment dount 
il seit resonablement ateint dovaunt les proddeshommes il deit perdre le 
office del bi*okur et cens que serrount ecus (sto) pleggcs respondorunt do soon 
trespas et le amenderount solom le esgard des prodaeshonunes de la vile. 

(73) Si nul faceo le ojice de abrokur que ne seiijures a ceo. —Bt si nul 
vinge a fore lo office dc brokur quy ne seit jurez al forme avaunt dito nul 
marchauntz privez ne ostraungo ne seit de rycn tenu a doner a celuy 
abrokur et le office li seit defeudu ct kyl mes ne se entremette saunz lo 
Congo del Alderman et des proddeshommes de la vile sur peine de estre en 
prisone. Et les ahrokma deyvent estre entendaunt en toutes roancrcs des 
marchaundisos a seon peer et par seon serment avauncer les borgeis dc la 
vile cn tontes nianeres des nchatz et de rentes et de toutes moncrcs de 
marchaundisos devaunt touz autres marchaunz en tiel monere que le preu 
a borgeis de la vile seit feit avaunt quo nul marchaunt estraunge on seit 
gamy e quy il ne monstrent ne ne facent moustrer ue fore a saver a nul 
marchaunt estraunge do nule luanere dc marchanndise avaunt quo les 
borgeys de la vile on soient garny ct la cient refuse ou achatez. 


’ iij. ob. i.e., lid.i maylla which follows 
is equivalent to obelus. 

< Mys, in tho eerly part of this nrtlde, 
is a house. Dr, Spe^ tconslsted ‘‘ po- 
I ninn "itinfft. The word may be pulUyt, 
and Dr. Speed perhaps meant alinn 
svailahle by pulleys. He trsuslatea loteu, 
inrrow. The word tendet in the Utter part 
was read“feBdeB'’ by Dr. Speed, who con¬ 


jectured that it meant warehontee. But 
the word tendetoi a stall or a ahop occurs 
in the Winohester Consuetudinary, Arch. 
Jonrn., vol. is., pp. 71,77,and in Kelbam. 
The mors correct rending may probably 
be letuie, corrupted from Let, telda. See 
Dncange, in *. Tourn de moeles, a pair 
of millstones. Meet of the streets and 
places mentioaed can be identified. 
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(74) Iful abrokur jwez ne deit estre marchaunt et dbrohir .—Et nul 
brokur jure* ne deit eatre marchaunt* ct abrokur ue taveme tenyer de Tin ne 
de rion marchaunder a seen oeps demeyne ne ovo autre marchaun* on nule 
manere de marcbaundUe partyr ne eiatre partenyr et ai nul le feit* et do 
ceo seit ateint perde le office do abrokur. 

(75) Nul bffrgeu ne autre ne achate ne vende/undrible de rctm.—Porreu 
eat par comon assent que nul borgcis ne autre achate ne vende dosoretncs 
nul manere de fundrible do seim quo homme apele blobbe e que de 
chescun tonel seit feru hors le fun* sus le grant mer de la raer ct ny 
passe paa la floudmark quant le oler seim serra hors tret qil no seit effonco 
pour corrupeion et pour autre gref damace quo en porra avenir cn la. Et 
si Qildein le feit et seit tesmoigne par Gildoin de la Glide perde la Glide et 
si autre de Fraunchise le feit perde la Fraunchiso et seit tcnu pour estraunge. 
et si autre le feit seit en la prisone un jour et uu nu*t et seit replegge* 
par tielea qe mejnprengent do amender le trespas par esgai-d del Aider- 
man dea oskevyuB del Seneschal et do jure*.* 

(76) Que Gildein vendra a houre de prime lenderneyn que la Oilda terra. 

_£t chescun de laQildedoit vonir lenderneyn qne la Qildo serra al houre de 

prime ot qi ne vendra seit on la merci de vj'*, ct lea paie tan tost*. Et si 
Gildein ue vient a la aemble le matin et seit cu la vile seit en la mercy do ij*. 
et lea paie saunz nul relesaer. 

(77) Com orange sale y vient .—Porvou eat par comon consail de la Qildo 
que le orange sale venaunt eu port de Suthamtone de queconquo aoit meymes 
le arange seit en cheacun nef seit le ayrange vendu a comensement a melouro 
vente com il entendent lour profist fere yssi quo apres la promcre rente 
le mestre de la nef ne lour host* ne devent encrestre outre la premere 
vente. - Et quike le face et de coe (sto) seit ateint tout cclo encrcccment 
aeit encoru al comon profist de la vile aaun* contre diet*.’ 


Prefixed to the aborc Ordinances is the following Oath of office. 


Ceo oyez voua Ifeyre Baillif et bones gent* que vous H. serretz foial et 
loyal a nostre soignour le Boy et a sea heres la Fraunchise de la ville lea 
poimtz (tie) de la Glide moyntendrez le counseille celerez a les courts et a lea 
nasembloz par renable aomounse vendres nulo estraunge parcener no semz 
par qei la custume de la dite vile no soit amenuae nules ooviengnea no 
assemble* hors de oomune aaseut de la dite ville ferrez no seeffrez estre 
fait par qei nulo homme dc la ville ne soit endamage ne defiait. Et si 
nulioB itieles confederacies ou malveis alliauuces porretz savoir par vostre 
serment free* gamyr le Mayrc et lea bones gent* pour tielea iniquitos 
dcatourber ovesque vostre seen od vostro corps od biens et chateux les 
poyntz siurditz meyntendrez. Si Dieu voua eide et les Seyntz. 


s The regulationB are sanitory. They 
direct that the lees or dregs, "fundrOle” 
or " fundrible" of fiah-oil shall not 
be an object of sale; and that when a 
cask of blubber has been opened and the 
"elor seim,'* or clear oil drawn out, the 
refuse “blob'* shall be discharged be¬ 


low high-water mark. 

‘ <Ste. <.«. viettdra. 

1 The provisions against sales by auc¬ 
tion ai-e similar to thoee of the statute 
85 Edward HI., already referred to; but 
not in language that allows the gild law 
to be a copy of the statute. 


^protttlifngs ai ifte iWttu'ngs of iftf art^afologi'cal Insiffule. 

April 1, 1859. 

The Loud Bratdbookb, P.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

In opening the proeeedings of the Meeting, the nohle Cliairman took 
occasion to express his gratification at resuming his place, and again 
meeting bis friends and fellow labonrers in tlie field of - Archeological 
investigation. During bis absence in the oonntrj. Lord Brajbrooke had, 
as he remarked, prosecuted his researches on the site which had yielded 
such a harvest of precious results at Icimum ; he bad brought the most 
recent produce of his explorations for the inspection of the Institute. With 
this Roman relic he had also the pleasure to place before the meeting 
some of the latest additions to his Dactyliotheca, and he hailed with 
satisfaction the presence of his generous rival as a collector of the in¬ 
teresting personal ornaments of that class, Mr. Edmund Waterton, who 
had likewise brought on this occasion, as ho (Lord Brayhrooko) perceived, 
a fresh instalment of valnable rings from his colleotion, the rich stores of 
which were always generously open to please and instruct those who take 
interest in such relics of mediteval sentiment and taste. 

Mr. EsttUAD Waterton communicated Notes on the History of the 
Cardinals’ Bings. (Printed in this volume, p. 278.) 

The following letter from Mr. William Clatton, of Dover, was tlien 
read, accompanying a photograph which represented a gronp of Roman 
urns, of various kinds of ware, latolv founu near that town. They are 
depouted in the Museum there ; and arrangements hare been made, so 
that henceforth all antiquities discovered in the works for the now railway 
will be carefully preserved. 

“ The urns of which I send you a photograph were found in a field in 
the parish of Bucklond, near Dover. The tenant hod begun to dig clay 
for making bricks, and the workmen found, on one aide of tho field, what 
they called old jars and saucers, and they broke them to pieces os soon as 
they found them. Our mutual friend, Mr. Thompson, by accident, heard 
that such things hod been discovered, and at once went to the place, and 
by the diligent enquiries he made, and by offering to pay the men a small 
sum for anything they could save or procure for him, he very soon convinced 
them that it was more worth their while to preserve than to destroy. 
He has been enabled to secure a few urns enthe, and a great many frag¬ 
ments : those which are photographed are the most perfect, and are in the 
Museum here. From the skilful hands in which the fragments now arc, 1 
have no doubt some other vases will be restored. On visiting tho place and 
making enquiries, I find that the deposits lay about four feet deep, a few 
yards from each other, almost in a continuous line, and parallel to die road 
from Dover to Canterbury; there is generally a large urn, with two or three 
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smaller ones close to it; one had a thick red tile nlaced over it. about eighteen 
inchea long and eleven broad. The fashion of the pottery is very various, 
both as to shape and colour; some is ill-bumt, and appears not to have been 

coloured at all: those urns that are better burnt are generally block. One 

which is nearly perfect is so coarse and rough, it is more bke sandstone 
than earthenware. Two bottles, each with a handle, are of a bright red 
colour, not glased but of a finer clay than most of the others. One of the 
workmen told me that hundreds had been destroyed, and on my e^ressing 
surprise at the number, he said more than a cartlo^ of fragments had been 
thrUn away. At present no work is going on in the field, as part of it 
will be required for the new railway, and untU the company have raUed ott 
their porUon, there will bo no further digging. However. I believe sucli 
arrangements are now made, both with the brickmakors and the contractora 
for the railway works, tliat I trust aU antiquities that may be discovered 
will be preserved, and notice of what they find given to those who will secure 
them properly. I have no doubt the place is part of the burying-ground of 
the Roman ddbbis, and that a great number of discoveries will be made 
dunnff the ensuing summer, 1 must add, that on^ Mr. Thompson asking 
the men in the field if they ever found any metal objects with the urns, one 
man said that there often wore pieces of wire, or some such relics, in one 
um in each group, and that such had been the case in one he had emptied 
that day. On searching at the spot, several very small pieces were found, 
but they all crumbled away on being touched. A day or two after, some 
pieces were brought to Mr. Thompson, which, on beiug joined together, 
proved to he an armlet, apparently of brass or copper wire. There ore 
quantities of fragments of burnt bones to be found where the urns have been 
emptied.” 

The Rev. Thomas Bubndigham, Rector of Charlwood, Surrey, com¬ 
municated the following particulars regarding Roman remains found in 
Hampshire, accompanied by a drawing of a mosaic pavement then 
discovered. 

In May, 1817, a tossolated pavement, of considerable beauty of design, 
was diseovered at Badley Pound Form, Crondall, in Hampshire, of which 
a short account was produced in the same year by Mr. Joseph Jefferson, of 
Basingstoke, from which the following particulars ore derived. The 
discovery occurred in ploughing, at a spot about a mile south-east of 
CrondalL The attention of the ploughman was attracted by seeing tessorm 
of various colours, which lay at a depth of about six or seven inches under 
the surface. On examination he found a considerable portion of mosaic 
work ; and tho discovery becoming known, excavations were made, and a 
floor of very ornamental design was exposed to view. Tho field hod long 
boon under tho plough, and it is remarkable that these remains had not 
been found before, especially as it had been frequently observed that the 
part of the land where they were disinterred was comparatively un¬ 
productive. 

The pavement, of which an original drawing was sent by Mr. Bnrning- 
ham, measured about twelve feet square. It was composed of tesserie, 
about half an inch square, black, white, and red : the last being apparently 
of brick or terra-cotta. Around the sides arc two borders of interlaced 
riband-patterns ; the area within is filled up with various designs, tho 
largest of which, nine in number, are octagonal in form, in three rows. 
The central compartment contains a vase with two handles, and in those 
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surrounding it there are four-petalcd flowers and ornaments like tulips. 
The spaces interrening are filled up with riband-patterns and other designs. 
Around the whole there was a parement of inferior work, formed of cubes 
of brick, about au inch and a half square. 

Tlio floor was perfect when first discovered, but portions were speedily 
carried away by visitors. A temporary building was afteiwards erected for 
its protection by Mrs. Dcbrott, of Chelsea, on whose property it was found. 

Besides this mosaic, the floors of two adjoining apartments were exposed 
to view; one composed of tesserte of brick, about an inch and a half square, 
tlie other paved with tiles about six inches square. The field where those 
remoins wore found, and also another field adjacent, contained foundations 
of buildings, with many fragments of Homan bricks and pottery. At a short 
distance may be traced vestiges of a fosse, possibly for defence. The site 
is near a rising ground known as Castle Hill, where tradition reports that a 
fortress formerly stood. A house near the church at Crondall, of some 
antiquity, appears to have been partly built of Roman bricks. About two 
miles distant is Tuksbury Ilill, and the entrenchment known as Csesar’s 
Camp, of which remains are visible. The Roman buildings, of which the 
vestiges have been described, are in a direct line between that camp and 
Winchester, Venta Belgarum, It was thonght tliat tliey might possibly 
mark the site of the Calleva of Antoninee Itinerary, which lias been 
usually placed at Farnham ; there is, however, no appearance of Roman 
remains at that place. Crondall is three miles distant from Farnham. A 
few Roman small brass coins were found, including one described as of 
Antoninns Pins, and one of Constantine.' 

The Rev. John 11 . AnsTBir, of Ensbnry, Dorset, sent the following 
interesting report of his researches in regard to tlio " Kimmeridge cool- 
money ” of the Isle of Pnrbock, on the coaat of Dorsetshire :— 



Saoeor, or itaad ol Eimmoridso coni. Found ut Povio^im, Sonet. 
Lenft^ of tbe oHrIooI. 4cpUi of tiM ttuotr. | look 


"I have lately had another digging amidst tlie ‘cool-money’ at 
Povington in Piu-beck. The place where these relics occur extends over 


> The tcssebiUd pavements discoverod 
in tbit country are remarkably numerous, 
and recent excavations bavo largely aug¬ 
mented the list of such remains, of wbieh 
it were desirable that s oomnleto in¬ 
ventory should bo compilod, whilst the 
facte connected with such discoveries con 


bo correctly recorded. Part of a mosaic 
floor (of a batli t) from Oxfordshire, is 
said by Mr. JefTeraou, in his notice of tho 
Crondall pavement, to be prceervod in 
Mr. Hutton's Museum at Keswick, in 
Cumbei'lond. 
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only half an acre, and has been mostly dug up; hut I fell upon an 
undisturbed spot, and in a space of not larger than a yard in diameter, 
there could not hare been fewer than 600 or 800 pieces. The collection 
contains several varieties, and some novelties: among the latter is a piece 
of coal shaped into a one-handled saucer. (See woodcut, previous page.) It 
was turned up amidst a mass of coal-money and broken flints, conglomerated 
by the presence of irony matter. I think it had possibly been used for 
holding the flint ehippings, or rather the points used in turning the coal in 
the lathe instead of steel, and had been plsused at the workman’s side. There 
were many pieces of flint,, and many portions of broken armlets, varying m 
thickness, and some pieces of coal-money with the broken armlets attached, 
but not so good as that which is preserved in the Museum at Dorchester 
(see woodcuts.) There were also many ohippings and pieces of cool cut ready 
for the lathe. I remarked that in one digging tlio pieces were nearly all 
small, as if the refuse from turning links for ehains or amnlets, whilst in 
the other deposit (only 3 or 4 yards apart) they wore of the common size, 
sucli as were cut out from armlets. At this spot thousands must have been 
cost from the lathe, and therefore thousands of armlets and otlier objects 
must have been here manufactured. The question suggests itself, for what 
market were they destined ? must they not have been for exportation ? 
In that case, is it not probable that the Romans used some varnish to 
prevent the cool from cracking, which, at the present time, it does after a 
day in a dry room ? No systematio examination has hitherto been carried 
out at Kimmeridge, hut, in course of draining and other operations, it has 
been proved that the coal-money is in abundance over a round hill between 
the village and the bay. Colonel Mansel, to whom the property belongs, 
informs me that since he has been resident in the neighbourhood, scarcely 
less than a waggon-load mnst have been carried away. 

“ At Poviagton I hare found fragments of black Roman pottery, of more 
than one description. Broken armlets are found abundantly; the soil 
where the coal-money occurs is black, and where such is not the prevalent 
colour of the mould, our diggings were fruitless.” * 

The small one-handled vessel noticed by Mr. Austen, and here figured, 
may possibly have served as a portable lamp or cresset, of the same 
description as the so-called “ Druidical patera ” of stone, frequently found 
in North Britain, of which specimens of somewhat unnsnally ornamented 
character are figured in this Jonmsl, vol. xiii. p. 202. In the Paroe 
Islands, as we are informed by Sir Walter TrevclyaD, similar vessels of 
i-udo construction are still used as lamps or chafing-dishes. The vestiges 
of extensive manufactures of objects formed of ICimmeridge shale, 
undoubtedly carried on in Roman times, present n subject of considerable 
interest to the arcliieologist. The relics, familiarly termed coal-money, 
appear to have been first noticed by a writer on Dorset Antiquities (doubt¬ 
less the county historian, the Rev. John Hutchins), Gent. Mag. March, 
1768, p. Ill, by whom they are described as found in abundance at 
Smedraore, mostly near the top of tho cliffs, and enclosed in small cists 
of stones set edgeways; these deposits consisted of a quantity of coal- 
money mixed with bones. It was observed that they always occurred in 
‘‘mode ground.” Some had been found in tho cliffs at Flowers Borrow, 
a camp near East Lulwortli, and on the seashore near Kimmeridge'an 

* Papers read beforo the Purbeck Society, 1866; Warcham, 1857; p. 84. 
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object had been found, resembling apparently that discovered by Mr. 
Austen. It is described as “ a bowl made of Kimmeridgo coal, six inches 
in diameter, but shallow, and of equal height; it contained a few pieces 
of coal-money.” Mr. Hutchins first suggested that the coal-money was 
the pieces rejected from the lathe, a notion fully substantiated in a memoir 
published in this Journal, vol. i. p. 347, by Mr. Sydenham, who has 
satisfactorily set aside the hypothesis of Mr. Miles, in his treatise on the 
Deverel Barrow, attributing these relics to the Phoenicians, and regarding 
them as representations of coin. The subject has been carefully investi¬ 
gated by Mr. Austen, and we may refer our readers to his memoir in the 
Transactions of the Purbeck Society, before cited. The roost remarkable 
relics of the manufacture are two vases found at Warden, Bedfordshire, 
of which one is in the collection of tlie Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 
the other in the British Museum ; and the curious vessels found by Lord 
Braybrooke at Groat Ohesterford, Essex, figmed in this Journal, voL xiv. 
p. 85. Some cylindrical boxes apparently of Kimmeridgo shale are to be seen 
in the Museum at Boulogne. By Mr. Austen's kindness we are peimiitted 
to place before our readers representations of one of the pieces of coal- 
money, found, as stated above, with a broken moiety of an armlet still 
attached to it. The two sides of this curious object are here figured, and 
the centres of adjustment to the lathe are distinctly shown. It were 
scarcely possible to adduce more conclusive evidence in regard to the 
origin of these relics. (See woodcuts on the previous page.) 

Dr. Hesiit Johksok, secretary to the Wroxeter Excavation Committee, 
communicated further particulars regarding the successful progress of the 
explorations, and sent a ground-plan showing the vestiges of buildings 
brought to light in the neighbourhood of the “Old Wall,” and also 
sketches of various relics disinterred dur'mg the excavations, hexagonal 
roofing tiles of stone, such as have been noticed on other Roman sites (see 
p. 186 in this volume], a remarkable little bowl formed of tin, an iron 
spear-head the only weapon hitherto found, Ac. A full account of the 
discoveries at Wroxeter has since been produced by Mr. Wright, entitled 
a “Guide to the Ruins,” which may be obtained from Mr. Sondford, 
Shrewsbury, the publisher. 

Bt the Lord Bratbrooke, F.S.A.—A fine specimen of Samian ware, 
with ornaments in relief, representing a eonfilct with lions and other wild 
animals. It measures 6i inches in diameter, and bears the potter’s mark— 
ALBVci. It was found at Cbesterford, where Samian vessels bearing the 
same name had previously been disinterred by Lord Braybrooke, as given 
in his list of potters’ marks in this Journal, vol. x. p. 233. 

By Mr. Wnixcopp.—Four rings of various periods; one of them set 
with turquoise; another with malachite between two small diamonds; 
anotlier has a flat oval head upon which is engraved a magical or talismonic 
symbol, of which no explanation has been given. These rings arc of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

By Mr. Edmdsd Wavertos, F.S.A.—A- selection of beautiful rings, 
recently added to his collection, and of which he has kindly given the 
following description. 

“ 1. Gold ring sot with two rough diamonds.—This is of late Roman 
work, and I believe an uniijue example. Lord Braybrooke has in his 
Dactyliothcca a similar specimen but set with only one diamond j and 
another ring set with one diamond is in the British Museum. 
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“ 2. Large Roman ring of amber.—On the shoulder there are two figures 
in relief. This is also unique. 

“ 3. Bing with a death’s head in enamel.—It is surroonded with the 
motto + KoscE TB TP 8 VM, and, on the outer edge of the bezel, which is 
hexagonal, is insoiibed + dtb to lyte. 

“4. Small gold hoop ring, bearing the inscription,— + a + na 
fP + lap + lo-—and within—t- buvo + btrto + berneto 4- tontfumatum 
“h Wt. 

“ 5. Gold signet with a merchant’s majk.—It is made of fine seedhino 
gold, and I consider it to be Yenetian. 

“ 6 . Gold ring, tho hoop of wliioh terminates in two figures supporting 
a circular bezel on which is the cross of St. John in whito enamel, on a 
black field. This is of Italian work, possiblj Maltese, and of the latter 
port of the sixteenth century. In the Gabimlto delle gemme in tho UfiSzi 
at Florence, I saw a ring set with a talismanic stone which had tho 
cross of St. John in white enamel on one of the shoulders. This may have 
belonged to some E[night of the Order, but the Knights never wore rings 
with the cross of St. John, as indicative of their being of that Order, and 
they do not at tlie present day. 

“ 7. Gold ring with a i;ound stone set d grifet. Tho bezel projects very 
much; on the hoop is tho inscription—goU ^tln i^tv maria.” 

By Mr. Wiluam Lawrie, of Downhom Market.—The guard of a dagger 
or small sword, of beautiful workmanship. The chased ornaments are in 
perfect preservation, and their character appears to indicate the sixteenth 



Gourd of A UQAll weapon Ibuud scar Dowobtoi Usrkot, Koifolk. 

Ib the poM i m i aa of ilr. WniUtt L«wH«. 

or early part of the seventeenth century as the date of tliis relic, which 
wos found in a field on tho Bexwell road, near Downham Market, Norfolk, 
in 1857. It is in the possession of Mr. Lawrie, who has veiy kindly 
contributed the accompanying woodcuts. 
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By Mr. Howlbtt, cUef draughtsman of the Ordnance Office.—An 
exteDsiT-e series of photographs taken, during recent operations in China, 
by the officers and sappers of the Boyal Engineers quartered at Canton. 
.They illustrate in a remarkable manner architectural details, picturesque 
scenery, manners and usages of life in China. 

By Mr. W. J. Bbrmhsjid Smith. —Two bowls of lignum vitm wood 
thickly studded with leaden plugs, and peculiar in their construction. They 
arc supposed to have been used formerly on the bowling-green at Delamoro 
Lodge, Cheshire, where they were found. An iron spindle passes through 
each of them ; to one end of this is fastened a round brass plate engraved 
with the initials T. W., united by a true-love knot, and to the otlior end is 
screwed a triangular plate, by which tho spindle is fixed ; on tho triangular 
plates are engraved tliree cocks, with stars orniuUcta in tlie intervals. Tho 
initials, as Mr. Bernhard Smith sujiposcs, are probably those of Thomas 
'VVilbraham, living about 1G50, a person who appears to have possessod 
singular tasto and accomplishments. A volume of calligraphy attributed 
to his pen is still at Delamcre Lodge, now in possession of George Fortescue 
Wilbr^ani, Esq. See the account of tho family in Ormorod’s Cheshiro, 
vol. ii. p. 64. 

By Mr. Hemit FannKii.—A remarkable example of iron-work, with ela¬ 
borate repouts6 ornament. It bears representations of St. Jerome and 
other Saints ; also two esoutebeons, under a mitre and a coronet, respect¬ 
ively ; one of them is charged with a hound rampant, on tho other is a 
casUe. 


By an inadvertent error to which Mr. Nesbitt has called our attention, 
the woodcut at p. 85 in this volume was given as the memorial of a Chap¬ 
lain of the Order of tho Temple, at Laon. Tho engraving in question 
represents the memorial of Fr^ro Pierre Spifamo, whoso name appears 
among the knights present at Rhodes in 1522. The original exists in the 
Temple Church at Loon, as described in this Journal, vol. ix. p. 114. Tlio 
incised slab at Laon, which commemorates tho Chaplain of tho Order, was 
brought before the Institute, in 1862, by Mr. Nesbitt, and it is noticed in 
this Journal, vol. ix., p. 383. Ho boa kindly placed at our disposal a 
rubbing of that memorial, from which the accompanying woodcut has 
bocu prepared. It is a cross-slab of considerable interest, since scarcely 
any well authenticated memorials of persons connected with the Order 
hove been hitherto noticed. The cross hos a very slender shaft, on a 
moulded pedestal not gradated ; the head is foliated, pierced with a 
quatrefoil in the centre, and the arms are cuaped; tho cuspings or-o 
pierced. Each of the foliations terminating the arms of the cross consists 
of three trifid leaves. Their character bears some general resemblance to 
that of foliated crosses on slabs in tliis country, attributed to the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. See the Manual of Sepulchral Slabs, by the Rev. 
E. Cutta, pi. XV. to pi. xviii. One of the examples there given, existing in 
Exeter Cathedral, and supposed to cover the grave of Peter Quivil, Bishop 
of Exeter, who died in 1291, may be particularly cited as apparently 
approximating in date to tho slab under consideration. The dimensions of 
the slab at Laon are 7 feet 9 inches, by about 3 feet 3 inches. The 



Toctsad oroas-tlab< tbe memorial of a Chaplaia of the Order of the Temple, io 
tbe Temple Cborclo at Laen. 
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inscription muy bo road as follows, some words now effaced baring boon 
probably as hero supplied.—[+CY • gist • frbre] • ojiiooibes • CHAPixAnrs • 
DO V • TEMPl^ • QTI • REKDI ‘ ARME • LE lOVtt * DB • s’ * MABTIH • EN * ESIE ■ BN ’ 
LAN ■ DEI. • IKOARNATIOH ■ M ■ COLXVIll • FEZ • [pVR • LY •] 

There may probably bavc been some mark of contraction over the word 
following the date, not seen in the rubbing, and to be read in extonso 
rniBZ. The feast of St. Martin in Summer is July 4tb, the day of tho 
Saint's Translation. 


^ugaeologital Snirlli'Qente. 

Mr. Kewton, H. B. M. Consnl at Rome, announces for immediate pub¬ 
lication (by subscription), a History of the Recent Discoveries at Hali- 
carnassus, Cnidus, and Branchidse; being the results of on Expedition 
scut to Asia Minor by Her Majesty’s Government in October, 1856, under 
Mr. Newton’s direction. Tbo work will consist of a folio volnme of about 
100 plates (including sLity-six views in double tinted lithography, princi¬ 
pally from photogi-aphs taken under tl«e direction of Lieut. Smith, R.E.), 
and a volume of text giving an account of the discoveries, with a disserta¬ 
tion on the Architectural Remains of the Mausoleum, and on its pre¬ 
sumed structure, accompanied by a full description of tho Architectural 
Illnstiations of tho work, by Mr. Fullan, Architect. A publication of tliis 
character will doubtless contributo to a more just appreciation of those 
precious remains of Greek Art acquired for tho National Collection through 
Mr. Newton’s exertions, and now in com-sc of arrangement at tho British 
Museum, Tho highly interesting explorations, carried out by one of tho 
coi-liest and most active promoters of tho Archssological Institute, were 
recently brought under the notice of the Society by the talented discourses 
delivered by Mr. Newton at tbo Carlisle meeting, witli the exhibition of 
the attractive illustrations, plans, photographs, die., viewed with much 
gratification on that occasion. The archmologist who desires to give 
encouragement to this important publication should forthwith communicoto 
with the publishers, Messrs. Day, Lincoln’s-Inn-rields, from whom the 
prospectus may be obtained. 

Mr, B. B. WoODWABD has in preparation an Arcbaological Map tf 
England and Woles, and a Map of the Mediaeval Antiquities of Bogland and 
Wales; the first exhibiting tho localities and the ouaracCer of all known 
remains of the Aboriginal, the Roman, and the Saxon inhabitants of tho 
eouutiy ; tho otlier showing the sites of Cathedrals, Monasteries, Castles, 
&c. The scale of the Maps will be twelve miles to an inch, and an illus¬ 
trated Handbook will be prepared os an accompaniment. Communications 
may be addressed to Mr, Woodward, 20, Eaton Villas, Haverstock Hill. 

A magnificent work on Armour and Arms baa recently been .announced 
by tho Gonservateur of the Museum of Arms at Bordeaux, M. Micol. It is 
entitled "Ponoplie Europdenne,” and will comprise, in a hundred large 
folio plates coloured, upwards of 400 figures of arms, defensive and 
ofifensiTe, from the foundation of Rome to the close of tiie Inst centuiy. 
Many of the subjects will bo given of tho full siso of the originals. For all 
the practical purposes, however, of antiquarian inquiry, the valuable treatise 
by Mr. Hewitt, “ Ancient Armour and Weapons in Europe,” will hold the 
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foremost place among Archmological Manuals. The second volume, in 
which the subject is continued to the close of the fourteenth century, is 
auuounccd for immediate publication by Messrs. Parker. 

It is proposed to establish a CAMnumoB Historical Socibtt, for the pur¬ 
pose of promoting the publication of such MSS. of general interest as are 
found in the University or College Libraries, and of such unedited doeumonts 
from whatever quarter, as relate to the history and antiquities of the Uni¬ 
versity, Town, or County. The subscription to be one pound annually. 
All persons favourable to the objects are requested to address the Rev. 
George ‘Williams, King’s College, Provisional Secretary, who will supply 
the prospectus, with lists of the Committee and of publications contemplated 
in the scheme of the Society. 

The examination of the site of the Roman city at Wroxeteh, to which 
the notice of our readers has frequently been invited, since the com¬ 
mencement of the excavations early in the present year, has received a 
fresh impulse through facilities recently conceded by tho Duke of Cleveland, 
on whose estates the remains are situated. Wo may refer with pleasure 
to tho official reports by Mr. Wright and Lr. Johnson, in tho Archmologia 
Cambrensis, vol, v. third series, pp. 218, 257. To the former, under 
whose directions the work has been conducted, the visitor of Urioconium is 
indebted for a " Guido to the Ruins,” published by Mr. Sandford, at 
Shrewsbury; the rapid demand for a second edition has satisfactorily 
shown that the marked interest in these vestiges of an obscure historical 
period has not been limited to the locality. The accurate plan most kindly 
supplied by Mr. Hillary Davies, of Shrewsbury, with the courteous assent 
of the Excavation Committee, gives the latest results. (See p. 266 ante.) 

The valuable Museum formed by tho Sooibtt or Aktiquaribs op 
S ootLAKD, hitherto deposited very disadvantageously in the insufficient 
space available at their apartments in Edinburgh, has lately, we have tho 
satisfaction to learn, been transferred to the spacious gallery and rooms 
appropriated for the purpose in the Royal Institntion in that city. Tho 
Honourable Board of Manufactures has thus satisfactorily canied out the 
liberal provisions of H, M. Treasury, by which those instructive collections 
are henceforth to be maintained as a National Establisbmcnt, whilst their 
custody is entrusted to the Society through whose influence they have 
been formed. The new Museum will be inaugurated on December 23, by 
a conversaxione, and an Address will be delivered on the occasion by 
tho Hon, Lord Ncaves. An efficient curator, Mr. T. M’Cullocb, has been 
appointed; valuable accessions to the series have been received, including 
the numerous Roman inscriptions and relics found in Scotland, presented 
by the Right Hon. Sir George Clerk, and various articles of " Treasure 
Trove,” which, through the concessions liberally sanctioned by Govern¬ 
ment, in respect of the claim formerly enforced, have been preserved for 
the National Museum of Scottish Antiquities. 

The gi-atiflcation occasioned by the Temporary Museum, formed during 
the Meeting of tho Institute at Carlisle, caused a general desire for some 
permanent memorial of collections presenting unusual local interest. A 
descriptive catalogue has accordingly been prepared, which may be 
obtained (by post) from Messrs. Thumam, CorliMc, or at the office of the 
Institute. 
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BT ISDUTOD WATBETON, F.aA. 


Among the various classes of finger-riugs, there is not per¬ 
haps one which offera so many pleasing varieties as those 
commonly designated Posy Rings. This term is generally 
applied to rings which bear a motto or verse, such as is 
frequently to he found on betrothal rings, and of which I 
have found no example earlier than the latter part of the 
sixteenth century. Prior to that period, these verses or 
mottoes seem to have been otherwise designated, as will 
subsequently be seen.^ 

I am of opinion that the Posy Ring is of Roman origin. 
Many intaglii, with short mottoes in Greek and in Latin, are 
found, mounted in rings; each class of these may be Roman, 
for the Romans employed Greek for inscription-s, as French 
was used in England in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Sometimes the motto is cut on the metal. Thus, a gold ring 
in my collection has on the bezel— Ai\H©I • ZHCAIC ; and 
another, iterb • felix {sic, for uteref). Some gems referred 
to by Peiresc ® have— bon am • vitam :—amo • tb • ama • mb ; 
and—VIBTVTBM • ama. Maffei,’ commenting upon a gem 
with the inscription— A0ANACI • ITICTIC, observes that pro- 


’ Th« wrlie*t oocarrenca of ths t«rni 
posy u«ed to designate a motto, soch as 
are inaoribed on the rings under oon- 
sideratioD, is probably to be found in the 
ouiions Treatise of PalsgraTe, " Eclair- 
ciasement de la Langne Franjoyse,” pub¬ 
lished in 15S0. He giree "Foev, de¬ 
vice or worde, dwi**." Sberwood gives 
‘ A posie, detiu,' and Cotgrave renders 

VOL. XTI. 


deviie "a device, poeey, embleme, oonoect, 
&& Quel devkoy avolt il en oelai Wbat 
reason, or sense, was there in that f " 

’ Kdoberchea Cnrieoaea d' Aotiquitd, 
par M. SpoD, p. 89; Fran. Rcoroni 
Uemma) Litoratn, Romte, 1757, p. 2. 

a Oainme Antiohe, Roma, 1709, voL 
iv. p. 118. 
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bably it was set in an annulus pronubus, or nuptial ring. 
It should be remarked that some of these mottoes were cut 
in intaglio, to serre for seals, whilst others were in cameo, 
and often on a sardonyx, so as to form the background of a 
differetit colour ftom the letters. Rings set with these gems 
were given by young amorosi to their lady-loves ; and it is 
obvious that they may have been not only pledges of honest 
affection, but of unhallowed love as well This conjecture is 
supported by a line of Ennius,—“ Alii dant annulum spec- 
tandum a labiis,”* implying, as some have supposed, that 
they held their rings in their teeth, and invited young 
damsels to approach and see or read what was engraved 
upon them. Hence also Plautus says, “ Spectandum ne cui 
det annulum neque roget." ® The Roman posies are for the 
most part engraved on gems ; but the Duke of Northumber¬ 
land has a curious gold ring of that period, found near 
Corbridge, which bears the motto, —aemilia zeses, pierced 
in the hoop: it has been described in this Journal.® See 
also the woodcut at the close of this memoir. 

It is a question whether these rings may not have been 
the annuli natalitii, referred to in the Classics, presented by 
damsels to their lovers. 

In the Epidicus of Plautus, the Virgo asks of Epidicus,’— 

Via. Quis to liomo es qai me<im parentum nomen memoras et meum ? 

Bp. Non me noviati ? Vni. Quod qnidem nunc veniat in mentem mihi. 
Bp. Non meminiati me anreara ad to afferre natali die 

Lunulam atque anelhtm aureolum in digitum ? ViR. Memini mi homo. 
Tune ia ea ? 

Gori® enumerates many of these gems, bearing either the 
name of the donor’s lady-love, or some good wish :—XAIPE 
KAAH.—XAIPE vfYXH.—KTPIA XAIPE. (Hail I fair one— 
Hail I my life—my Mistress, Hail!) ; also the foUo'wdng in 
Latin—voTis • meis • CLAUDIA • VIVAS; and a gem, with 
MNH.MONYETE • KAAIIN • 'fTXHS (be mindful of good 
fortune.) 

These mottoes are to be found on rings of the early Christian 
period. One in my collection bears, signet-wise ,—libbri • 


* Apud Mdorum, lib. i. Originum, 
a 5«. 

‘ Plant, in Aainaria; Kirchtn. de An- 
unlia, p. 167. 

* Archmlogiaal Journal, toL ▼!!. p. 
192. This intereetiiig ring had been 


regarded aa of cirt^-eetdo workmanehip ; 
but there con be ecorcelj any doubt of 
ita Roman character. It was discovered 
on the site of the station Corttapitmn, 
Act T. scene L v. S3. 

• ii. p. Si. 
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vitas; Father Garrucci, the eminent Jesuit archseologist, 
possesses one which has the inscription,— janvaei • tiyas ; 
and a gem, figured in Garrucci’s edition of the Hagioglypta,’ 
bears the inscription,— iohannes • vivas • ik • (Christo).* 
He also mentions another* wluch is exceedingly beautiful. 
On the bezel, which is circular, is represented a dove with 
wings half expanded, ‘apparently intended for the soul of one 
departed, which hears the voice of her heavenly spouse. 
Around is the motto,—si • aaias •vbni; or,perhaps,— ^veki • si 
• AMAS, with which may be compared the verse of the Canticle 
of Canticles,—“Arise, make haste, my love, my dove, beautiful 
one, and come.” * If I remember right, the bezel of the ring 
in the possession of Father Garrucci is of silver, and the hoop 
of brass.® 

Peiresc describes a curious wedding-ring of gold, of the 
sixth century, which boro on the bezel a head rudely en¬ 
graved, and around ,—^ tbola • siqella. Around the hoop 
was the inscription ,—tecla • vivat • deo • cvm • makito • 
SEO (sic). He also mentions another gold ring, on the bezel of 
which were two heads, those of a man and a woman, whilst 
over them was represented a little dove supporting a crown, 
and around, vttatis. 

The wedding-ring of St. Louis of France was set with a 
sapphire intaglio of the crucifixion, and bore on the hoop, 
“ Dehors cet anel, pourrions avoir amour ? ” * 

In France these mottoes were sometimes called chansons. 
In the inventory of the Duke of Berry we find the item, “ A 
Jehan Lassaieur orfiSvre pour un aiineau d’or esmailld de 
lermes, auquel est escript une chanson ;”® whilst in England, 
prior to the sixteenth century, they appear to have been 
called reasons, or “resons." Thus in his will, in 1463 , John 
Baret of Bury St. Edmunds orders that the “ Seynt Marie 
preeste ” should sing his mass “of prikked song at Seynt Marie 
auter” in a white vestment^ “witli a remembraunce of my 
armys, and my reson therto,—Grace me goueme.”® And, 


* HagiogL p. 235. 

> Ibid., p. 289. 

' Cant, of Cant., a ii. t. 10. 

’ It may b« inquired how I disdnguish 
lome rings as Roman, and othsn as early 
Christian, which bear nearly identical 
mottoes 1 I reply, partly by the names, 
and partly by tna form of the letters. 

* Diet, de Trevonx, p. 42S. 


* No. 8727. 

* Bury Wills, p. 18, pablications of the 
Camden Society. Among the elTccts 
of Henry V., of which an inrentory was 
taken in 1428, occurs a barge coTcriug, 
embroidered with “ RMonr du rot/ tt a» 
la rofne." Hot, ParU, voL ir. p. 234. 
The word is used by Lydgate in a similar 
sense; Minor Poems, p. 223. 
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in Rous’s Uvea of the Earls of Warwick, are the following 
examples of posies or reasons temp. Henry VI m used by 
the three daughters of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of W^wick. 

1st. Margaret married John Talbot, Earl of Shrews- 
bury. “Hir reason was,—TU deithe depart’’—a sentiment 
which was borne on the wedding-ring of the wife of Duke 
John, brother of Eric XIV. of Sweden,’though in a different 

form,—" Nemo nisi mors.”'' , „ tt- 

2nd. Alianour married Edmund Duke of Somerset, rlir 

reason was,—Never newe.” 

3rd. Elizabeth married Lord Latimer. “ Hir reason was 

—‘ Till my live’s onde.’ ”® ... 

My coUection contains several examples of rings with 
“ resons.” One, of gold, has—in • hu • fillf- Another, 
also of gold, bears on the inside—jnns • lUttl • kcSlir. The out¬ 
side is delicately chased, and bears traces of enamel. It 
is divided into four compartments, bearing, alternately, 
flowers, and a scroU on which may be deciphered the reason, 
—nttl - JillllS • lIBIin. Another, of silver which has been gilt, 
has—rtst • mim -llllsiT,—and between the words there are 
trefoils, which have been enameled. Another is formed of a 
broad band of silver, and bears— + Httflnt • biltl • jllttU • latlilll ■ 

Reicholt mentions the custom of engraving mottoes or 
inscriptions on marriage rings. He says,—“Sic annulis 
sponsalitiis. etiam subinde litterse initialcs certorum quorun- 
dam verborum meniorabilium aut rythmorum insculpt® sunt, 
quo conjuges crebrius reminiscantur mutuse sure fidei atque 
amoris perpetuL”® 

But these reasons or mottoes were not confined to 
betrothal rings; they occur on signets and on other rings. 
A seal-ring, in my collection, has the device of a cradle, 
empty, and within the hoop—mif unlit • Hurt* possibly express¬ 
ing desire for progeny—my w'ill were; another, found not far 
from York, bears on the inside—• Innt • mr,—having refer¬ 
ence probably to the figure of St. Barbara, the patron invoked 
against sudden death—which is engraved on one of the 
shoulders. Another is a fine gold ring, belonging to the 
iconograpliic class, and which resembles the preceding in work¬ 
manship, bearing on the bezel the figure of St. Christopher, 

1 Doran, Monarclia Retired fromBoai. • Ed. Heame, HUt. Rie. II., p. 286. 
neea, voL ii. p. 216. * iit p. 5S2. 
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and within the hoop is found the same motto,—• Iimi • rnt- 
which has allusion to that saint, who was the patron 
agaiust sickness, tempest, earthquake, and the dangers of 
fire and flood. To his figure there is frequently attached 
the following distych:— 

Chrlstopliori Sancti Bpeciem quientnque tuetar 
Ilia nempe die nuIlo languore gravetur. 

The term Posy is used to denote mottoes or inscriptions, 
sometimes they are in prose but generally in verse. Putten- 
ham, in his Art of English poetry, 1581, says ;— 

" There be alsoe another like Epigrams that were usually 
sent for Yeare’s Gifts, or to be painted or put upon bankett- 
ing dishes, or sugar plate, or of Marche paincs, &c. 

“ They were called Nenia or Apophoreta, and never con¬ 
tained above one verse or two at moost, but the shorter 
the better. We call them posies, and do paint them now-a- 
dayes upon the back-sides of our trenchers of wood, or use 
them as devices in armes or in rings.” ‘ 

Shakspere mentions the posy of a ring. In Hamlet, 
when Prologue enters, he thus addresses the King.* 

Prologue. For us and for our tragedy, 

Here stooping to your clemency. 

We beg your bearing patiently / 

Hamlet. Is this the prologue, or the posy of a ring ? 

Oplulia. ’Tis brief, my lord ! 

Hamlet, As woman's lore 1 

Again, in the Merchant of Venice— 

Portia. A quarrel, ho, already 1 what’s the matter t 

Qratiano. About a ring, a paltry hoop of gold, 

That she did give me, whose y70«ia was. 

For all the world, like cutlers’ poetry 
Upon a knife. Love me and leave me not. ’ 

Peele, a poet of the time of Elizabeth, calls the motto of 
the Garter a posy. He says— 

Dead is Bedford. 

* » * • 

This tale I thought upon told mo for truth, 

* See the notices of such inecribed > Hamlet, act iii. ecsne ii 

cud painted fruit-lxenohere in this ' Merohaat of Venice, act ▼. scene x. 

Journal, voL, iii. p. 3S4. 
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The rather that it praisdd the potye. 

Right grave and houonrable, that importeth much,— 

“ Evil be to him,” it aaya, “ that eril thinks.” ■* 

Old Tusscr, who wrote in the time* of Henry VIII., gives 
what he calls the Innholder’s posy,—Husbandry posies for 
the Hall,—Posies for the Parlour,—Posies for the Guest’s 
Chamber,—Posies for thine own bed-chamber, &c.* 

Herrick distinctly shows that, iu his day, posies were used 
for nuptial rings : 

What posies for our rredding-rings. 

What gloves we’ll give, and ribainings." 

A silver Florentine ring, in my collection, has in niello— 

BRVNT . DTO • IK • CAEKE • VNA. 

Another, a silver ring of Florentine work, ornamented 
with niello, has, on the bezel, the head of Medusa, on one 
of the shoulders, the initial A, and on the other, G; while 
around the hoop is— la • vietv • fa :— at the end of which 
is a sprig of the orpine or love plant, called amove, conse¬ 
quently the posy read as follows,— la • vibtv • pa • l’amobe. 
Another silver ring has the alliterative posy— let • LiiHia • 
LAST. A similar example is preserved in the Londesborough 
collection.^ 

Among rings of this class in my collection one bears— 

B 

TIMB • DEVM . MB • AJIA • • I B • 

the concluding letters possibly signifying quod, or quoth, 
I. R. and E. R., the initials of the wedded couple, in accord¬ 
ance with the well-known practice of thus placing the initial 
of the surname above those of the Christian names. Thus 
the ring would express that both husband and wife, re¬ 
spectively, adopted the sentiment, Fear God, and Love me. 
On another is inscribed— • remembab • the [a heart] • that 

• IS • IN • PAYNE • witli the initials M and B as a monogram. 
On a ring of bronze aro the words— ever • lovb : two rings 
are inscribed with the following posies, " In constancie, I 

• Quoted bj Domn, Knighta and their notes to Brand, Popular Antiquitiea, 

I^ya. p. 159. under Bride Favoura. 

‘ Fire Hundred Points of Good Hns- ? Catalogne of Lady Londesborough'a 
bandry, by Thomas Tusaor : edit, by Collection of Rings, No. 84. Mr. Crofton 
Dr. Mavor, pp. 283, 281, &o. Croker tbonght uiis example may be as 

• Herrick’s Heeperidea, p. 252. See early as the lime of Henry VIIL 
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live and dieand—“ My promise paste shall always laste.” 
Another simply conveys the admonition—“ Love the trutli.” 
I possess also a veiy diminutive ring, set with a diamond, 
and within is inscribed,—“ this spark will grow.” 

Some of the posies on betrothal rings express a very 

proper devotional feeling. I have seen one with the posy_ 

“ In Christe and thee—my comfort be.” This was handed 
down for throe generations, and may recall the passage in 
Shakspere regarding Bertram’s ring.® 

Diana. He does me wrong, my lord ; if I were so 

He might have bought me at a common price. 

Do not beliere him. 0, behold this ring, 

Whose high respect and rich ralidity 
Did lack a parallel j yet, for all that. 

He gave it to a commoner of the camp, 

If I be one. 

Count. He blushes, and ’tie it. 

Of six preceding ancestors, that gem 
Conferr'd by testament to the sequent issue 
Hath it been ow’d and worn. This is his wife ; 

That ring’s a thousand proofs. 


Lord Braybrooke has in his collection many posy rings of 
the seventeenth century. The following examples of the 
inscriptions engraved within their hoops may suffice.® 

0 lord US bless As God decreed Happy in thee 

In happiness. So we agreed. Has God made me. 


I have seen a gold posy ring inscribed— mvliek • viko ■ 
STBIECTA • ESTO : and Lord Braybrooke has another with the 
motto —LOVE AND OBAYB, evidently showing that there 
should be no mistake in regard of authority! 

Some posies again express anything but refined taste or 
religious feeling. Dr. John Thomas, who was Bishop of 
Lincoln in 1753, married four times. The posy he selected 
or composed for the ring to be used on the last occasion was 
coarsely characteristic of the man and of the times.' 


' AIFb Wall that Knda Wall, act T. 
toeae it 

' Sea notices of other ezamplee found 
in Eesex, daecribed aa " Qloba Foeejr 
Ringa,” in Lord Braybrooke'e oollection: 
Traniactioua of the Essex Archaeological 
Society, toI. ii. p. 67. 


' Edwards on Rii^ p. 221. This 
anecdote of Bishop .fi>hn Tfaomaa may 
recall to onr remembrance the Wife of 
Bath, who gloried that— 

" Hnsbands at chnroha doore hare' 

1 bod fire I” 
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If I survive. 

I'll make them five. 

It has beea well observed, that, if the following lines of 
Herrick were not too long, they would form the most appro¬ 
priate posy ever devised. 

And oa this round 
Is nowhere found 

To flaw, or else to sever. 

So may our love 
As endless provo. 

As pure as gold for ever.* 

Under the head of posy rings should bo closed the 
Hebrew wedding rings, which generally have a sentiment en¬ 
graved on them, conveying the expression of good wishes. 
Selden,® Leo of Modena,* and Basnage® are all of opinion 
that the use of the wedding ring did not^ exist in the 
Mosaic days; and no mention is made of it by the Tal¬ 
mudists. Ugolini,® in his great work, mentions tliat it 
was used in his time; whilst Baanage has stated, that 
formerly a piece of money was given as a pledge, for 
which, at a later period, a ring was substituted. Leo of 
Modena says that the ring was rarely used, and that neither 
the Italian nor the German Jews habitually used it, some 
did, but the majority did not; and Sclden states that the 
wedding ring came into general use with the Jews, after 
they saw it was e^'ery where prevalent. On these rings there 
was generally engraved in Hebrew characters, Aiazul, or 
Mansselmf, Joy be with you 1 ^ Ugolini considers this in¬ 
scription or posy to be of Syrian origin. Afaztd, he says, 
does not signify a star, but any place in the heavens, at ^e 
pleasure of astronomers (“ mathematid ”). 

F(yriuna Botui was regarded as a God by the Greeks and 
the Romans, who were accustomed to dedicate altars to the 
AFAGH TTXH. 

Plutarch observes, " hih rl Puixaioi Tdxvv weySovreu ITpi/ityevetai/, 


• Herrick’i He^peridea, p. 72. cited in 
the note* to “ Ring and Bride-cake;' 
Brand'* Obeervations on Popular Xatiqui- 
tie*. 

> Uxor Heb., 190. 

• HUtory of Ibe Rites, Cuatoms, Ac., 
of the Jews. The work was translated 
by B. Cbilmead, London, 1660. 

‘ 111. 819. 

• Thas. Antiqn. Sacr. Vol. ixx. p. 70. 


^ See the Catalogue of Lady Londes- 
borougli's Collection, Noe. 6, 13, 16—20, 
Ac. Exoioplea of Jewish Nitptial Rings 
are also preaerved in Lord Braybrooka's 
Collection; two of them are engraved 
with Hebrew chamotera, w-hich may be 
rend Masul-tauv or Mauuelmif, Joy be 
with you. See Lord Braybrooke's Cata¬ 
logue, printed for private distribution, 
Noi. 206, 246,250. 
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4j;T ir «Ixoi vparoyhiutv" ® And Ugoliixi quotes an inscription 
at Praeneste, in which Venus and Fortuna Primigenia are 
named together.— teneri et 

FORTVN • PRIM ’ 

SACB • 

I have seen none of these Jewish rings of a date earlier 
than the sixteenth century. There are four specimens in 
my collection, each of which has some peculiar and dif¬ 
ferent characteristics. Fine examples are rare, but ordinary 
ones are comparatively of common occurrence. 

In Italy may still be found many rings of the sei cento 
period, of a peculiar type ; the bezel is formed of a bouquet 
or posy of flowers, composed of rubies, emeralds, sapphires, 
and diamonds. Sometimes in the centre there are repre¬ 
sented two hearts surmounted by a coronet; and sometimes 
again the bezel is made of two strips of gold, fashioned into 
the form of hearts and intertwined, surmounted also by a 
coronet. These rings the Italians call "giardinetti” lite¬ 
rally, posies, in the secondary sense of the term, as denoting 
a nosegay. Specimens are in my Dactyliotheca. 

Treating of Italian mmolica, Mr. Marryat observes,* “ It 
was the custom among Italians to interchange presents of 
plates, or other specimens of majolica, and these were 
always painted with subjects appropriate to the occasion; 
of these there was one class, called amatorii, consisting 
generally of plates, jugs, or deep saucers, upon which the 
cavalier caused to be painted the portrait of his lady. 
Underneath was inscribed her Christian name, witli the 
complimentary addition of bella, after this manner — 
MINERVA * BELLA— CECILIA ’ BELLA. 

“ These pieces were presented as pledges of affection, and 
sent filled with sweetmeats. The portraits are interesting, 
as giving the costume of the period. 

“ Sometimes, instead of the portrait, we find represented 
hands united, and hearts in flame. 

“ Thus, on one, we have two hands clasped over a fire, and 
above, a golden heart pierced by two daids. 

“ On a saucer, a youth kissing a lady and giving her a 
flower— Dulce est amare. 

* Plutarch in the QureBtionea Romani, • Pottery and Porcelain, p. 39 «f 
0 . ii. 103. ed. 1857. 

VOL. ITI. !! Z 
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“ Sometimes, instead of the name of the lady, we hare 
some motto or moral sentiment. Thus, a lady with a large 
pink_Non fe si vago el fiore che non imbiacca o casca. 

“ And again , 

“ A femde, probably, symbolical of purity—Chi serve Dio 
con puritil di core, vive contento, e poi salvato muore. 

“ Per dormire non si acquista.* 

“ Penso nel mio afflitto core. 

*' Dn bel morire vita, e gloria, e tama, 

“ Nemo sua sorte contentus erat.” 

Thus far Mr. Marryat. I have quoted at len^h, because 
what he says serves to illustrate a most interesting class of 
rings, little known to English archeologists. 

It is very reasonable to suppose Qiat the fair damsel 
would not allow all the attentions of her cavalier to pass 
unrequited, and without some gage ^amour on her part. 
What would be more acceptable to him than tho portrait 
of his inamorata 1 What manner of wearing it more con¬ 
venient and unobtrusive than delineated on a ring 1 And 
what symbol more fit for the pledge of eternal constancy, 
than the/«de, or two right hands joined 1 

The rings to which I allude are made of silver, and 
inlaid with niello. I consider them of Florentine work j the 
date assigned to them may be from 1460 to 1520 or there¬ 
abouts. They have the bezel either oval or circular ; the 
shoulders of the hoop are shaped so as to form repre¬ 
sentations of sleeves, from each of which issues a right 
hand, and the hands clasp together at the back. These rings 
vary in execution, but in general design they are the same. 
Some have plain hoops without the sleeves and the fede. 
On the bezel is represented the head of a lady in profile, 
and in every case with a flower or a posy under her nose : 
the ground work of the bezel and of the sleeves is filled 
up with niello. Of these rings I am so fortunate as to 
possess eight examples ; tliose which have plain hoops 
appear to be of finer execution than the others. From 
their size they were evidently intended to be worn by a 
man. These rings I consider to have been gages cT amour 
from the ladies to their cavaliers, in return possibly for the 
plates of preserved fimits and sweetmeats, or dolcx. 

With the exception of those in my Dactyliotheca, and 

Compare our Engliah proverb," Faiol heart uavor won fair ladye.' 
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two which formerly belonged to Mr. George Isaacs, and are 
now in the Londesborough collection, I know of no rings of 
this pleasing class. Indeed they seem to be extremely rare. 
The late Mr. T. Crofton Crokcr, describing one of these rings 
in Lord Londesborough's possession (no. 29), has called it a 
gimmel ring, and conceived the head to be that of Lucretia. 
He has expressed himself as follows—“ This seems to the 
kind of ring mentioned in Twelfth Night, act ii. sc. 5, 
where Malvolio, breaking open the letter purporting to be 
in his mistress’s handwriting, says— 

"Byyorm leave, wax I l^ft!—and the impressure her 
Lucrece, with which she use to seal.” 

■ Mr. Crofton Croker continues—“ Mr. Knight adduces this 
pas^e as one of the many evidences of Shakespeare’s 
famiharity with ancient works of art, in common with the 
best educated of his time, and not being acquainted with a 
ring of this kind, has engraved, as an illustration, a head of 
Lucretia from an antique gem.” 

I regret that I cannot receive this explanation ofiFered by 
Mr. Crofton Croker, since he must have overlooked that it 
would be wholly impossible to obtain an impression of a 
Lucrece from a perfectly smooth siuface; for in all these 
rings the bezels are quite level; indeed, tliis will be evident 
to those who are familiar with the peculiarities of the art of 
niellure. 



Bomao po*r-rii>|{, of gold, found omt Oartnidgo. 

In tbo CoUoetfon of His Giuoe tb« Doke of Noribucaborland. 
ASMIUA ZaSBS.—Laog Ut« dCmlU* I 



NOTICES OP CERTAIN REMARKABLE FORTIFIED CHURCHES 
EXISTING IN CUMBERLAND,* 

BT JOHN A.. OORT, Ahohiizct, County SorTtyor for Cumborbnd. 

On a Survey of the churches in the border counties, 
though "we cannot commend tliem to tho notice of the anti¬ 
quary as examples of architectuial beauty, for in no part 
of Engknd, possibly, are the rural churches so devoid of 
ornament, yot these comparatively simple structures for¬ 
cibly tell a tale of the state of the country in former times ; 
and, if historical evidences had perished, these buildings 
might suffice to give the archzeologist no slight insight into the 
social condition of the locaUty in olden days. Their distance 
apart from each other tells of a scanty population; the defi¬ 
ciency of architectural decoration shows that the inhabitants 
of the district were otherwise engaged than in peaceful occu¬ 
pations ; whilst the traces of continual repairs in the fabric 
are evidently not to be attributed to the desire shown in the 
churches of many Southern counties, to make good buildings 
better, but they resulted from the necessity occasioned by 
the partial destruction of churches through hostile aggres¬ 
sions. In many instances, it may be said that the church 
had been erected scarcely less for the safety of the body, 
than for the benefit of the soul. 

As tho peculiarities, to which I have alluded, are very 
indicative of the former unsettled state of the countiy, I 
have selected as the subject of the present observations 
three churches in Cumberland, which I think worthy of 
notice on this account; for in these buildings the defensive 
or warlike character is strongly marked. These may be 
already known to some membereof the Institute through tho 
concise notices and the ground-plans given by Messra Lysons, 
in their History of Cumberlandyet ^eso remarkable 
specimens of ecdesiastical architecture appear to claim more 

' Comtniinicated to tha Arcbitaetural * Historical Account of the County of 
Section, at the meeting of the Institute Comberlauii, Magna Britannia, toL It. 
is Carliele, July, 1859. p. exci. 
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eyeful and minute consideration than they have, as I believe, 
hitherto received. 


The first of the border churches to which I would invite 
the attention of the archseolorist, on a visit to our county, 
is that of Burgh-on-the-Sands, situated on the southern 
shore of the Solway. It was at that place, it will be remem¬ 
bered, that Edward I. died, on July 7, 1307, in the midst of 
his preparation for a campaign against the Bruce.* The 
church stands in the south-eastern angle of one of the 
stations on the line of the Roman Wall, supposed by some 
antiquaries to be the Gabrosentum, by otliers, the Axelo- 
dunum, of Antonine’s Itinerary. The earliest portion of the 
building is of late Norman date, and the remains of a round- 
arched doorway of that period exist on the north side of the 
north aisle of the church, but not in its original situation. 
Hugh de Morville, 'lord of Burgh—one of the four knights 
who conspired to murder Thomas ^ Becket in 1170—had a 
castle there, of which the site is traditionally pointed out near 
the village, and he gave the church to the abbey of Holme- 
Cultram in Cumbenand. If we could regard the erection 
of the earlier fabric as in any manner connected with the re¬ 
morse of the blood-stained knight, 
the doorway, which presents some 
elaborately worked details, would 
possess an interest which it cannot 
bo said to possess as an architec¬ 
tural example. The church was 
almost, if not wholly, re-built in the 
thirteenth century ; and the fabric 
presents some features which show 
that defence was not at that time 
the only object considered by the 
builders. Among them may be 



cited the details of the aisle, such 
as the respond here figured; win¬ 
dows, however, constructed at a 
height of eight feetabove the ground, 
suffice to remind us that security 
was not altogether neglected. At 



lUepoDd i& tb« louth 


a later period, the tower was erected at the west end of the 


> Se* the oIrcamataDtiel details regard- Bio. Triveti Anualea, edit. Hist, Soc; p. 
iug the last days of Edirard I., giveii in 413 ; and Arch. Jonm., roL xir. p. 269. 
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church, the main object being evidently for purposes of 
protection. Its walls measure six to seven feet in thickness. 
At the time of the building of this tower, probably, a new 
door, of small dimensions, was opened at the west end 
of the north aisle ; it was so placed as to be commanded by 
a loop-hole in the north side of the tower, at the end of a 
recess in the wall, in the ground-floor chamber, as shown in 
the plan. The larger doorway, before mentioned, was doubt¬ 
less at that time built up, I^tcad of the large arch opening 
into the tower from the nave, as usually found in chur^es in 
other localities, a small doorway gave access to the vaulted 
chamber on the ground floor of this forti’ess-tower. This 
chamber measures about 9 ft. by 8 ft., and the entrance 
was strongly guarded by a ponderous iron door, 6 ft. 8 in. 
in height, with two massive bolts, and constructed of thick 
bars crossing each other, and boarded over with oak planks. 
The wooden covering has become decayed, or has been 
destroyed, but the strong iron skeleton of the door would 
still defy any ordinary efforts to force a passage; whilst the 
great thickness of the walls would long delay any attempt to 
gain ingress in any other quarter. The ground-floor chamber 
being vaulted wovdd be secure against fire, and, in the event 
of the door being forced and the lower story carried, the 
newel-staircase could stiU be strongly barricaded ; thus, as it 
would only admit of one person ascending at a time, a stout 
resistance could be made, whilst the bells would be rung to 
give an alarm and call to the rescue any succour that might 
be at hand. This stone staircase at the south-west single of 
the tower leads to the upper chamber, which measures about 
10 ft. 9 in. by 11 ft. 7 in.; on the east side of this is an 
opening commanding the interior of the church, and on the 
south and west sides are small narrow lights. Lysons states 
the opinion that this tower was probably built in the reign 
of Edward I.,* but it may be of rather later date. 

At the east end of the church, as shown in the ground- 
plan, another square structure of considerable strength was 
built, opening by a small doorway into the church; this 
may possibly have been a dwelling-place for the vicar. Its 
walls are rather thicker than those of the church. There is an 


* Hirtory of Camborlud, lotroduo- ground pl#o of tlie upper etory of tbie 
tioD, p. moil Wo ere hukbtod to that very curiou* tower, 
valuable work for tbe tcoompaayiog 
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entrance on the north side of this building, which, is entirely 
modernised, if not of recent construction. The unusual 
addition of such a building at the east end of a church has 
not been noticed by Messrs. Lysons.® 

The next church to which I would invite attention is that 
of Newton-Arlosh, on the coast of Cumberland, a few miles 



^ 0 W » ^ tf M F£ST 

OXOUVP PZ^. 

Newton*Arioilt Cborch^ Oumberloiiid. 

to the west of Burgh, and in the parish of Holme-Cultram. 
This curious example is of especial interest, because the date 
of its construction has been ascertained. The abbot of 
Holme had obtained, in 1301,® a grant from the bishop for 
building a church at Shiuburness, at that period a place of 
consequence as a depository for supplies for the forces 
engaged against the Scots. Shortly afterwards, however, the 


‘ It is stated by Messrs. Lysons, in the 
History of Cumberland, p. osci not«, 
that ths church of Annan, in Sootlond, 
on the opposite side of the Solway, ap¬ 
pears to hare boon os strongly fortified 
as that of Burgh. Other examplea are 
doubtless not wanting on either side of 
the Border, which would repay tho in¬ 
vestigations of the architectural auU- 


quary. Many of the low square embattled 
towers of the old churohes in Northnm- 
borlaud present, as Mr. Paricer has 
observed, evidence of having been in¬ 
habited. That of Ancrolt, in particular, 
which is called in on old record the house 
of the Curate. Oomeetio Arohitectare in 
England, vol. iL p. 199. 

* Nicolaou and Burn, vol. ii. p. 177. 
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town WES dostroyod by tho inronds of the seti j &nd lu 1309, 
John de Halaughton, bishop of Carlisle, granted licence to 
the abbot to build a church or chapel within the territory 
of Arlosh, w'hich, subsequently to the removal of the town 
thither, received the name of Newton, which it still beara. 
In consequence of the frequent hostile invasions and depre¬ 
dations of the Scots, to which special attention is made in 
the bishop’s charter,’ the church then built was so con¬ 
structed as to appear more like a fortress than an ecclesias¬ 
tical structure. The doorway is only 2 ft. 7 in. wide ; all 
the windows are moro than seven feet from the ground, and 
not one, even at the Ciist end of the church, measures more 
than 1 ft. in width, and 3 ft. 4 in. iu height. The chamber 
on the ground floor is vaulted in the same manner as that 
at Burgh ; it measures about 13ft. square; and it probably 
had a similar defensive door, but the lower part of the wall 
towards the body of the church has been pulled down and 
the steps altered, so that the original arrangement is not 
clearly seen. A single small aperture, 18 in. high and 9 in. 
wide, is formed on the west side. The first floor is nearly 
of the same dimensions, with three narrow oilets on the 
north, south, and west sides, and it has the unusual feature 
of a fire-place, which will be noticed likewise in another 
example to bo described hereafter. There appears in Lysons’ 
plans to have been a small chamber in the thickness of the 
wall, probably a privy, with a drain possibly, as in the 
Border pele towers, passing down to the base of the building. 
There was a second story, resembling the last in dimensions 
and arrangements, with the exception that there was no fire¬ 
place. The upper part of the tower, however, has been 
rebuilt some years ago, when the church was enlarged; 
the whole building had been allowed to go to ruin, as it 
was found by Messrs. Lysons, and is represented in the 
section and south-west view of the church given in their 
History, in 1815.® 

A third, and very interesting, example, is the church of 
Great Salkeld, about six miles north-east of Penrith, and 
at a greater distance from the Scottish border than the 
other churches which I have described, but not sufl&cicntly 
remote to have been secure from hostile invasions. In 

' Monost. Angl. 01«y's cditiaii, toI. ▼. p. 695 . 

* UUt. of CuniberlMid, mpra, p. cxci. 
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this instance the tower of defence has been added to a 
church of Norman date; the south doorway is elaborately 
ornamented in the style of that period, having a semi- 



OROUXD TLOOS. JTLOOS. 

Tower of OreAtSalkold Ohurob, Oumboiimd. 

(DtuMatooBt tbout M hf 36 IheL) 


circular head, with recurved mouldings, and three shafts in 
each of the jambs ; yet the entrance, like that at Newton- 
Arlosh, is only 2 ft. 7 in. in width. The elevation of one side 
of the tower is here given (sec next page); there are five floors; 
the basement is vaulted, and received light by a diminutive 
aperture just above the level of the ground on the west side. 
The ground floor is also vaulted, and has a small door from 
the church formed of a grating of iron bars and oak plauks 
of great strength, like that at Burgh, before desciibed. In 
the south-east angle there is a newel staircase, giving access 
to the basement beneath, and to the three chambers above, 
which had floors of timber. In the chamber on the first 
floor, as will be seen in the ground plan, there are three 
small apertures, aud also a fireplace, as at Newton-Arlosh. 
An incised sepulchral slab,® placed sideways, forms the 
lintel of the fireplace. It is a memorial of some interest, 
and has been figured in Messrs. Lysons’ woi’k. It bears a 
cross flory of peculiar design ; the shaft of the cross rests on 
a gradated base; on one side of it is a sword, with a belt 
and buckle, on the other side appears a hunting horn, 

* Hiat. of Camberl&nd, p. ozor. The period. Aocordiag to the Chrooiole of 
date of this sepnlohral mej be es LeuercoBt, Edir&i-d I., during a few da;* 
earlj aa the thirteenth oentuiy. Ingle- hunting in Inglewood, killed no lees than 
wood Forest abounded in deer at that 200 buck*. 
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appended to a baldrick. The inscription has not been 
deciphered, but enough remains to suggest that the person 
commemorated may have been a forester or official of the 
royal forest of Inglewood, in immediate proximity to which 
the parish of Great SaUceld is situated. The following 

letters may be distinctly perceived . . . omobv. 

. , B INOELVOD .... There are several other sepulchral slabs 
of various dates, and not devoid of interest, built into the 



BlontSoi or the ioutli dill of tbo Tbmr, QreU Bollceld Cbnnh. 

walls of the tower.* This remarkable structure was, as has 
been shown, well adapted to defend the peaceful inhabitants 
of a rural village in a district which suffered so severely from 
predatory and hostile raids. 

The manor, or honour, of Penrith, with certain other 
manors, including Great Salkeld, Castle Sowerby, &c., had 
been assigned to Alexander, king of Scots, in 1237, but in 
the quarrel between Edward I. and Baliol they were seized, 
and reverted to the crown, This locality suffered greatly 


> On the south eide of the ebanoel 
there i* a atone efflu^y, not mentioned by 
Meaars. Lyaona. It repreaente a priest in 
the mass yestmenta, rodely aenlptared on 
a alab, on the chamfered margin of which 


is inactibod THOWas D( oaLDBBCO arobi- 
DiaaoHTg KABU Thomas de Caldbeok 
oocun at Archdeacon of Carlisle in 1318. 
Le Neve'e Fasti, edit, by Hardy, toL iii 
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at various times from the invasions of the Scots, on account 
of the King of Scotland’s claim to these manors. In 1345, 
Penrith was burnt, and Salkold and Sowerby were laid 
waste ; in 1380 also another fatal invasion occurred, as 
related by Walsingham. Richard II. granted the manors 
of Penrith, &c., to Ralph Nevil, Earl of Westmorland, about 
the close of the fourteenth century; it has been supposed 
with much probability by Messrs. Lysons, that about that 
time Penrith Castle was built by the Nevils, as a protection 
to tlie town, and that the church of Salkcld also was fortified 
at the same period.® 

I need not occupy time by speculations on what may have 
occurred in these fortress churches in olden times ; on the 
savage attack and the gallant defence, or the dreadful oaths 
of revenge at the sight of the wanton destruction of life and 
property. I am desirous, however, to recall attention to the 
very pecuhar buildings of this class in the northern counties, 
as serving to remind us of a state of society now happily 
passed away. 


• History of Cumberland, pp. oxcii, 144, 151. 
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It can scarcely have escaped the recollection of the histo¬ 
rical inquirer, if he has devoted any attention to the rise of 
our representative system, that it was in the 23rd year of 
the reign of Edward I. that boroughs were first regularly 
summoned with knights of tlie shire to take part in the 
councils of the realm. Two years later the exigencies of the 
monarch compelled him to attempt obtaining large grants 
from his people by irregular and arbitrary means, and so far 
had their discontent proceeded in consequence, that he was 
obliged to confirm the charter of liberties granted by John 
and that of the forest of Henry III. He was also under the 
necessity of conceding, by a celebrated statute, “ De talla^o 
non concedendo," that no aid should be levied by the king 
or his heirs without the will and assent of the nobility, 
bishops, knights, burgesses, and other men of the kingdom. 
This was a most important advancement in popular liberty, 
as it rendered the consent of the subject necessary to the 
imposition of all taxes. It may therefore be perceived that 
in the year 1297 the powers of legislation had very nearly 
approached their present form, and accordingly, when Edwai-d 
summoned his Parliament to meet him at Carlisle, in the 26th, 
or following year to the one last mentioned, he found himself 
constrained to adopt wary and discreet measures, so as 
to eusui'e the maintenance of the royal authority. He was 
equally embarrassed by the state of his affairs in France and 
in Scotland. In the latter kingdom the pressure was 
extremely dangerous. Unable to enforce the collection of 
pecuniary aids upon his people without the consent of Par¬ 
liament, and having had to sustain wars with Wales, 
France, and Scotland, his exchequer had become entirely 
drained. In consequence of the difficulties to which he was 

1 Cottunanicfttod to the Hietorioal Section, at the Meeting of the Institute In 
Ckrliele, July, 18S9. 
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thus reduced, both of raising money and of prosecuting the 
contest with the latter kingdom, he issued writs from 
Stanwix in September, in the 26th year of his reign (1298), 
to the different sheriffs throughout England, informing them 
of his intention of being at Carlisle on June 6tli, in the next 
year, for the purpose of punishing the malice and rebellion 
of the Scotcli, as well as to place his lieges in seisin and 
possession of the lands he had either already or in expect¬ 
ancy gi’anted them for tlieir services against his enemies. 
But a few days previously he had been victorious in the 
battle of Falkirk, and the hope conveyed in the royal 
summons could not fail of being an additional inducement 
to the men-at-arms, who were ordered to muster here in 
1299, on Whitsun eve. The king, however, departed from 
his camp at Stanwix about a week afterwards, and no public 
business appears to have been transacted. Out of the eleven 
earls and a hundred and six barons who were summoned to 
attend under such agreeable mandates, we do not discover that 
the hopes of more than one individual were gratified, and 
fi'ora his name not being amongst those to whom the writs 
were addressed, it is more than doubtful whether Uie king 
should have shown him any preference. 

Edward did not i*etum to Carlisle till the last week of 
June, in the 28th year of his reign. In the previous inontli 
of December writs of miUtary summons had been addressed 
to all the magnates, ecclesiastics, and sheriffs of the king¬ 
dom, ordering them to prepare for the defence of the 
crown and kingdom, and to prevent the damages, affronts, 
and dangers arising from the rebellion of the Scottish 
enemy. They were commanded to meet the king here on 
the feast of St. John the Baptist then next, or the 24th of 
June, 1300, prepared and ready, and in addition tO' the 
services that were due from tliem, to assemble with their 
utmost power, in order that he might deliver himself from 
the troubles and anxieties occasioned by tliis rebellion of 
his perfidious enemies. Edward, fired with the entire 
resolution of subduing the hostile forces of Scotland, did 
not permit the recent birth of his son, Thomas de Brotherton, 
so named from the place where his young Queen Margaret 
was confined on the 1st of June, to retard his journey to 
join the hosts he had gathered to meet him at Carlisle. It 
is curious to trace his movements. After the Queen’s 
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accouchement, on the 1st of June, he remained with her at 
Brotherton and Pontefract till the 12th of the month, when 
he left her to join his army in the capital of Cumberland. 
On the 23rd he was at Brougham, the 24th at Skelton, on 
the 28th in this city. He staid here till the 7th of July, 
having had in these nine or ten days' interval the means of 
consulting for his future movements with his brother Edmund, 
Earl of Cornwall, his son, Prince Edward, his nephew, Thorny, 
Earl of Lancaster, and of gaining the probably weightier 
counsel that emanated from Beauchamp, and Bigod, and 
Bohun, de Montalto, de Multun, Mortimer, Pembroke, Percy, 
de Vere, names among the greatest that chivalry and noble 
blood can boast of worthy indeed of descent from those still 
nobler men who in a better cause wrested the rights of their 
nation from Edward’s vicious ancestor on the plains of Runny- 
mede. 

Here, then, where these glittering hosts were arrayed 
for an expedition, romantic and memorable for all ages, the 
king held a council of war. If he is more commonly known 
to the world as a soldier, as the conqueror of Wales, the 
terror of infidels, or the scourge of Scotland, it must also 
be remembered how needful it was that he should punish 
aggression, and enforce obedience by the sword. Therefore, 
in now speaking of him as a warrior, it is because his actions, 
no less than the irresistible current of events, the spirit of the 
age, and the course of his illustrious destiny thus present him 
to notice at this particular time. Undoubtedly Edward I. 
was, for courage and military skill, a warrior whose actions 
have rarely been equalled, never surpassed. Yet, in spealdng 
of his martial virtues it must not be forgotten that he stands 
still higher as a legislator, and the numerous acts of his 
judicial life show how fully he has deserved the title of the 
English Justinian. Not merely do his statutes evince a wide 
spirit of justice towards all his subjects, but he endeavours 
in one of them to ensure its more speedy administration, 
“ Celerius,” says he, “ apponi decrevimus reraedium,” and to 
him belongs the highest merit of desiring that all unnecessary 
delays should be prevented. 

It w'as decided by the council, that the royal forces should 
lay siege to Carlaverock. A poem, composed by Walter de 
Exeter, an ecclesiastic of the period, furnishes us with very 
full particulars of the enterprise. Whilst the poet’s verses 
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are replete with the quaint beauty peculiar to the compositions 
of the age, and picturesquely describe the armorial bearings, 
surcoats, and pennons of the assailants, the richness of their 
capai'isons embroidered on silk and satin, their banners 
chequered with gold and azure, it is a production of equal 
value to the herald, the antiquary, or the historian. The 
poet says that as many as eighty-eight of the most dis¬ 
tinguished peers of the realm and 3000 men-at-arms went 
forth on this adventurous expedition. Edward remained at 
Carlisle till the 6th of July, when he left the city by way 
of Dumfries to join his army. He continued before 
Carlaverock until the 15th, and in the interval this celebrated 
castle fell before the King’s army. The little garrison 
vigorously resisted, for some time, the assault of the four 
royal squadrons, but at length, overpowered by the number, 
and determination of the English host, its small body of 
sixty men surrounded the shield-shaped fortress, and cast 
themselves on the clemency of the Mng. Edward paid it 
a flying visit on the four last days of August. In the months 
of September and October his time was chiefly passed at 
Holme Cultram, La Rose, Dumfries, and Carlisle, leaving this 
place on the 15th of November, 1300, for the south. 

For a considerable time the relations subsisting betwixt 
Boniface VIII. and the King of England had been growing 
less amicable in proportion as the demands of the Papal See 
became more imperious and exacting. The pope had boldly 
asserted his claims to the kingdom of Scotland as a fief 
of Rome. He had forbidden Edward to persecute the Scots, 
and enjoined him to sue and plead before the Latin consistorv 
for the rights he enjoyed in that kingdom. The monarch 
met this assumption with the dignified reply that it was a 
matter which concerned no leas himself than the right of 
the kingdom of England, and he could give no other answer 
till he had consult^ his people. Yet such an unexpected 
claim induced the king to call a parliament together for the 
purpose of giving it their consideration. When Boniface 
preferred this insolent demand, Edward was residing at Rose 
Castle, and from hence he issued on the 24th of September 
those writs which have for ever associated the place, and 
more especially the name of the monarch, with a defence 
of religious freedom that time will not obliterate. 

In pursuance of the mandates, a general parliament 
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assembled at Lincoln in the month of January, 1301, which 
gave that unanimous reply to the pope’s usurpation which 
eflectually prevented the royal rights being called in question 
afterwards. 

Having on a previous occasion fully examined the pro¬ 
ceedings of this important parliament, it is now needless to 
enlarge on the subject. Before, however, pursuing the his¬ 
tory of those military, or parliamentary assemblies that were 
called together at Carlisle, it may not be irrelevant to men¬ 
tion a few miscellanous facts in their illustration. 

From the Wardrobe accoxmt of the 28tli year of Edward I., 
it is seen that the whole of the royal expenditure during this 
period amounted to £64,105 Os. 5d., and of this sum about 
one half, or £31,773 19s. 8rf., was required for victualling 
the king’s household and army, payments to knights, wages 
of archers, engineers, &c. It is difficult to separate the 
various entries with nicety, but £31,773 may be set down 
as the gross amount of expenses incurred for militaiy pur¬ 
poses against the Scots and others in the year 1300. Now, 
taking what has been usually adopted as the means of know¬ 
ing the comparative value of money, if a shilling, according 
to Bishop Fleetwood’s calculation, would in 1700 buy fifteen 
times as much as it would exactly 600 years previously, the 
expenses of the Scottish and other wars in 1300 would 
amount to about £476,600 sterling ; and measuring by the 
same ratio, in round figures, Edward I. was now spending 
little short of half a million in military operations yearly, and 
about £90,000 (£89,265) more than the receipts of his 
exchequer. 

In the year 1297, or three years before, we have the 
account of Walter de Amondesham, confined exclusively to * 
the expenses of the Scottish war, and these, pursuing the 
same method of multiplying by fifteen,, amounted for that 
year to £160,950. These are approximate estimates for 
two different years relating to Scotland, and it is interesting 
to see how they stand in comparison with the cost of the 
Welsh wars. The returns of William de Luda on the Pipe 
Roll up to the 10th year of the reign, when Edward had 
scarcely passed Conway in his career of conquest, amounted 
to £122,113 Os. 9d., as received to sustain the contest, or in 
a modem equivalent calculation to £1,681,695. Nor do 
the contests between the Scotch and the Welsh comprise 
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all that was expended in this king’s Tvars, for he had 
disputes going on in Flanders and Burgundy simultaneously, 
and his expedition to the Holy Land, where he fought 
for two years, must have added a considerable weight to 
the national burdens. 

Can it then be wondered at that the people took the 
first opportunity of controlling the power of the crown, 
and of enforcing the custom that no tax or imposition of 
aid should be levied upon them by the royal authority alone. 
Than this, no privilege they have inherited from these 
early struggles can be more highly valued, or indeed 
ought to be more constantly brought to the recollection 
of their representatives in Parliament. The knowledge of 
possessing such a check upon the national expenditure, if a 
correct judgment may be formed from a recurring increase 
of taxation in our own day, is, however, but very slowly dif¬ 
fusing itself. It is only during periods of great excitement, 
distress, or misrule, that men acknowledge the inconvenience 
of heavy contributions to the state, pa.ssively considering 
them both as their natural burden and the changeless security 
of England’s protection. 

There remains to be noticed another parliament, convened 
at Carlisle: its proceedings were of a more purely legis¬ 
lative kind than those hitherto mentioned. We last parted 
with Edward I. when ho held his general parliament at 
Lincoln, in 1301. Let us pass over the interval till he 
again issued writs, the third time, for a national gathering 
of his nobility, knights, and burgesses at Carlisle. The war 
with Scotland w'as being continued with its former vigour. 
The pretensions of tlie Papal See had not become mode¬ 
rated, and it was evidently in consequence of this untoward 
and unchangeable aspect of affaira that the king resolved 
upon taking here the advice of his parliament. From Laner- 
cost, on the 3rd November, 1306, writs were issued for its 
assembling in the Octaves of St. Hilary in the following 
year. It was ostensibly set forth to the nobles that the 
meeting was called to consider the Scottish diflBculty, the 
treason of Itobert Bruce, as well as other pressing busi¬ 
ness ; but the bishops, ecclesiastics, and burgesses received 
no intimation at all as to the real reason of their being sum¬ 
moned. The king was detained at Lanercost in infirm health, 
but he sent the bishop of Lichfield and Henry de Lacy, earl 
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of Lincoln, to address the parliament in his name. On the 
first day, being Friday, only a few prelates had appeared, 
business was therefore adjourned till Sunday, when numbers 
being still absent, the proceedings were deferred tiU the 
following Wednesday. When, however, the parliament at 
length entered on the business of its sitting, it enacted 
what still remains (unrepealed) in the authorised collection 
of Statutes of the Realm, the Statute of Carlisle. This 
statute seems to have been made in pursuance of a pro¬ 
ceeding at Westminster two years before, prohibiting the 
payment by any abbot, prior, or religious person, of any tax 
imposed by tho superior of their respective houses. It 
enforces the execution of this provision, and forbids any 
money assessed amongst themselves, or any rent, tallage, or 
imposition, being sent out of the kingdom. Moreover, that 
religious orders should hereafter possess a common seal, so 
that the abbot or prior should be able to establish nothing 
of themselves. 

The Statute of Carlisle was evidently directed against the 
exactions of the Pope. The encroachments of the Roman 
See have already been adverted to, and if any proof were 
wanting to show how oppressive they had become, it will be 
found in the numerous petitions from the clergy and people 
of England that are entered on the roll of this parliament. 
These causes of complaint are set forth at great length, and 
undoubtedly were the motives which impelled the Parliament 
to enact the Statute of Carlisle. 

About a hundred petitions in Latin or French, besides 
pleas, were subjects of consideration. Many of them are 
private, and many abound in local interest, relating to the 
regality of Tindal, Carlisle, Cockermouth, Penrith, &c. One 
petition, however, is of suflBciently general interest, even at 
the present day, to be brought before notice. The earl of 
Lincoln comes to the parliament of Carlisle to seek redress 
about the restricted channel and condition of the river 
Thames. The course of the water, he states, formerly ran 
under Holborn and Fleet bridges to the river ; it used to be 
so large, and broad, and deep, that ten or a dozen ships 
could come up laden with merchandise and pass imder 
Holhorn bridge; but now its course is so obstructed by 
filth, and the refuse from tan-yards, and by various disturb¬ 
ances of the water, chiefly by raising a quay and diverting 
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the water for the use of the mills belonging to the new 
Temple beyond Castle Baignard, that sliips can by no means 
enter as they were accustomed; wherefore the earl prays 
that the mayor and sherififs, and discreet aldermen of London 
may impect the river, and restore it to its former condition. 
To this petition it was replied, that all the impediments 
should bo removed and its course maintained in the way it 
had from antiquity been accustomed to follow. 

It is hence observable, that whilst this parliament of Kin^ 
Edward’s reign entertained private claims, it also really ad” 
dressed itself to the general business of the country, and under 
this head the state of the Thames was considered a matter of 
such vital importance that even five centuries ago it arrested 
the attention of the legislature when it held its memorable 
meeting in this city. Whatever superficial enquirers may think 
of the inutility of making researches into the habits and civil 
economy of the middle ages, it must be allowed that our 
ancestora preceded us in taking a salutary as well as a sani¬ 
tary view of this most important subject, and, had the man¬ 
date of Edward and his two successors to the throne been 
constantly enforced, had tlie prohibition of Edward III. 
received continual attention, that neither refuse of slaughter¬ 
houses, ordure, or the common nuisances, should be cast into 
the Thames (44 Edward III), the huge metropolitan evil 
would never have assumed its present magnitude, nor 
perhaps have existed. 

Without, however, attempting unduly to exalt the trans¬ 
actions of a bygone age and the study of our early constitu¬ 
tional history, or on the other hand, without aiming to 
enlarge the ideas of those who by depreciating these 
researches into the records of antiquity below the actual 
value they have in illustrating the social system ordained by 
the Divine Governor of the world, without reasoning with a 
class of sciolists who thus evince themselves incapable of 
extracting sound knowledge from these pure fountains of 
historic truth, it may be stUl further remarked on taking a 
review of the events of Edward’s reign, that the foundation 
of most of the political privileges we enjoy were obtained 
during his life. Obtained not by violence and at once, but 
after full discussion and by degrees, indeed in many respects 
they w’ere the necessary result of circumstances. Every aid 
and every act of extravagance of the crown produced some 
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advantage for the community, whilst the barons in their turn 
by uniting against its tynnny became the friends of the 
people. The b'ng, the nobility, and the clergy were in reality 
indifferent to the condition of each other. They were friends 
or enemies just as it served their purpose. Yet with this 
anomalous relationship they were mutually, unconsciously 
laying a sound and expansive foundation of English liberty. 

In our present state of domestic security, we are happily 
able to look back with calmness upon the long train of disas¬ 
trous events that by war or civil strife have purchased these 
precious advantages. Yet we must not forget that out of 
national calamity and evil, even from the crimes of poten¬ 
tates, and the vices of rulers, have sprung those laws which 
have rendered England a free country. Therefore, if we are 
animated by the remembrance of any noble struggle that has 
been made in our land to destroy oppression or avert slavery, 
if a feeling of grateful homage arises in the mind when we 
think of patriots, such as the Moutforts, the Hotspurs, and the 
Russells, who bled on the field, or who laid their heads on the 
block to secure their country’s independence, if we are 
inspired with holy admiration and piety when the memory 
recalls the dying constancy of those martyrs who sealed 
the testament of religious freedom at the stake,—if the heart 
is touched by these affecting and sacred memories of the 
past, we shall transmit their fruits still more extended 
and matured as the very dearest inheritance that can be 
bequeathed by us to posterity. 


SUPPLEMENTARY OBSERVATIONS. 


It was in the twentieth year of of his reign, October 8th, 1292, that 
Edward first visited Carlisle, on liis road from Slcipton by Appleby (where 
he was October 3rd) to Berwick-upon-Tweed. On tbe 8th of September, 
1298, we find him again at Carlisle, where he remained for upwards of a 
fortnight. There can be no doubt that during his stay here he resided in 
the castle. 

Though this ancient place of royal residence and defence against 
tbe Scots baa become much injured by the hostile incursions uf this 
nation, by natui-al dilapidation, and injudicious repairs, it still exhibits in 
the keep and in the inclosing walls cUaracterUtic marks of its origin and 
its arcbitoelural history. 

It was no doubt planned by William II., when he visited Carlisle in 1092, 
and it is more than probable that at this time he erected the curious castle 
of Appleby. 
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In ]4 Honry II., 1168, notice of its existence occurs on the Pipe Roll 
••pro remoTenda Porta Castelli de Cnrdel 40 sol. per breve Regis,^ which 
shows that the castle was erected before 1156, or the second year of 
Henry II., as there is not any intervening notice relating to it. this b^ng the 
earliest account of the sherilF that has been preserved. Had tlio castle 
pot beiug built before 1156, there would have appeared some entry respect* 
ingit, before the expense just alluded to, for removing the gate. In 1173 
it withstood a siege against William the Lion, Robert de Vallibus receiving 
twenty pounds for the maintenance of soldiers within its walls on this 
occasion. It is evident tliat this assault of the Scottish king injured it, 
ns there occurs a charge for reparation tlm following ycart under the 
direction of Wulfricus, the engineer, besides works upon the fosse, and its 
victualling. No further outlay occurs till the thirty-second year, 1186, 
when tlie castle bridge was repaired. In 1187, larger works were carried 
on in tlie king’s chamber, in the small tower, and in removing the materials 
and scaffolding from the great tower. In 1192, further works occur on the 
sheriff s accounts. In 1197 tlie gate of the castle was repaired at a cost of 
one hundred shillings. In 1198, a chapel in the castle and a small bridge 
within the walls were repaired. In 1199 other repairs on the internal 
buildings were effected. 

In the 1st, 5ih, and 6th of John, minor works are mentioned on the 
sheriff’s accounts, but after this reign the expenses are entered on a 
different class of official documents, and we must look to the Close Rolls 
and tlie Liberate Rolls for architectural information regarding these military 
possessions of the crown. More correctly speaking, it may be said tliat 
in the Close Rolls diiriiig the reigns of King John and Henry III., and in 
the Liberate Rolls of Kdward I. and II. the information is more usually 
and appropriately recorded. ^ 

It would be needless to pursue those entries very fully, and I will there¬ 
fore give but a few extracts, sufficient to show tlie manner in wliicli the 
royal writs ran, and the way the charges are set down. “ The King, <ko., 
to R. do Vetrri Ponti. We command you to pay to the Constable of 
Chester 6l) marcs, for fortifying our castle of Carlisle. Teste me ipso, 
apud Lutegai-sal, 28th Nov.” (Kot. Lit. Claus. 6 John, 1204.) This 
is followed on the 12th April, 1205. by a writ to Hugh de Nevill, ordering 
him to let the Constable of Chester have such wood as he has need of in 
the Forest of Carlisle, for the reparation of the castle there. Now, referring 
to the Pipe Roll of 6(h of John, a veriHcattoii of these orders is enrolled 
thus : •• In reparacioiie Castelli de Carduill. o. & xvi. li. xiij. s. <k vi. d.” 
Whilst the Patent Rolls give the writ the same year, addressed to Robt. 
de Curteuay, informing liira that Robt. de Lascy, Constable of Chester, 
was appointed to the custody of Carlisle. 

These wriu, addressed to the Constable of Chester and Hugh de Nevill, 
are thus remarkably illustrated by the account returned by the Sheriff of 
Cumberland to the Exchequer, and Uioy prove upon what a very accurate 
system the royal expenditure was directed as well as recorded. 

Other repairs were done in 1223. In the following year the keep was 
repaired and joisted, as well as some of the houses within the walla. But 
the operations were inefficiently carried out, since it is stated on the 
public accouots three years later (1226) repairs to what had been done, as 
well as leading to the keep, were ordered immediately. 

During tlie reign of Ueury III. there does not seem that any large or 
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coDtlDTions ouUaywas made on the Caatle of Carliale. It had snatained a 
heavy siege by William the Lion, who was repulsed by a small garrison. 
ItwM repaired by Henry II.. by Richard I., by King John, who was 
driven out of it by Alexander of Scotland. It was repaired whilst the 
Scotti-sh king held ite possession, who was subsequently obliged to restore 
it. Walter de Gray received it for the English monarch in 1256, when it 
was found to be in a very dilapidated state. The whole history, in fact, 
is one of decay and ruin, so constantly requiring on outlay that it can 
scarcely be said that it was at any time in a sound state. 

When Edward I. ascended the throne it naturrily engaged his early 
attention In the eleventh year of his reign (1283) ita custody was deputed 
to Robert Bros, Earl of Carrik, but such was the constant restlessness of 
the Soots, that it did not appear prudent to entrust it very long to ono belong¬ 
ing to that nation. In the 25th year the king selected a prelate to 
take charge of the castle, who was in overy way fitted for so important a 
trust. Whatever was done in this fortress, in tlie cathedral, at Rose 
Castle, where he undoubtedly erected the existing gatehouse with the walls 
to its right and left, os well os tlie picturesque tower, standing as it were 
isolated as the eastern limb of the bishop’s palace, or whatever was done 
in the diocese to the ecclesiastical architecture, must be attibuted to the 
superior mind and energy of John de Halton, Bishop of Carliale. His 
abilities fitted him for tire prominent position in which the sagacity of the 
king placed him. If Bishop Burnel, a man so eminent and stirring, so 
wise also as to be capable of directing the legislative enactments of Edward, 
was the advisor of the crown in everything relating to the Welsh, John 
de Halton, bishop of Carlisle, oocupi^ scarcely an inferior place as the 
king's counsellor in the affairs of Scotland. The bishop comes singularly 
before notice in the royal writ addiessed to him in the year 1297, at 
which time Robert Brus was ordered to give up the castle with all ita 
appurtenances, victuals, and arms, and by a concurrent letter, John de 
Halton was to guard them at his peril during the king’s pleasure. 

Two entries taken from the Liberate Roll will be sufficient to show the 
nature of the various outlays that were made on the castle during this reign. 
A great deal of this and the previous expenditure went for nothing, as it 
had to be repeated after every fresh incursion of the Scots. 

In 27 Edward I. Uichael de Harcia, late Sheriff of Cumberland, was 
tdlowcd 71. 6r. Zd. for the carriage of timber taken in Inglewood Forest in 
the 24th and 25th years to Carlisle, to oonsiruct four large engines there ; 
and 1431. lit. Zd. expended in iron, steel, brass, canvass, and coals, 
bought for those engines, and 401. lOt. 7d. in expenses of carriers carrying 
stores for the engines, and of men making cables for them. And 
1521. 2t. expended in wages and expenses of smiths’ working the iron, 
and other small necessaries for the engines. (Rot. Lib.) The expenses 
for bringing the stores for ti>e engines is a very curious and unusual entry. 

In 29 Edward I, John de Halton, Bishop of Carlisle, fanner of the 
castle and lordships of Carlisle, was allowed 101. 14t. li. for timber 
bought for tho repair of the houses beyond the gate of the castle, and of 
the brewhouse ; 51. 5s. for timber bought to make anew the stockades 
(bretachias) round the castle, wages of carpenters, carriage of the timber 
and nails ; 31. 15«. Zd, for timber to make new tbe three bridges of the 
castle (this proves the existence of three distinct fosses on the south side), 
carriage of timber and wages of carpenters; 11. 6s. 4d. for glass windows 
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boiigLt for the king’s chamber and chapol in the castle ; 21. 1*. 2d. for 
repair of the great hall, great chamber, wardrobe, large kitchen, small 
kitchen and stable, &c.; 18f. for repairs of stone waJls round the castlo and 
Bconringthe ditch inside and outside the castle; 6f.l0t. 8d. wages of four foot 
cross-bowmen for the fortification and defence of the castle against the 
army of Scots besieging the city, to wit, twenty-eight days, 4d. per day 
each ; 221. 3s. 4d. wages of ninety-five footmen in the cattle, twenty-eight 
days, 2d. per day; 21. 6s. 8d. wages of ten cross-bowmen in tlje castle, 
fourteen days, 4d. per day ; 31. 10a. for wages of thirty footmen, fourteen 
(lays at 2d. a day each. (Rot. Lib.) All these cxpensi^s were incurred for 
the defence of the costlo against the Scotch oi-niy in the 25th aud 26th 
years of Edward I. 

Another extract from the Liberate Roll of 32 Edward I. will close the 
view these documents give of the state of the building. 

The Bishop of Carlisle, fanner of the castle, dec., is allowed 12/. 1«. 11(/. 
for repairs in the 29th year ; 81. 2s. 9id. for repmrs of houses and walls 
in the 30th year ; 21. 3s. lid. for the construction of new stockades aud 
jKiBts and repair of one “ Springall ” in the said (sastle in the Slat year. 

John de Ilalton, Bishop of Carlisle, presided over tlie see from the year 
1292 to 1325, retaining his military command until the death of Edward 1. 
We now get the following succession of governors 


3 Hdw, li. John de Cnatre. 


6 

tl 

Andrew de Harcla. 


» 

Peter de OeveatoQ. 

« 

ft 

Andrew de Ilarolii. 

13 

J» 

rt 

tt 

Anthony de Lucy. 
Andrew de Harold. 

17 

*9 

Anthony de Lucy. 


4 Edw. ill Ralph Eaera 
13 „ John, Buliop of Car 

lisla 

19 „ Hugh de Uorloeby. 

24 Richard de Denton. 

80 Thomas de Lucy, 

61 Robert de Clifford. 


During the reign of Edward III., the repairs were as extensive as under 
the preceding king. The following are tlio chief entries. In the 7t}i 
Edward III., the sheriff was ordered to effect repairs to the amount of 
20/. In the 20th, Robert de Nevill was commissioned to inspect tho 
castle and carry out all that was requisite ; and in the 39th year, the 
aheriff was enjoined to lay qut upon it 63/. from the issues of the costlo 
and its demesnes. 

During this reign violent dissensions arose betwixt tho citizens of 
Carlisle and the vassals of the Bishop, so that several of the former were 
slain. 

Upon examining the existing buildings there is abundant evidence in the 
nges of its various kinds of masonry to show what numerous changes it 
has gone through. There are, in fact, very few feet of wsJling togethei- 
that belong to the same period. Tho general figure of the keep and of 
the encircling walls are probably identical witli ^ose planned by Rufus. 
Very little, however, can be assigned to bis period, a part of the keep on 
the west side is original, and the main portion of the foundafions, which 
bear marks of having been taken from the Roman wall, or some other 
Roman work in the neighbourhood. All the other parts are so continually 
mixed up with the masonry of successive ages, that it would be difficult to 
describe on paper where one commences and the other ends. 

There can be no doubt that when the English monarebs were at Carlisle 
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they took up their rcsidesce in the castle, and that hero Edward I. held 

his Parliaments. , ,. . , , « i i 

A few facts must still be added regarding tlie historical events of winch 

the Castle of Carlisle has been the scene. David, King of Scotland, took 
possession of it in 1135, and died here in 1153. In 1173 it was besieged 
by William the Lion; visited by Henry II. in 1186; surrendered to 
Alexander of Scotland in 1216; retaken by the English the following 
year, and has since continued in the hands of tlie English crown. 
Edward 1. made it his residence when he assembled his Parliaments to 
Carlisle, and here his son received the homage of the nobility immediately 
after his father’s death. The Chronicle of Lauercost gives a minute 
account of the siege it sustained by Robert Brus, which, with other interest¬ 
ing particulars, both of this and a later period, has been so fully given in 
Jefferson’s History of Carlisle, that it is unnecessary to repeat them 
here 

In the preceding notice I have deviated from my hitherto invariable 
practice of giving the particular authority for every sUtemont, a custom 
that no writer’s historical reputation for accuracy exempU him from comply¬ 
ing with. All renders have the indispnUblo right to claim, however slight 
they may appear, the references for the author s assertions, and if ho does not 
condescend, or take the trouble to give them, they are justified in witli- 
holding their reliance upon any of hia statements. In fact it is as much 
the duty of a reader to look to the notes for the author’s proofs, as it is 
the first obligation of the writer to set forth the reasons for demanding 
any confidence. My own excuse for the present deviation is simply, as 
will be seen from their titles, that the authorities are very few, namely, 
in the Parliaments of Carlisle, the Rolls and Writs of Parliament, Report 
on the Dignity of the Peerage, tlie Wardrobe Account, 28 Edward I., «5to., 
and in the Supplemental Notes, the Pipe Rolls, Liberate, Clause and Patent 
Rolls, of the respective years, with the commonly received facts of Uoveden, 
Henry of Huntingdon, William of Newbury, Sic. Whilst these authoriUcs 
are inconsiderable in number, the references to them would be so numerous 
as to make a dry statement perplexing, if not unintelligible. 

CHARLES HENRY HARTSHORNE 


NOTICE OF AN EXAMPLE OF MILITARY COSTEME AT THE 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE FOIIRTEENTH CENTURY. 

We are indebted to Dr. Ferdinand Keller, President of 
the Antiquaries of Zurich, and a corresponding member of 
tlie Institute, for bringing under our notice the illustration of 
Medimval Costume, to which the following observations relate. 
He has kindly communicated the drawing from which the 
accompanying woodcut has been prepared. 

In the interesting Abbey church of Konigsfelden, on the 
banks of the river Reuss, and near its confluence with the Aar, 
in the Canton of Argau, numerous examples of the decorative 
Arte of the Middle Ages are preserved, deserving of the 
notice of travellers in Switzerland, whose attention is not 
exclusively devoted to the picturesque attractions or the 
Alpine grandeur of that country. The antiquary who takes 
pleasure in the investigation of primeval or of Roman 
remains, ecclesiastical or military architecture, tlie arte of 
design, illustrations of rannnera and customs, costume, or 
indeed of any subject in the extended field of archaeological 
rMearch, cannot fail to discover in the ancient towns and 
historical sites of Switzerland many a remarkable relic not 
only interesting in its local associations, but available as 
illustrative of olden times in our own country. 

In the early part of the fourteenth century the locality, 
subsequently occupied by the monasteiy of Konigsfelden, 
was the scene of a cruel tragedy, almost under the walls 
of the Imperial Castle of llab.sburg. The tyranny of 
Albert of Austria, who obtained the Empire in 1298, liaving 
with his own hands slain his rival, Adolph of Nassau, had 
become insupportable to the Swiss, and insurrection rose 
to such an extent that, in 3fay 1.308, the Emperor set forth 
in person to suppress it. He had made no great advance 
into the Canton of Argau, when, reaching the confluence of 
the rivers which unite near the ancient Vindonissa, Albert 
passed the ferry of the Reuss in a small boat, attended only 
by four of his suite, who wore leagued for his destruction. 

John of Suabia, their chief, provoked to this murderous act 
by the avarice of the Emperor his uncle, who unjustly 
withheld his patrimony, struck the first blow. The assassins 
effected their escape, but the vengeance of Agues, Queen of 
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Hungary, daughter of the murdered Albert, was savageiy 
•wreaked upon their kindred and connections,—not less than 
1000 innocent victims having, as it is stated, been slaughtered 
even in her presence, to expiate the crime. 

On the spot -where the assassination of the Emperor took 
place, an Abbey was founded in 1310, by the widowed 
Empress, Elizabeth, and the Queen of Hungary. It was 
endowed with the confiscated estates of their victims. ^ This 
Abbey was suppressed in 1528, and, with the exception of 
some portions still habitable, it is now falling to decay. The 
conventual church, the burial-place of many of the Austrian 
family, is likewise in a dilapidated condition ; here, however, 
may still be seen a considerable quantity of remarkable 
painted glass representing scriptural subjects, and numerous 
figures of saints.^ There are also many very interesting 
t^bs, and sculptured achievements of nobles who fell at 
Sempach in 1386. Of the painted glass Dr. Keller has 
caused coloured facsimile drawings to be made by the 
skilful hand of Mr. Grseter, and has thus eimiched greatly 
the large series of drawings of painted glass in Switzerland, 
which claims special mention as a remarkable feature of the 
collections formed, under Dr. Keller’s direction, by the 
Antiquaries of Zurich. 

Mr. Graeter, to whose pencil this Journal has already been 
indebted, has made an accurate drawing of one of the figures 
at Konigsfelden, presenting an exemplification of costume at 
the period of transition from defences of mail to those of 
plate.® (See woodcut). This figure forms part of a group 
of Saracens, the assailants of the convent of St. Damianus 
at Assisi, by order of the Emperor Frederick II, They 
were struck blind through the prayer of St. Clara, The 
details of costume are curious and well defined. The warrior 
wears a green sleeveless surcoat over a hauberk of the peculiar 
variety temed banded mail. The basinet is white ; and it 
deserves observation, as a proof of minute attention to 
accuracy in details, that although the vervillcs are continued 

* Aiuod^ the fibres of saiotB nuty to ooMidorablo oolobrifcy, whoa, bott noor 
mentioiifld ono of St Louis, Btshop of Wiiidiscli(VitM/ontOTa)isiuuchfr«(juented 
Toulouia, oon of Charle. IL, Kiti« of by sterile fomelcs, is reprsoentod bolding 
U.plos, and nephew to St. Louis, iting a largo double-tooth^ comb, and a water- 
of France. He is portrayed vested in s vcaeol, or l/iberon, -nith a little spout for 
oops, he holds a croeier in his right band, fsediog the sick or in&nts. 
and a closed book in his leU. His fast * The dimansions of the figure ore 20( 
ars bare, possibly in allusion to his ascetic inches, from tho outstroiciied hand to 
habits, and bs is girt with a cord like a tiio font. 

Franciscau. St. Versua, a local saint of 
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all round its lower margin, the lace passing through them, 
and serving to attach the basinet to the camail, extends only 
as far as the brows, beyond which the mailed defence beneath 
would not be continued. On the shoulder a narrow piece is seen 
coloured yellow (slightly dotted in the woodcut), extending 
beyond the green shoulder-band of the surcoat, and apparently 
part of some defence worn beneath it. This probably repre¬ 
sents an cpaulihre ; which, and also the gbnouilli^rcs, likewise 
here coloured yellow, may have been of thick or jacked 
leather, not of metal. The use of such a shoulder-piece, it 
may be remarked, would explain the peculiar rigid appearance 
of the surcoat in that part, in certain effigies, and on seals ; 
examples occur where the narrow sleeve projects stiffly, 
almost at right angles to the neck of the figure, and seems 
wholly inconformable to the natural rounded contour of the 
shoulder. The hands are here protected by gloves of banded 
mail, with the fingers divided. The thighs, so far as they 
are seen under the escalloped skirt of the surcoat, appear to 
be defended by chaussons, or haut-de-chausses, of gamboised 
or pourpointed work, in longitudinal ribs; whilst the 
legs are encased in chausses of banded mail, with greaves 
protecting the shins, and attached by narrow straps round the 
calf of the leg.® These greaves aro black, with longitudinal 
yellow lines, and intervening rows of small thin rings ; these 
probably represent narrow strips of metal and flat riveting 
plates, fixed upon jacked leatlier. The feet are covered by 
the banded mail, without any sollerets or additional protec¬ 
tion. The sword is unusually short, with a massive round 
pommel, and very small cross-guard ; the bouterolle of the 
scabbard is partly concealed by the leading of the glass. 
It will be obseiwed that the leading has been represented in 
the woodcut, in like proportion to the design that it bears in 
the original Lastly, the small ovoidal shield must be noticed, 
on account of its very unusual form. It is coloured yellow, 
and charged with a sable wing within a bordure. Among 
the numerous varieties in the forms of tlie shield, this egg- 
shaped type has not elsewhere been found, so far as we are 
aware. It occurs, however, in one other instance, but some¬ 
what varied, in the church of Kbnigsfelden. 

* It mast be remsrked that on the calf in the other ports where armour of this 
of the right leg the mail is repreeonted dbeeription is here seen. This may how- 
in aocordance with the more nsusl con- erer be only on accidental deviation, the 
ventional mode of delineation, by parallel epooe being extremely contracted, 
rows, without any luterTeiiiog bauda, us 
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Tlie curious figure which has been brought under our 
notice through the kindness of our friendly correspondent, 
the learned President of the Antiquaries of Zurich, is inter¬ 
esting to the student of niilitary costume, as an accession to 
the examples of the peculiar armour before mentioned, which 
occurs towards the close of the thirteenth century, known 
as banded mail. We must admit our inability to solve the 
difficult question, whether this type of representation, not 
unfroquently to be found in sculpture, sepulchral brasses, 
painted glass, seals, and more particularly in illuminated 
MSS., may have been merely a conventional mode of 
delinkting that which it is almost impracticable to delineate 
with precision, namely interlaced mail, or whether in fact, as 
some have supposed, it denoted defences of some other 
description. This subject has been discussed by Mr. Hewitt, 
to whose observations in a former volume of this Journal* 
reference may be made, but more especially to his Manual of 
Ancient Armour and Arms in Europe, which none can con¬ 
sult in investigations of this nature without advantage and 
instruction.® 

I have the more readily availed myself of the obliging 
communication of Dr. Keller to bring under the notice of 
the Institute the curious illustration of costume, which I have 
endeavoured briefly to describe, in the hope that some of the 
numerous tourists who annually visit the Swiss Cantons, may 
be induced to linger for awhile on the banks of tlie Reuss, 
and explore both the Roman vestiges of Vindonissa, and 
the interesting remains of the Abbey of Kdnigsfelden. The 
value of every example of mediaeval art is enhanced, when 
we are enabled to assign to it an approximative date ; in the 
present instance there appears to be little doubt that the 
painted glass, to which allusion has been made, may 
confidently be regarded as of the early part of the 
fourteenth century. The date of the foundation by Agnes, 
Queen of Hmigary, has been assigned to the year 1310 ; 
and there, in a cell now destroyed, she passed nearly half a 
century, in penance and bitter remorse for the savage 
indulgence of vindictive passions. albert way. 

< Arehaeol. Journal. toI. Tit. p. S62. of daUneating mail; ibid. p. 128. Th# 

* Anciant Armour and Weapoua in (cuuud voluma of thia TalonUe work, in 
Europe; by J. Hewitt: London, J. H. which the subject is brought down to 

Tarker, 18SS; p. 260_289. Seealeo the the dose of the fourteenth century, hoe 

uumerout example of various modes recently been completed. 
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ANCIENT ORDINANCES OF THE GILD MERCHANT OF THE 
TOWN OF SOUTHAMPTON. 

{Comtinvedfrtnpagt 296.) 

OOMlfCNICATED BT HOWARD 8MIBKA B»9.. M.A, 

Tlco-wudea of the StuuiarliM, and Boconlar of SoutbAioptoii. 


The Ordinance* (printed in this volume, p. 284—296) are immediately 
followed by the table of local Customs or Tolls, to which the Ordinances 
themselves appear to refer. Like tlie oath of office, which will be foaud 
at p. 296, the several headings are rubricated. For some of the notes on 
the nrUeles charged I am indebted, os will bo seen, to my friend Mr. Way. 

Si SODRT tlSS CDSTDMBS ORDINES be la vile YSSADSZ par UIBR BT PAR 

TERBE. 

La enstume do payn venannt on la vile par charettc. 

De une charolte du payn .js 

Do uno charge du payn.ob' 

De chcscune manere de blee del quarter .... ob' 

De la charge de blee ..ob’ 

La custume de vyn, pomadro,' cervoys, et weyde. 

De ohescun toncl de vin one arryve en le port . . . iilF 

Et del issue par lecoste Dengleterro.iiiH 

Et de j. tone! fretto doutre la miere.viii* 

Et de chescun tonel de vin iasaunt par terre . . . , viii^ 

Et de ohescun tonel do weyde menoe hors de vile . . , F 

Et do pipe voide menee hors de vLlle.ob' 

Et de j. tonel de pomadre menee par mier on par terre. , ii* 

Et de j. pipe do servoys’ menee par mier ou par terre . i* 

La custume de piastre de Parys, et dechival vendu on achates, et 
de bacoun. 

Do unc charrettez de piastre de Parys menee par terre. . F 

Et de une mounsel menee par miere.i‘ 


' Pomadre most probably signifies 
oider. This form of the word is how¬ 
ever uncommon. Roquefort glvee Po- 
made, in old French; and Lacombe has 


the same, and also Pomeries in mediesval 
Latin,pomiKa, pomapfuts, and poauuxvm 
occur in the same signification. See 
Dneauge.—A. W. 
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Bt de cheacnn chiTal achetee et venda, del achalour et del 

vendonr.. . . . 

De chetcun bacoun menco par miere ou par terre . . . 


La cnatume del aak’ de leyne e dea qujra. 


De chescun aak de leyne Dengleterre .... 
De cheacun poke de leyne . . • • • • 

De cheacun poke que poya outre xxvj. d* . . • 

De ceint dea peaux lanut* . 

Del fonnage de poya. * 

De cheecun quyr rert ou salce, aek ou taniie . . • • 

Do ventrea et dee altrea piecea dea quira tanuca, et del fees do 

j. homme. • 

Et del aomme do un ohirnl ...•••• 
De uno bale do filatz Deapnigiie 

De un aak' do leyno Deapaigno . . • • • ■ 

De uno dnzan de cordewaiie veiidu eij la vile 

De j. duzan de bazan^ vendu en la vile . . . . 

Do la bale do bazan cum ele vient bora de nof cn terre ,. . 


iiii'* 

ii* 

iiii* 

iii* 

i* 

ob’ 

5* 

oil’ 

ii" 

[erased 


La cuatumo de meel et aeyme. 

De chescun tonel da meel, de aeym de arang, et de oyle 

De aardayn, aeyme, et de oynt de pork 

La pipe do chescun de ceaux . . . . . 

Del cent doyle et de seu [?].' 

De cheecun cent do hordes pour nef . . . . 

Del cent dea hordes de Estlond .... 
Del cent do drap Dirland .•••■■ 
Bt dea veuts drops de la duzayn vendu . . • 

Et de chescun drape venaunt de la mier^ 

Et de la piece de drape Dengleterre entiere. 

Del cent de baatouns pour arka et pour arblastes 
Et de la duzan de baatouns .... 

De chescun pelir’ ou peletrie [?] de conynge 

Del cent dea leveretz ...... 


xvi^ 

xvi'* 

Tiil** 

i* 

iiii* 

iiii* 

ii* 

14 

iiii* 


q* 

ob 


s Probably a contraction of dovf. Tbe 
old wool vraigbt made a clore ennaist of 
4 a stone, or 7 lb. ; a w«y of 128 lb.; and 
asaekof 2weyB. Hence the “poke'men¬ 
tioned next after tbe sack is the old £ng- 
lub wey or 4 sack, called also a podxC 
oTserpler/ Hale de Portubus Maria, p. 1S3; 
and if it holds more than 26 cloTee 
(182 lb.) or one wey, it is to pay duty 
like a sack. Perhaps some inference 
may be drawn from this aa to the date 
of the tariff; for wool weight under¬ 
went a reduction which is referred to in 
etat. 26 Edw. 111., st. 5, cap. 9, and was 
perhaps eflbcted by that act. In the 
reign of Edward L the sack weighed 28 
stone, and the wey or pooket 14 stone 


or 28 clovea. In that of Edward IIL 
the aaok weighed 26 stone, and the wey 
or 4 suok IS atone or 26 clove*. Sm 
H ale, uii ntpi'o, pp. 152,153. Hence it 
is probable (hat the tariO^ as it stands, 
was framed, or as least adapted to the 
state of the law, in tbe preceding reign. 

> Filats Despoigne seems to be Span^ 
flax; FUaase. 

s Baian ia caUed iosyn in the Pro- 
Tost Rolls of Exeter. Thue in a roll, 
9 Edw. m., I find a presentment for 
selling “sotular* de bosyn” for corde- 
wan. The inferior skins are still oallsd 
basil or bazil, which 1 believe denote* 
sheepskin; in French, basane or bazane. 
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Del cent de conyngea de Ti“ ‘ . 

De chescun coverture des conyngea 
Del cent des ssbelyns, mati-inz (sic), feynz, gopilea, et 
Del cent de pcauz do akyi-euz et cheveroill' 

De la tymbre de menyvoir .... 
Del cent des peauz des aygnels Dengleterre . 

Del cent de boge pour chaperouas . . , 

Del cent de boge pour furrours .... 
De cbescuno piece de eyre Despaygne 
Et de bole de eyre Despaigne .... 
Del chat' dorgent vif ..... 


chata‘ 


i*ob’ 
i* q‘ 
ii* 
i^ob’ 


. H ob’ 
. iii* 
.i*ob’ 


Till* 


La cuatume despycerie etc. 


De la bale Je peyvre, gyngyvere, aedevrole,* canel, galyngale, 
raaces, quibosks, clowes, aafroun, greyns, brasyl, on libre 

on la Tolu .. 

De la bale de almandes, comyn, et rys et lycoryz . . . ii^ 

De chasenne charett de bateric* charge hors del eawe . . xvi^ 

De la charge de baterie sur un chiral . . . . . 

De chescun draps de aaye ‘ ..... . 

De chescun hauberk et haubergoun . . . . . ii' 

De chescun chief do aaudal iij'*. ou de la piece . . . ob’ 


* Eabbit skins 1^ the great huudred 
of 120. That rabbits are still counted 
by the great hundred, or 1200 for each 
thousand, appears from a cate before the 
Eiog’s Bench, reported in Bamwall and 
Adolphus’ Law Beporia, vol. iii. 

• Sables, martens, foynes, (poleoat), 
foxes, and cats. All these kinds of furs 
occur in the book of rates attached to 
the enbsidy granted by Parliament in 
1060; where also will be found in de* 
tail all the current rarieties of fur and 
ikins. “ Gopil,” a fox, claims derivation 
from Vulpillua, through GonpU. 

V I am unable to explain entUfactorily 
theword“cbat,” aaapplied to quicksilver. 
It is probably somo definite weight eo 
called. ChatuM, or Camtut, is explained 
to be “ Ponderis species." See Ducange. 
In the subjoined Latin torifiT of dnea, 
payable as between Southampton and 
Salisbury, contained in the volume 
from which I have copied the above, 
the Latin word corresponding to "chat” 
is unfortunately indistinct, but it may 
be read "Cato.” Kelham has "cas 
d’aigont” in his Dictionary; but thii 
must mean a silver caao. The later Bate- 
hooks charge quicksilver by the pound. 
Quicksilver was imported at this time 
from different parts of Spain, as appears 
fVom the list of foreign imports printed 
in Wamkoenig's History of Flanders, 
voL ii p. 512—616: Brux. 1836; and 
was in Flanders charged far duty by the 


sack. Id. p. 454, 

■ Several of these articles I am ussble 
to explain to my own satisfution. The 
virtues of " sedewale,” or setwall, garden 
valerian, are, 1 am informed by Mr. Way, 
set forth by LsngUsm in his Garden of 
Health, ana by other wiitera. " Canel ” 
is ctunamon. " Quibnaks " {dearly so 
written) must mean cubebs, anciently 
written Quibybee. In the Siurum tariff 
given hereafter, it ia written " Qui- 
bibua.” “ Oreyns '* signifies cardamoms, 
formerly called grains of persdise; the 
amorous Absolon is desci'lbed by Chaucer 
in tbs Miller's Tele sa chowing " Grain 
and licorise, to smellen sots.”—(A. W.) 
Of the early nse of “ brasyl)” see Way’s 
notea in the Promptoiium. The rest of 
the ortides need no explanation. 

• A "Fardel de batteria" occurs in 
ibo table of dnes at Sandwich, printed 
by Boys, p. 487; and in the table ap¬ 
pended to Arnold’s Chronicle, p. 237, 
we find "ketellis redy bownda—Batery 
trople.” See Duoangee.Boteiia.—(A.W.) 
Batierie dt evitine, or brass and copper 
kitchen ntensils, is a familiar phrase at 
the present tinia The arms of the old 
company for " Mineral and Battery 
Works,'* incorporated 10 Elia, had (and 
perhaps still has) in chief a cake of copper 
proper. 

t As to woollen aayes or serges, see 
the several kinds apedSed in the Book 
of Rates, 1G60. 

a D 
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De ml’desUyn **. ou del cent . • • • 

Do ml de quyrre ou del cent. 

Del cent dwrcetn 

De fennel de plombe *. 

Del fotlier de plombe. 

De cent de fcr q*. et del .. 

Do cbcicun qnmter de geyde* . . • • 

Do cbescun ton’ de weyde ..•••• 
De la piere de wolde* 

De la pipe des cendree’ 

De baraiUo do ccudree . . • , 

De la eommo des anx’ (de o. bouchee e. ti“ vi*. by second h 

Do cent cordes de BreyUyne . . ■ * . 

De ml des onyons’ (altered to onyonnet by second band) 

ou la vain 

De mi de berang sore'. 

De ml de harang blaunk. 

De ml do sardoyn. 

De cent de congree. 

De cent de morcu et do leeng ’ • • • 

De cent de stokfysah et dauluee pessons frech’ . 

De cent de makcrell’ frech’. 

De cent de makerell’ ealee. 

De barin’ de mulnwelle’. 

De barin’ de haddok 

De cent de haddok . • _ • • • • 

Do deux panyere des lampereyes j. lampreye ou la value 


> 1000 weight, not number, of tm. 

' Probably cTa^m, brasa. 

* The “formel” of lead is no doubt 
the same as the "JMnellian plnmbl" of 
Flela, lib. 11 . cap. 12, and the /otmal of 
the <to ed of Statatsa under Tractalus 
De PouderibuB et M^neuris, 81 Edw. I. 

Spelman.voc.f'ormellahasrightly apelled 

it thue: be cites the Traotatue ae a 
etatute of 61 Henry lit, without show¬ 
ing any authority for this last date. 
The Traclntua, as printed, is evidently 
no statute at all It oorresponds for the 
most part with the lan|^age of Plata, 
but the language of both ia obscure, and 
the two are repugnant in several respects. 
Both agree in reckoning 70 lb. to the 
fotinel or foUnaL As the fulber is charged 
24 times as much as the formel in the 
Boutbainpton tariff. It must be presumed 
to have been at least ss much greater 
in weight Spelman notices that the 
word formeUa occurs in the Vulgate 
Bible, 1 Sam. xviL 18, where It applies 
to cheeses. It is probably the diminutive 
ct forma, a mould, and deaoribee a block 
of lead cast in a mould of certain sise, 
or a choeee formed in a certain shape. 
The Saxon foiher seems to havs more 





i‘ 


i* 


q* 


vi’ 


ob’ 


i* 


vi* 


q* 


ilii’ 


u* 

nd) 

xii* 

li! 

iiii* 




ob’ 


ob’ 


iiii* 


it* 


ii* 


i* 


ob’ 


ii* 


i* 

. ok’ 

(cart-load 


lead, mentioned in the statute, which 
cout^ns 80 fotnuis (formels), and tlisre- 
fore, 2.100 Ih. of lead. Tlie fother of 
lead, no loDger in use, is said to have 
contained about 19 owt or 2,128 lb. 
In the Rates of 1660 it is estimated at 
20 cwt. 

* This seems to be gMe or wood, in 
the form of pastel. 

‘ The word “ piere ” It struck out, and 
tbs word *■ pointelle ” oyerlinsd. I am 
unable to explain the article referred to. 
Perhaps it may be stone from tl)e Weald 
of Kent, commonly called Kentish Bag; 
but this is a mere guess. 

f Soda or barilla. 

* A load of 100 wnter-onsks or bougss, 
at 6 score to the hundred. 

* In the margin tliis is explained by 
the worde “ cemen eep’ oygnouuot." The 
word dues not here moan onion seed, 
hut either the bulbs of ehalot, or a kind 
of pear. See Cotgrave and other Dic¬ 
tionaries. 

' Bed herring. 

’ Cod (inoivic) and ling. 

’ See MnlvsUus, Spei^ Qloss. 
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De nn barill’ de sturgoan .... 

De un salmoun salee ..... 

De un aalmou frech’ yaaauut ou entraunt. 

Do cent do baleyno*. 

De un porpajs frech’ ou aalloo 
De cent do gobettoa *. . . . 

De cent de ooignes * . .... 

De obeacun mod ^ . 

Do la bale dalym * ..... 

Del cent dalym ...... 

De la passage do un komnie outre la miore 
De la passage de un ohival 
De la sege * do un nef ..... 

De uno balenge de Carabre 
Del cent dargoyl et do arnement' . 

De bocf ot de vache. 

De veel, porks, et berbiz . . . • 

De cboscun cent de lyngetele* et de oanevoce 

De obeacun choloun'. 

Del quarter de carbon’venaunt par iniere 

De choscuu ton dcs pommes et dea peires renauntz par miere 

De chescun quarter des petits noyz .... 

De la ml des noii Fraunceys. . • „ * * 

De hanapes, esqodes, dublcrs, et sausers dela deyie '* . 

De chescun barill’ de tarre et de pitz (grande added hy later 
hand) ...... 

De chescun whice ‘ ..... . 

De la ebarette de merym* .... 

De la couple des fygea et reysyiis 
Do ij. galons doyle ..... 


qa 

Ob’ 

ii* 

ii'* 


u“ 
iiii''ob’ 
ii* 

q* 

ob’ 

i* 

q* 

ii‘‘ 

q* 

u'* 
ob’ 
qa 

q* 


ii* 

i* 

ob’ 

ob’ 


* Wbale-bonet As the fleeh of the whale 
was not un&equently used for food, Mr. 
Way iuolines to tbiuk that the whale it¬ 
self or its fleeh may be referred to; 
as this fish wna royal property it is not 
likely to appear in a looal tariff in this 
form. 

* This probably denoted some peculiar 
form in which fish wei-e sold. Uobbets 
may however be the round flsh com¬ 
mended by Hoi'rison, under the name of 
'< Lnmpes,—on uglie fish to eight end 
yet verie delicat in eating, if it be kindlie 
dressed.” Deeoription of England, iii. 4. 
A. W. 

' Cotgrave gives " Coin do mer, a kind 
of mullet flail.” A. W. 

f It baa been suggested that this may 
have been some nu-e species of mullet, 
Lat. Mulra. Cotgrave gives “ Moil,—a 
sore mullet.” A. W. 

a Alum. 

* Dues paid for the berth or anchorage 
of a vceiel in the river. 

* A owt of orgoyl and orpiment! 
These articles of oolouring matter con¬ 


stantly occur in other tariflb of the date 
down to a late time. Arnement, however, 
means ink in some documents, according 
to Halliwell, ie., alnmenC. 

' Lines tela; toile de liuge. 

a This word is explained under the 
Winchester Consuetudinary, Arch. Joum. 
vol. ix. p. 86. 

* The last word looks like a oontrso- 
tion of de^trie; os to which, sec “Deye” 
in Way's Prompt. Parvulorum. "Hs- 
queles” is translated ladles or spoons 
by Kelhsm, but the word seems to be 
the old esouella, eoasUe, from scotolla, 
and not cuiller. A dubler is ssid to bo 
a platter, dish or bowl. See Way's 
notes in the Prompt. Parvul. pp. 70, 
124. Cotgrave trauslatee the French 
"doublier," tible-cloth. Aocording to 
Ducange's Qloss. Osllicum. it has the 
sense of both pinto and cloth. All the 
articles may wdl belong to a dairy. The 
lost woid may, however, read deynte. 

• Whiche, a hutch or chest, tiidliwell’s 
Dick, and see Arch. Joorn. vol. be. p. 77* 

a 'IHmber, in l-atin, meremiiuo. 
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Dc iij. galons et de iiij. ....... ob' 

De T. galons doyle iij. vij. riij. et ... 

De I. galons et de ij. galons. 

Do xij. gallons xiij, xIt. it. et xxj.._ ii* 

De xfij. galons xriij. xix. xi. xxj. ixij.ii* ob' 

£t si coutinuelement de touz aultres 

Del quarter de seel ^.. ob 

De chescnn cent dee dotes' . . . . . . . 

De la rule de seel et de tref*. 

Et sil y a ij. rules.. ii* 

De eordes come des cables et de tieles maneres cordes yssint 

OTerix (del G. Ib. added by later hand). . , . ii* 

Dcs cables et des altres cordes de quele partie qils soient . iH 

De une novele charettetz ’.i* 

De la chaiette de carbon’ do boys . . . • • ob' 


Et ml de sclat.q* 

Del ml de lath’.. ob’ 


Del barin’ do Ijkemose *.i* 

De cbcscun dozeyne des peslx de veelez* . . . . ii* 

De ebeseun 0. de ayle.. xii^ 

De qualibet peoia de poldayis . . . . . . ii^ 

De qualibet pecia de olzine.. ob' 

De qualibet pecia crestlots (?) dowles etlokeram’* . . . iii* 

Noyctm SaacM. 

Notgu sit omnibus quod cum contenoio mots fuisset inter Majorem et 
communitatem Giritatis Nove * Sarum ex parte una, et Majorem et com- 
mumtatem Title Sutbamtone ex altera, super quibusdam tolnetis et custumis, 
quo predieti Major et oommunitas Tills Sutbamtone a diTersis hominibus 
predicte CiTitatis Nore Sarum exigebant et capiebant, tandem, com- 
munibuB nmicis intervenientibus et Tidentibus quod maximum periculum 
temporibus futuris inde oriri poterit, partes predicte concordati [tie] sunt 
sub hao forma, Tidelicet, quod predict! Major et communitas predicte Tille 
Sutbamtone pro se et beredibus et successoribus suis imperpetuum con- 
cesserunt, quod omnes Gives predicte Civitatis Nove Sarum, et eorum 
heredes et suocossores, et tenentes in predicta Ciritate manentes, quieti 
sint inperpetuum de omnibus tolnetis, muragiis, ebaiagiis, pontagiis, ex 

r Salt. different hands from the rest, and seem to 

• Skoins of jarn, &0. " Flotie, paquet, hOTe been made after the completion of 

dchcTeau de lalne.” Roqnefort. Foesi- the list of onatoma Poldaries, dowlas 
bly, the corks used for fishing nets. and lockoram are among the ratet^ 

« "Rule” is probablj a measure. linens in the Rate-book of 16C0. With 

" Seel" may be salt, as in the preceding regard to the word which I read “ creet- 
line; but the meaning of Irrf in this 14ta" in the last entry, it may perhaps 
place ii open to question. TW^siguiflee refer to one of the three aorta of dowlas 

s beam, traii, or the sail of a ship. or lockeram described in the above Rate- 

• Among the Flemish river dues, I book as " treager, jpeit, and narrow.” 
find one for "une TOitnre nooTe,” aJ). “Olzine* I cannot ozplrin. 

1271. Wamk. Flsndret, Toh ILp. 466; < Sic in MS, The heading "Novum 

see also the Winoliestar Gats-toUs, Arch. Sarum" is by a later hand. Many of 
Joum. voL lx. p. 78. the contracted words are here printad 

» ZiiBou, otherwise spelt laemm, ie. sneiteisro, the contraotions being retained 
lae-maa. in all those words which appeared ques- 

• The fire last entries are written by tionable. 
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quibtucnnqne mercandijia suia rel aliis quibuscunque rebua, in predicta 
Tilla Sutbamtoiie, et infra portum et libertatem ejuadem rille, sen limitea 
eorundem, emptia et emcudia, venditia et vendendia : ao eciam de omnibna 
bonia auia ad prcdictam rillam Sutiiomtone, ant oitbi infra portum et 
libertatem ejuaaem ville et limitea coruudem, aeu de prcdicta villa vel aliia 
locis infra portum et limitea ejuadem, cariatia aeu cariandia, taro per mare 
quam per terram, quantum in eia eat, jure et rcgio [aie] in omnibus acmper 
aalvo. Salvo tamen quodprediote Gives predicti [riej Civitatia Nove Sanim, 
ct eonim heredca ot auccessorea, et tencntes in predicta Civitate inancntea, 
predietia Majori et oommunitati ville Suthamtone prcdictam villnm Sutham- 
tone ad feodi firmam babcntibus, ut modo hobent, aolvant in futurum. 

Pro quolibct aarplar’ Ian’ ..ij^ 

Item pro quoUbet paoko pannorum .... iiij<t 
Item pro pecia cere de Polane vel de Rye . . . . j'* 

Item pro bala cere de Ispann’.ij'i 

Item pro dolia [ate] vini.iiij* 

Item pro pipa vini.ij* 

Item pro barell’ olei, cepi, uncti, porpaya, graspoia, ct 

atuijon . ij® 

Et pro baroir tarre, pici. haddok’, alleo’, et code . . 

Item pro bala amigdalorum, rya, cimini, anici, et likorie' . 

Item pro coupl' fiki ct reysin'.ob 

Item pro ml allecium alborum ct rubrorum . . . ob 

Item pro ml atagni vj. d. vel pro pocia . . . . ob 

Item pro fotlier plumbi vj. d. vel pro formel . . . q* 

Item pro 0 . do stoic flaah.j'^ 

Item pro c. haddok’ ..q* 

Item pro j. porpes’ inlegro.ij* 

Item pro xij. a^mon’ aalsis ...... j'^ 

Item pro petra molari.ij'* 

Item pro quartorio carbonum.q* 

Item pro quarterio grossi aalia ct minuti salis . . . q* 

Item pro quarterio cujuscunque generis bladi . , . q* 

Item pro cofre vtr’i {retouched, originally nitri ?) voc’ sope j^ 

Item pro c. conger ..ij^ 

Item pro o. roalcerel.ob 

Item pro c. bordia de Estlonde.ob 

Item pro aarplar’ de plumis.j< 

Item pro pacco canevaz cordis ligato .... iiij^ 

Item pro uala de cordewan . . . . . . ij^ 

Item pro bala do bosen’.j^ 

Item pro bala de augre in pnlvere.ij* 

Item pro bala do verdegriz iiij. d. vel pro sacco. . . j* 

Item pro barell’ vel bala de orpement . . * ■ 

Item pro cato argenti vivi.ij^ 

Item pro dolio noti * [aic.] . . . . • . . ij* 

Item pro bala pionii ‘ ....... ij^ 

Item pro bala sapouia de Ispann’ de Cateloign’ . 


* Cornpsre the list of dues in Boya' 
Sandwic^ p. 436; “D* cbeteon tonal 
de noys, iijj'*.” Sec also p. S66. _ 

* Pionj seed was used as a spice. It 


ocean in the Liber Albua It* virtne* 
are given by Laagbam in hia Garden of 
Health. 
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Item pro sarplar’ Ian’ de Ispann* . 

Item pro sarplar’ Ian’ de Almann’ ..... ij^ 

Item pro bala cepi fast.J** 

Item pro tymhre do groiwork' cattorum et Tulpium . , ij"* 

Item pro clolio de haberdatsbware pertineute ad merccriam Tiij<^ 

Item pro pipe de eodem Tel pro bale . . . .ij^ 

Item pro barell’ de cork’ ...... j'* 

Item pro bale de datia ....... j** 

Item pro dolio olei, aeym, et mel ..... viij^ 

Item pro barell’ cinerum et coperoac . . • • 

Item pro muaa ciijuacunque cupri.j* 

Item pro mi ferri.ij* ofc 

Item pro c. muldwel ....... 

Item pro dacre coriorum '.ij** ofc 

Item pro sarplar’ pellium lanutantm iiij'*. vel pro 0. . • 

Item pro qiialibet bale gjngiberia, cancle, galangale, 
broaille, cedewalo, piperia, coton, fllac’, nueis mug’, 
croci, mael, gariofill’, et quibibiia . . . . iiij^ 

Item pro dolio de sugre in pan'* ..... viij* 

Item pro pipa de eodem ....... ij^ 

Item pro barell’ de eodem ...... ij* 

Item pro bala de illatli’,' aljm de glas, alim de plume . 

Item pro paner’ lampredum.. 

Item pro bala de conil’ iiij^. vel pro o.ob 

Item pro bala do bogea rel pro 0. . . . . ob 

Item pro dolio wajd.Tj* 

Item vel pro quarterio ..*... j* 

Be cheac^dozejne dez pealx viteijnja ernes' . . . ij< 

Et pro omnibne aliis bonis et mercandisis non nominatis de valore trium 
denariorum et ultra, usque ad summam quinque solidorum, quadrantem ; 
ct ultra valorem quinque solidorum usquo ad summam decern solidorum, 
obolum ; ct ultra valorem decern solidorum usque ad summam quindecim 
solidorum, obolum ct quadrantem ; et ultra valorem quindeeim solidorum 
usque ad summam vigiuli solidorum unum denarium. In cujus rei testimo¬ 
nium tam sigillum cummnne predicts Civitatis Novc Sarum quam sigillum 
commune predicte ville Sutbamtonohuic Indenture alternatim suntappensn. 
Iliis tesiibus, dominis Jobanni [sic] de Maultravers tunc aenescallo bospitii 
dumiiii Uegis, Jobanne de Stonore Barone de acaccario domini Regis, 
Pliilijipo de la Beebe tunc vicecomite Wiltes’, Reginaldo d>) Pavely, Roberto 
Seleuian, Ilnidebroiid dc Londre, Jobanne de Scuris tune vicecomite 
Sutbauitoue, Jubamie do Tycliebourne, Jobanne de Wardlyngtone, Willelmo 
Peverel, Militibus, Roberto do llongrefonle, Jobanne de Mere, Roberto 
lo Boor, Nicliolao de Rolrestoiie, Rudulpbo de Cuuelostone, Ricardo de 
Byflet, Roberto de TLnrIccombc, Andrea Pnyn, Ricardo do Teste VVode, 
et aliis. Bstum apuJ Sutbamtone die Martis in festo Sancti Jacobi 


Apostoli, anno regtii regis EdwarJi tercii a conquestu tercio. [July25,1329.] 


7 “ D« qnalibet dacra corinnim, ij*.* 
Boys' Sandwicb, p. SOC. A Dicker con¬ 
sisted of ten liides, ten dickers made a 
last. See Ducange v. Dacra. 

* Sugar imported in pone, loaf-sngar; 
as distingoiahed from sugar in powder, 


mentioned previoualy, 

* Filaeiuuior Filiuicium signifies coarse 
thread; iu French, ^Uaee, meutioiied 
above. This explanation however seems 
scarcely satisihctoiy. 

* This item is added by a later hand. 
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I ftm unable to find anything in the above collection of Ordinances that 
serves to fix the date of them. The handivriting can prove notliing more 
tliaii the date of the manuscript; and even if any single provision among 
them can be shown to have originated in a certain year or reign, yet, os 
such oi'dinances are in olTect for tlie most part bye>laws made from time 
to time by competent nothorily, wo shall make very little progress in 
ascertaining the date of tlie general collection. Sonic ore manifestly only 
declarations of the existing, and periinps immemorial, constitution of the 
gild-merchant ; others being additions at a Inter period. The law or 
rather usage more or less consistent with the general law of the land, 
sanctioned very largo and arbitrary powers of local legislation in such 
fraternities and other corporate bodies; powers exercised fur purposes 
often mischievous, generally selfish, and sometimes at variance with 
what the lawyers call common right. It was not until the fifteenth 
century that this practice was restrained and pnt under adequate control 
by the statute 15 Henry VI. cap. 6, extended by the subsequent act of 
19 Henry VII. cap. 7. The above observations also apply to the table 
of Customs, which are liable to changes dictated by corresponding variations 
in the nature of tlio usual exports and imports. 

Some of the tests of date to which Dr. Speed refers in bis copy of the 
Ordinances are the following :— 

The Art. 19 indicates in bis opinion a date before Henry IV., becanse 
the charter of that king, 2 Henry IV., gives sucli forfeitures to the bur¬ 
gesses. This test is ambiguous, for tlie charter is probably only one of 
confirmation ; and the form of conviction would necessarily adjudge the 
penalty to the king, though the burgesses would be entitled to claim it at 
the Exchequer when estreated. The handwriting, however, is conclusive 
against so late a date. 

Dr. Speed considers the mention of the city gntes in Art. 46, ns 
showing a date after the fortification of the town in 29 Edward III, A 
royal grant of that date gives the right of levying tolls for ten years 
towards the expense of cucloaing and fortifying tho town. Of the gates 
referred to, one still remains, and seems to be substantially a work of 
that reign, though tho aniiurlal bearings, the painted worthies, and 
leaden lions that decorate the entrance can lay claim to no such ancient 
origin. But the crown grant seems to me only to prove, that thero wore 
walls and fortifications then in existence whioU the burgesses were bound 
to repair. The castle certainly existed long before, aud the wall aud 
towers of tho enceinte still belong to tlie town. 

On Art. 62 he observes, that it must have been inserted in or after 
the reign of Henry VI11., because a charter of that prince gives the 
prisage of wine. I have not seen this charter, but the handwriting of 
the Ordinances confutes this suggestion. If it contains such a grant, 
it was probably only by way of confirmation. The Ordinance obliges a 
townsman (who was not generally liable to customs) to pay port duties if 
he bought wine or other customable merchandise between Hirst and 
Langstune (t. e., out of the limits of the Southampton water), and then 
imported them into Southampton. The object is evident; it would be a 
mere evasion of the duties whetlier payable to tho town or crown. 

In a note to the table of Customs, I have suggested that the reference 
to wool-weight of twenty-six cloves to the wey, which, according to the high 
authority of Sir Matthew Hale, was fixed by an act of 25 Edward HI., 
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the Uriff was framed after that year. It is, howeyer, obseryahle 

ptuamcn\‘twrEdrin.T^^^^ 

Sd“» it Tery absurd that Becket should have opposed tl>o Con® •tut.ona 
of Clarendon on the ground, among other objections, of tlieir nofdty , a 
iiSn nhil w^uld of course bl fatal to atl modem statut^. But this 
was not so in our earlier legislation. To maintain ancient laws and cus¬ 
toms and to enforce them, was tlie primary object of ancient parliamentary 
ftMiemblies in this as well ns other countries, and any change constituted 
reason for resisting it. The Barons at Merton did not make 
sp^hM^bout the reasonableness of the law which excludes 
“per subsequens matrimoiiium,” nor express any special attachment to that 
law but st^ on the general principle, “ Nolumus leges 
The Ordinances curiously exemplify the intimate connection 
constitution of a gild-merchant and that of a municipal corporation. They 
were clearly not idenUcal, hut the one may sometimes be shoim to hare 

oriirinated in the other, as Madox bos long ago observed. The gilds in 
the^largcr cities were usually distinct incorporations, but more or less 
associated with the general coi-p«iation, ns is sUll conspicuo^ly tlie case in 
the city of London. At Southampton, although the “ Glide marchnunt, 
tL •• Braunehise,” and the Ville ” are distinguished (*ee ft*- 30, *4. 45, 
46 53 77). it is not easy to say to which of those any Ordinance belongs. 

I haye no doubt, howevw, that they had become in course of time 
amalearanted as to be the subject of common local regulation. 

The mayor is not named fi-om first to last, but that there was a mayor 
is shown by the oath of office found in connection with the Ordinances, and 
by early public records which attest the previous existence of such a h^d 
oLer ^ I bclieye “le Alderman,” mentioned in the fimt article, and after¬ 
wards styled Uie “chief Alderman ” and “ choretoyn of the town and 
gild, and^who was to maintain the fi-anchise and tlie statutes of the gild 
fnd town, and to have the first voice at elections, dto., to have been in 

fact the mayor. (See Art. 27, 31, 34, 45, 53, &c^ , j- , • t 

Besides ^is alderman, tliere were aldermen of the different districts oi 
wards, whose duties are defined in the Ordinances, and were chiefly con¬ 
nected with tlie preservation of order and peace within their wards. (Art. 
37. 38, 45. 4G. 48. 49. 50. 51, dto.) They also presided at the view of 
frankpledge, and provided for the keeping of watch and ward, and were 
accountable for their neglect to the town itself. As m modern corporations, 
tlie freedom of tho gild was hereditary in the course of pniiiogomture, exMpt 
in cases where it was conferred pevfavorem, or was honoraiy. (Art. 10. S/.) 
The provisions relating to charity towards gildsnien, and to the funerals 
and obits at their deaths are strictly in keeping with the old baxon theory 
of a gild, an association or fraternity for charitable and religious purposes 
and for mutual aid and protection. Of this natm-e are the majonty of the 
first fifteen of tho Ordinances, and to these, at least, I am inclined to usign 
an antiquity greater than many of the later can he entitled to claim. Like tho 
corporation itself, they are prohably immemorial. The minute repletions 
respecting brokers and porters are probably among the latest of the bye-laws. 


^Iroteetjfngs at tje jitttettngs of tftt artSatologfcal Inslituu. 

May 6th, 1859. 

Professor Donaldsos in the Chair. 

Dr. FsaniNAirD Keller, President of the Society of Antiqaaries at 
Ziiricb, and Honorary Member of the Institate, oommonicated the folloiring 
notice of some meditBTol relics, preserved in the Public Library at Zurich. 
They appeared deserving of notice, as being associated irith the memoiy of 
the groat-grand-daughter of Charlemagne. 

There exists in our Library, formerly in the archives of the city, a pair 
of shoes, vvhich hare been traditionally regarded os having been worn by 
the Carlovingian princess Hildegard, daughter of Louis the Gorman, King 
of Bavaria and Bohemia, third son of Louis le Debonnaire, son and successor 
of Charlemagne. Hildegard was the first Abbess of the Abbey of St. 
Felix and St. Kegnla at Ziirich, founded by her father in 853 ; on her death 
in 859 her sister Bertha succeeded her. The foundation charter and the 
history of that Abbey has been given in the Transactions of the Antiquaries 
of Ziirich.”' 



Slioa of HIId«g»rd, Abbaa of Zurich, M3—ess. 


One of these curious shoes is here represented. It is of good work¬ 
manship : the upper leather formed of a single piece, with the exception of 
the two foremost straps, which are sewed on it. There are seven of these 
straps formed with loops through which the strings passed to fasten the shoe 

' Mittbailun^eu der Antiquariicheu Gesellschsft in Zurich; viii. Band, 1863, p. 15. 
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to the foot. The leather wos stamped before it tras rnado into a shoe, and 
the surface presents an ornamental pattern of bWk circles and gold spo , 
produced by leaf gold, as in illuminated MSS. The shoes were lined ^th 
crecn silk. The looped straps are boond with a red linen riband, to which 
a yeUow silk riband is sewed on the outeide. The soles we of thm but 
strung leather, and hare no heel-pieces. The leather is now in very friable 
condition. No description or representation of these relics of “cient 
costume has hitherto been published, but they were noticed towards the 
close of the seventeenth century as preserved among the cunositiM to he 
seen in the Library at Zurich, where, as a traveller of that period observes, 

" On voit iusqu'aux pantoufles de Hildegarde.” * - , , i. 

In the curious shoes described by Dr. Keller, the tradition of the fashions 
of an early period is obviously shown. The sumptuouidy ornamented 
creiAda and the tandalia of the Romans wore formed with loops (onsmi 
or eyes on their uppor edges, through which a thong {^nta) was pasMCl 
to bind them on the feet. Numerous specimens of sandals of such d^rip- 
tion have been found with Roman remains in Loudon by to. ttoach 
Smith, in Roman stations in Northumberland, and elsewhere. The most 
remarkable examples of Roman shoes are doubtless tliose found m in 
a tomb at Southfloet, Kent, figured in the Archaologiw They were ot 
purple leather, reticulated in hexagonal designs of beauUful workmanship, 
each hexagonal divieion being worked with gold.'* In tlie Carlovingian an 
Anglo Saxon periods the ansaa were retained, and shoes were of inost cosUy 
description, scarcely, however, to be compared with the calcex fenestratt, 
ncellati, laqueati, &c., of medisBval fashions. We read of tanMhawetwsa, 
displaying the most elaborate decorations,—“ cum imaginibus .Rspum t« 
roullis—cumflatcuMt de perlis Jndici colons et leopardis de 
he. The subjects from St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, published by 
the Society of Antiquaries, supply beautiful examples. 

Mr. PaAKKS gave a short account of the curious gold armlet,^ dis^verM 
in a tomb at Kertch, excavated during the recent occupation by the 
English forces, end of which a drawing had been shown at a previoM 
meeting. It has been recently purchased for the British Museum. ^ On 
each of its extremities there are characters or symbols, hitherto unexplained, 
in stippled work (opus yumetotum). to. Franks pointed out the resemblance 
of this ancient ornament to certain gold armlota found in Europe, and 
especially in Ireland, where they occur very frequently, varying greatly in 
their weight and proportions. These ornaments have been designated pen- 
annular, being formed with disunited ends, to facilitate the adjnstment of 
the bracelet to tho arm ; the extremities, as shown by the accompanying 
woodcut, aro dilated, with a alight impression on each face, which may bo 
noticed likewise on sjtecimena found in England and in Ireland. In Irish 
armlets of tliis class the dilated extremities are not uncommonly formed 
with cupped cavities, in some instances so expanded as to present the 
appearance of the mouth of a trumpet, or tlie calix of a large flower ; 
whilst in others these concave appendages are of such exaggerated dimen- 


' Voyage deSuisEs; Relation en douse 
lettres doritea par lee Sioon Beboolet et 
Labruna. La Haye, 1686, p. 1S8. 

' CatsloguB of London Antiquities, 
collected by C. Roaoh Smith, p. 66, pi. 


ix., and Roman London, by tbe same 
autbor. 

* Arcliseologia, voL liv. p. 222, p. 
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sioDS, in proportion to the connecting portion, that the original tjpo of the 
armlet appoare to be lost. These Iri^ examples are somotimea delicately 
engraved with zigzag ornamonta, such os are scored upon cineraiT urns of 
the earliest periods. An example of singular fashion, but not solid, has 
been figured in a former volume of this Journal.* The armlet which 
accompanied a sepulchral deposit at Kertoh is especially deserving of com¬ 
parison with that discovered in a peaUmoss near Ecclefechan, Dumfries¬ 
shire, and figured in the Arohseologia*; this last is described as of pore 



Gold armlet Tostid at Eettch. Original alza 

gold, very pliable, with the letters M.B., and some lines pricked or dotted 
on one of its extremities, as on the Eertch armlet, and on the other, nxusitvs. 
F. in raised letters produced by a stamp. 

Mr. AuiBnT Wat communicated an account of the (Jolden Crowns found 
near Toledo, and now in the Musde dcs Thermes at Paris. (Printed in this 
volume, p. 253.) 

Some Observations on Ecclesiastical Architecture as exemplified in 
Dorsetshire, by the Rev. J. L. Petit, were then read by Mr. Vulliamy.^ 

Mr. Hewitt gave the following account of a remarkable fowling-piece, 
supposed to have been used by Charles I. in his youthful sports, at the age 
of fourteen. 

“ The flint-lock birding-piece, which I send for exhibition, is the earliest 
example of a flint-arm yet observed. It is dated 1614, and appears to have 
belonged to Prince Charles, son of James I. The stock is inlaid witli 
silver, the principal ornaments being the rose and thistle ; the rose appears 
also among the chasings of the barrel. These chasings on the baiTel have 
been gilt. At the breech is the date 1614 ; and this is repeated on the 
lock. The lock is richly chased, and partly gilt; the pan has a sliding 
cover. The face of the steel, or hammer, is quite smooth; not, as we have 

* Arelieol. Joum. vol. vi. p. 60. This Miiaeum. It wsa found in tbs co. Citt’k 
remarkable object is now in the British * VoL ii. p. 41, pi. HI 
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so often been told, furrowed in imitation of the wheel of the wheel-lock. 
The form of the stock is deserving of attention, for it is ^ 

many of the Affghan arms at the present day. It will be remarked that the 
Sumb-notch is so near to the heel of the butt, that this piece could only 

have been used by a youth. . 

» From the facts already enumerated, it seems impossible to doubt that 
this piece belonged to Prince Cbai-les. We have to consider the richness 
of the piece, chased and gilt in its metallic portion, and the stock decorated 
with inlaid-work ; the period of its manufacture, the young prince being at 
that date fourteen years of age ; the construction of the piece, fitted, ns 
we see, only for a young person ; and lastly, the decorations of the rose an 
thistle, the badges of the Stuarts, and which, so far as I am aware, could 
not have been assumed at this date by n person of any other family, ifio 
principal interest of the arm, however, lies in the circumstance of its being 
the earliest flint-lock gun yet brought to light, 

“ It may bo further remarked tliat both lock and barrel bear the maker s 
initials stamped upon tliem, the letters R. A. Through the kindness of an 
inicUiffent officer of the ArraourorB* Hall of the City of London, I am 
enabled to state that in the Charter of the Quninakers’ Company, granted 
13 Charles I., there appears the name of Richard Atkin, a gunniaker Or 
London, and it seems very probable that this was the person who manu¬ 
factured the royal fowling-piece under consideration.” 


Untiqulturf snU ©SrirM of «rt ertibUe®- 

By Mr. Wbbb.—A beautiful example of Bpantine Moswe ; its date may 
be assigned to the twelfth century. Two mirror-cases of sculptured ivory, 
date the fourteenth century ; an ivory hunting horn, or olipbaut, and some 
other choice productions of Medi»val art. 

By the Rev. Walteh Snbyd.— Two remarkable miniature portraits, 
painted in oil upon panel. They represent Mary, Queen of England, and 
her consort, Philip II., King of Spain, and bear the date 1555 ; tliey are 
attribnted to the celebrated painter of that period, Louis de Vargas, whose 
principal works, however, are frescoes and paintings of large dimensions in 
the cathedral and churches of Seville. Also a sculpture in ivory, attributed 
to the tenth century. 

By Mr. W. J. Beukdard Smith. —A number of beads and bugles of 
glass, of dark colour, appai'cntlj almost black, coated with opaque glass of 
a dull red colour. They were found in 1857, among white granite sand on 
the sliorcs of the Isle of St. Agnes, one of tlie Scilly Islands. 

By the Rev. James Beck. —Examples of mediceval metal-work, conusting 
of keys, and various ancient relics, chiefly found in Sussex ; also specimens 
of jewellery, rings, and other personal ornaments. 

By Mr. C. Paulkher, F. S. A.—A muericorde, or dagger of moi-cy, dug 
up in a field near Deddington,- Oxfordshire. The blade of this weapon, 
which has only one edge, is 12 inches long ; at the hilt it is 1 inch wide and 
I of an inch thick, tapering oflf straight to the point. The hilt is 4 inches 
long, and has three brass tubes passing tlirougli it, at equal distances, each 
nieasm-ing { of an inch in length, and } an inch wide. There also appears 
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to hare been a fourth close under the hnob, but the space this perforation may 
hare occupied is filled up with rust. Two strips of brass extend along the 
back and front.^ On monumental brasses and scolpturod effigies a weapon 
of this description is shown attached to the right aide of tl«e sword belt, and 
is found from the reign of Edward III. to that of Henry Vlll. Mr. Hewitt, 
whoso knowledge of ancient armour is so well known, remarked that these 
daggers were in use during the whole of that period. The late Sir Samuel 
Meyiick, in his work on Ancient Armour,' cites a Romance as early as the 
time of Henry III., in which the misericorda is mentioned, and also in 
French Chronicles of tho time of Edward II., and he slates thot “ the 
best reason that has been assigned for the name of misericoyda has been 
the peculiar use of the weapon, which is to oblige a vanquished antagonist 
to cry for mercy, or receive his death wound." Mills, in his History of 
Chivalry, says, in describing on encounter, “ The only way by which death 
could be inflicted was by thrasting a lance through the small holes in the 
vizor. Such a mode of death was not very common, for the cavalier always 
bent his face almost to the saddle-bow when he charged. The knight, 
however, might be unhorsed in the shock of the two adverse lines, ana ho 
was in that case at the mercy of the foe who was left standing. But how 
to kill the human being inclosed in the rolling mass of steel was tho 
question; and the armourer, thorefore, invent^ a thin dagger, which 
could he inserted between the plates. This dagger was called the dagger 
of mercy, apparently a carious title, cousidering it was the instrument of 
death ; but in truth the laws of chivalry obliged the conqueror to show 
mercy, if, when tho dagger was drawn, the prostrate foe yielded himself, 
rescue or no rescue.” * 

Mediastal Seals. By Miss Barlow, Andover, through Mrs. Baker, of 
Stamford.—A privy seal, consisting of an antique intaglio, mounted in an 
oval setting of silver. Upon the gem, which is red jasper, is rudely cut alien 
passant ; on the metal rim is tho following inscription, in characters of tho 
thirteenth century, -f- secrbtvm sebvabb volo. This seal was found a 
few years since in a ploughed fleld near Farnham, Surrey ; a silver chain, 
about six inches in length, was attached to it when the discovery occurred ; 
this the labourer refused to part with. 

By Mr. Readt, of Lowestoft.—Facsimiles, in gutta-percha, of the seal 
and countcrseal of the Prior of the Hospital of Jerusalem in Englaud, taken 
from a detached impression on green wax, lately obtained in Shropabire. 
The aeal, of circular form, measures about 1$ inch in diameter. The 
device is a human bead, with a flowing beard ; on the dexter side there is 

a star, on the sinister, a crescent. Legend-h s* pbioris : hospital’ : 

ibrl’ : IB akol’. The head, seen in full face, aud of fine character, doubt¬ 
less represents the head of St. John the Baptist. The oounterseal is oral, 
measuring about ^ inch by I, aud boars a small head in profile to the left, 
probably representing the Prior. He wears a peculiar flat cap. This teal 
has no legend. These curious examples arc in fair preservation. A list of tho 
Priors of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem is given in the Monasticon, 
Caley’s edit. voL vi. p. 799, but no mention is made of their seals. 

' Critical Enquiry, voL i. pp. 108, ISO. Goodrich Court Armory, ora fignrsd in 
and Glossary in vol, iii. Examples of Skelton's lUostrations, voL ii pL 118. 
the muerieorde, of various periods, in the * History of Chivalry, voL i p. 92. 
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• Jane 3, 1859. 

The Lord Biutbbookb, F.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The noble Gherman, in calling the attention of the Meeting to a selec 
aeries of finger-rings, of vorlous periods, and their interesting features 
os characteristic of tho prevalent toste and sentiment, not less than on 
account of the artistic perfection which they display, offered some interesl- 
ing observotions on the choice examples which be had brought for exami¬ 
nation. They have been described in the privately printed Catalogue of 
his Collection, of which he had the kindness to present a copy to the 
Library of the Institute. Of several of the rings exhibited we are enabled 
by Lord Braybrooke’s obliging permission to place before our readers repre¬ 
sentations engraved in illustration of liis Catalogue. They consist of three 
examples of penannular rings, of gold, one of them, formed like a serpent, 
having been found witli Roman remains, (See woodcuts.) One of the 
most singular Roman relics, however, in his Dactyliotheca, is a ring 
found in 1853, in tho Borough Field, Chesterford, in one of the 
remarkable depositories or rubbish-pits, described in Lord Braybrooke s 
Memoir in this Journal, vol. xii. p. 109. This ring is of mixed metal, 
which shows traces of gilding. (See cut.) Tho bezel presents a lion passant, 
in relief, and to the upper side of tho bezel is attached a sin^lar chased 
ornament which appears to represent a vase between two animals sejant. 
This projecting portion was originally affixed, as it may be supposed, at 
right ^glee to the hoop of the ring, but it is now bent outwards, by 
some accidental injury. It is pierced with seven^ holes, which, as Lord 
Braybrooke remarked, may symbolise the constellation of tho Pleiades, and 
the animals which appear to be feeding out of the vase have been con¬ 
jectured to be bears. The signification of this curious ornament is, how¬ 
ever, very obscure. A gold ring, similar in fashion, with the exception 
only that in place of the lion it has three collets for precious stones, now 
lost, was found at Carlisle, and is in possession of Mr. Nelson, of that 
city. The animals in this instance, as Mr. C. Newton has suggested, may 
be panthers, feeding upon grapes in the vase, and he conjectured that the 
device may be allusive to Bacchus. There are here nine perforations in this 
portion of the work. Another Roman ring, found at (Jhesterford (see wood- 
cuts), is of bronze, and is a good example of the key-ring, a fashion 
revived in recent times. Lord Braybrooke pointed out a gold signet, en¬ 
graved with the initial E ensigned with a crown, and one of tho most beautiful 
examples of its class. Around the hoop is tho motto— IH' OH* 18 AL, which 
occurs in other iustanccs, and also upon scrolls, with the symbols of the 
Holy Trinity, accompanying tho sepulchral brasses of Sir John Wylcote 
and his wi/e, at Great I'ew, Oxfordshire. This remarkable ring was 
found at Little Easton, Essex. Also a massive gold signet, found at Little- 
bury, in the some county. The hoop is chased with flowers {mar- 
gveriies f) near the head of tho ring, which bears an escutcheon, 
charged with a device which does not appear to be heraldic, and is probably 
of the class designated merchants’ marks. The date of the ring may 
be almost 1450. Among other interesting rings placed before the meeting 
by Lord Braybrooke were the fine specimen of a Seijennt’s Ring, inscribed 
Lex Begit Pressidium, and noticed in this Journal, vol. xv. p. 164, in 
klr. W. S. Valford’s observations on that class of rings ; also a singular 



FenamralBr Child Blngr. fouud Gold SerpcotHibaped Ring, 
near Thoxtad, Ehwx. Ibund at Obostorford. 


PanauDolar Gold Ring, 
from Irolaud. 


Ring of Btoqsc CHit, foood at CbeeterCord. 


Bnmie Roman Key-BIng, fbaiid at Cbeoteiford. 


Bnxim Roman Ring, with a fioUUooe gem, found at CbeeUrfiitd. 


Bin&e preaarvad in th* Ixnel Bmy'broolce’B CoUection at Audley End, 
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ring of bono, found, as it is believod, in Suffolk, and formerly in Mr. 
Whincopp’s collection. On the bezel is engraved the crucifix, with the two 
Marys standing near the cross ; and around the edge is the Inscription— 
nr non sigko tincbs. 

Mr. Albert Wat, in a letter written from Thun in Switzerland, 
gave the following notice of an example of the collar of SS., occurring 
in that country. 

•'During my visit last year to the North of Italy I took occasion to 
bring under the notice of the Institute some remarkable examples of the 
Collar of SS., which I had observed at Milan and at Venice, connected 
with memorials of certain distinguished Italians, who hod, os tliere is 
reason to believe, visited our country in the earlier part of tho fifteenth 
century. These insignia may doubtless be regarded as having been 
conferred as marks of royal favour towards persons of note who accom¬ 
panied certain Embassies, or were received at the English Court on other 
occasions. No fact which tends to throw light upon the origin and use 
of that singular Collar can fail to be of interest to those who have 
investigated the carious details of tho subject; and I am induced to invite 
attention to anotlier instance of the introduction of this token of royal 
favour towards a foreigner. 

" In tho windows of a picturesque little ohurch on the Northern shore 
of tho Lake of Thun, and about two miles distant from the town of that 
name, there are several memorials of the family of Scharnochthal, wlio 
possessed extensive estates in that part of Switzerland, and to whom the 
adjoining oastle of Oberhofen, now tlic residenco of the Count Pom-lal^s, 
Prussian Ambassador at the Court of Pari.s, belonged. Among these 
achievements, remarkable as specimens of painted glass of rich colouring, 
there is one identified as having been placed in memory of Conrad vou 
Scharnochthal, who was distinguished by his enterprising and chivalrous 
spirit, and his extensive travels throughout Europe and other countries, in 
which he won favour and distinction at various Com'ls, including that of 
Henry VI. in England. 

" This curious painted glass has been placed so far above the eye that 
I was unable to examine minutely the details of its design ; and I would 
acknowledge my obligation to the kindness of Dr. Stantz, of Berne, well 
known in Switzerland on accountof the heraldic painted gloss, almostrivalling 
in brilliancy that of mediaeval times, produced under his direction. That 
gentleman placed in my hands an accurate tracing from the original, of 
which I am thus enabled to offer a brief description. The heraldic bearing 
of the family, a sable tower, occupies the greater portion of the achieve¬ 
ment : the crest is surrounded by one of those peculiar fan-sbaped orna¬ 
ments, unknown in English heraldry, fringed all around with peacock's 
feathers. The surrounding spaces are occupied by four remarkable insignia 
or collaiTS of royal livery, conferred upon the chivalrous Conrad. Of these 
two have been identified os the Collar of Arragon and that of Cyprus. The 
decorations which occupy tho upper places in tlie achievement ore, on the 
dexter side, a device apparently o large rose or flower of numerous petals, 
with a coronet in the centre, and, on tlie ainister side, a collar of golden SS. 
with a like coronet, such as is usually termed ducal, within the collar. A 
trefoiled ornament, apparently, is appended to the collar, the general 
fashion of which closely resembles that of the like insignia so frequently 
seen upon monumental efifigies of the fifteenth contniy in England. 
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«• There can be no doubt that this mark of distinction was wtually con¬ 
ferred upon Conrad, when he yislted England in the course of hia chivalrous 
exMditiLs. A singular contemporary document, bearing date 1449, g^es 
a detailed nariatWe of bis travels. From cwly youth be had been 
attached to the court and service of Amadeus I., Duke of Savoy, and won 
the special regard of his son and heir Louis, by whom he wM selected as his 
ronfide^tial esquire. Conrad’s keen desire for martia renown and 
acquaintance with foreign manners and courts soon rendered the wrnce of 
the Prince of Savoy distasteful. At an early age he set forth on his 
travels, and commenced by taking part in the great conflict m Franco 
between Charles VII. and the English. A grwt field of distinction was 
there presented to him: ho was present at the chief engagements in tho 
campaign of 1437, and received marks of favour from the king and the 
Dauphil afterwards Louis XL, with whom ho resided a considerable Umo. 
At the close of the war Conrad proceeded to the Court of Nav^, and 
subsequently visited Rhodes, where he took part in the successful defence 
made\y the Knights of St. John against tho Sultan of Egypt. He visited 
the holy places in Palestine, and passed several years m his journoyings 
throughout Europe, ever in quest of chivalrous renown. It will be needless 
to trace tho wanderings of this remarkable traveller, as they have been 
chronicled in the doonment to which I have alluded ; it is there stated that 
he received the insignia of royal favour from tho king of Cyprus and 
Armenia, and from tlie king of Leon and Castillo, in whose doniiuioiis ho 
distinguished himself greatly in martial exercises and tournaments. He 
remained some time at Granada among the Mooi-s, and became intimately 
conversant with their manners and chivalry. The part, however, of h'* 
sincalar Icoight-errantry whicl» I wonld specially mention, is his visit to the 
British Islands in 1446. lAt the close of a pilgrimage to St. “f 

Compostalle. Conrad took ship with a large fleet towards the English 
shores : ho was there received with distinction, honoured by the sovereign 
with the royal collar, as recorded in tho document before referred to, and 
erroneously explmncd by Swiss antiquaries as having been tlio insignia of 
the Garter. From this circumstance the statement has been made that 
Conrad hod been elected a knight of that Order. On quitting the Court 
of Westminster to visit the most remarkable places in the realm, lie 
received letters of safe conduct from Henry VI., which hare been pre¬ 
served, to facilitate his travels through Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 
Some very curious particulars ore recorded in regard to the localities 
visited by Conrad, the wonders of Loch Lomond, the floating island still 
sometimes seen by tho tourist, the fountain of St. Catharine near 
Stirling, and so forth. From Scotland he passed into Ireland, and 
repaired with certain noble natives of that country to the cavern known as 
StiPatrick’s Purgatory. Of his further wanderings and ultimate return to 
liis early patron the Duke of Savoy the document gives a curious narra¬ 
tive. He finally devoted himself to honorable participation in the affaira 
of Berne, built a house at Thun, and there died in 1472. 

“ The history of Conrad, thus briefly sketched, presents a very singular 
illustration of the manners of the period, lly present object has, however, 
been chiefly to show the evidence that the royal livery was conferred on 
him by Henty VI. as a distinguished esquire of the Duke of Savoy, visiting 
tho English court, but apparently on no diplomatic or special mission. The 
document, moreover, mentions that Conrad constantly wore that royal token 
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of favour which occupies so prooiinont a position in the acliievement of 
painted glass before doscribed. The glass was fortunately preserved when 
the pariah church, adjacent to Conrad's castle on the Lake of Thun, was 
rebuilt during the lost century. There can be no doubt, as 1 am assured, 
that it is contemporary with his times. 

" I am indebted to the learned Swiss arohteologist, Baron Gustavo de 
Bonstetten, for directing me to the place where the memorial which 1 have 
endeavoured to describe, is to be found. I may hero observe that the 
Baron, whoso investigations of the antiquities ot his country hare been 
productive of valuable results, has entrusted to mo a copy of his work on 
the earlier remains discovered by himself, and preserved in his museum 
near Thun, with the request that it should be presented to the Library of 
the Instituto. The value of that beautifully illustrated volume was, as I 
remember, much commended by our lamented friend, Mr. Kemble.” 

Mr. Wkstok S. WalporU, witli reference to the notion of Swiss writers, 
to which Mr. Way had alluded, that Conrad von Sohamachtbal had been 
elected a knight of tlie Garter, said that he had sought for his name in the 
list of knights, but no trace of the chivalrous Conrad is to be found there, 
or in any of our records or chronicles. He also called attention to the faet, 
that the Bohemian, Leo von Hosenthal, ambassador to Edward IV. in 1467, 
and several of his suite, received decorations, probably collars of suns and 
rosea ; and that a number of decorations were given to Leo to dispose of 
them in the king’s name to such persons as ho (Leo) thought worthy.’ 
Mention is also repeatedly to be found in documents in the Fmdera of 
collars of gold and silver given by Henry VI. to distinguished foreigners 
and envoys who came to his court. 

Dr. Feudikabd Keller, of Zurich, con'esponding Member of the 
Institute, communicated a Memoir on some pieces of plate preserved in that 
city, presented by Bishop Jewel and other English bishops, who had taken 
refuge there in the time of Queen Mary. (Printed in this volume, p. 158.) 

In reference to the notices of St. Govan’s Cave and Chapel, Pembroke¬ 
shire, communicated by Mr. Cosmo Ikpes at a previous meeting (Seo p. 
198 in this volume), Mr. Innes stated the following additional particulars. 
In front of the doorway there is a lage block of unshaped stone, called the 
Bell Stone. On this, according to popular tradition, the Bell of St. Govan 
was placed in olden time ; it had the mii nculous power of returning to that 
position whenever it was removed, to however remote a distance. At 
lengtli, through decay or mischance, the bell was destroyed, sud the 
bell-stone still rings sonorously when tapped with a piece of stone, in 
memory of the sacred relic deposited formerly upon it. A like 
natural power of returning to their accustomed positions, has been attributed 
to certain other relics of the early preachers of Christianity in the British 
Isles, such ns the Egg of St. Molios, formerly preserved in Arran, and 
noticed in this Journal, vol. xr., p. 175.' 

«nliquittf< anil of Srt ©ybattc®. 

By Mr. Nesbitt. —Two dishes of brass, damascened with silver and 


• Quarterly Review, vol. ic. p. 4 29-SO. 

I Lu regard to the ancient hand-bolls 
of the British and Irish churches, see Mr. 
Westwood’s Memoirs, Archaeologia Cam- 
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engraved, both probably of Venetian workmanship, and of the sixteenth 
century; one has a pattern of oriental character, the other a pattern 
characteristic of Italian cinque-cento art.—An ewer of brass, of a simple 
jog-like form, Hi inches high, the whole surface has been covcr^ with 
oroaments and inscriptions in damascening of gold and silver, chiefly, it 
would seem, in the former metal; a great part of this precious coating has, 
however, disappeared. The extreme beauty and delicacy of the work, 
where it remains perfect, show that this example was one of the finest of 
its class. The inscriptions are in six bands, three on the neck and three 
on the body. Mr. Rio, of the Briush Museum, who hw had the goodness 
to decipher and translate them, observes that they are in Arabic, and that 
they Me pMtly in the Neskhi and pMtly in the Cufio character : they are 
all nearly to the same purport, via., “ Glory to our Lord, the Sultan, the 
King, the wise, tlie virtuous, the just, the warlike, the champion of the 
faith.*’ One, however, contains, in addition to tho usual string of epithets, 
the name (or titles) of A1 Malik al-Nasir, probably, Mr. Rio remarks, 
Mohammed ben Kaalaun, Sultan of Egypt, who died a.d. 1341. He 
further observes that “ Lanci gives a fac-similo of an inscription containing 
that king's name in full, which bears a great resemblance in the shape of 
the writing to those on the vase.”—A saucer-shaped vessel of silver, 
7 inches in diameter, repoussfi in a singular style, probably oriental, bear¬ 
ing some resemblance to the silver work of the Sassanian period. In the 
centre is a group of three dogs attacking a unicorn, which has impaled one 
of them upon hU horn. This is surrounded by a border, in which are five 
groups divided by trees ; these groups represent an eagle or falcon perch¬ 
ing on the hack of an animal, perhaps intended for an hyena, and dogs 
attacking a similar animal, a wild boar, a fox or wolf, a stag, and a Imre. 
On the mMgin are two stomps or plate-marks, twice repeated, one of which 
is C M, the other the letters Kappa and Pi, with either Alpha or Lambda 
under them. 

Bv Miss FrARWOTOH.—A ring, described as of Roman workmanship, 
found near Leyland, Lancashire,—A gold ring, engraved with a figure of 
St. Catharine, found in 1858, in ploughing ot Cuerdale, Lancashire.—A 
silver ring, found in 1846 in the churchyard at Exton, Hampshire.—Four 
united rings, probably a variety of the gimmal or token of betrothal, 
found neM Leyland.—A ring, supposed to be of Venetian workmanship, 
set with a stone which has been designated a viper’s eye. It may he one 
of the petrified palatal teeth of certain species of fish, of which spcci- 
roens, as it is stated, are found near Sh Paul’s Bay in Malta, witit the 
linguoe serpcntince, or serpents’ tongues, to which various talismnnic virtues 
wore ascribed in the niidille ages. 

By Mr. Octavius Morgax, M.P.—A miscellaneous collection of rings, 
including some fine ecclesiastical examples and signet rings of various 
periods. 

By tho Rev. Tlilib Corsthwaite. —A document regarded as of more 
than ordinary interest, as making mention of Henry Percy, known as 
Hotspur. It is a grant dated at Blanerbalsett, now written Blenner- 
hasset, near Wigton in Cumberland, Nov. 3, 2 Henry IV. (1401), whereby 
John Masono, Vicar of Aspatrike, (Aspatria in the same county), and 
John Barker, '* capellanus,” granted and confirmed to Robert Mulcastre, 
knight, and Joan bis wife, lands dsc. in “ Blanerhaisett, Upraanby, Rervi- 
browe, Whitebalclose,” and Wigton in Cumberland, which they had of 
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tlie gift and feoffment of the said Robert and Joan, for the term of their 
life, to hold of tho chief lords by the services therefore due and socastomod ; 
with remainder after their decease to Henry do Percy, eldest son of Henry 
Earl of Northumberland, and the heirs of his body lawfully issuing ; with 
remainder to the riglit heirs of the said earl for ever. It contains a 
general warranty from tho said grantors, and was witnessed by William 
de Loghe and William de Osmonderlawe, knights, William de Stapiltone, 
Roger do Martyndalo, Robert de Carlele, Robert lleghmore, and others. 
There are two labels for seals, of which the second only remains. It is a 
small round seal with a crowned I., most probably the initial of John 
Barker. 

By Mr. W. J. BeRKriARD Smith. —A processional axe, probably belong¬ 
ing to a Builders’ Gild, and bearing the date 1G84. The haft is formed 
of ox bones jointed togetlier, and covered with engraving in the style of 
that on tho powder-horns of the seventeenth century. The subjects are the 
Crucifixion, with two kneeling figures ; six quarter length figures in civil 
or military costume, which seem intended for portrsits, probably of bene- 
factoi's of the Gild ; a full length figure of St. Thomas, holding the 
builder’s square, with a stream of blood flowing from the lance wound in 
his side into a cup placed on the ground. On either side ore two lilies, 
which with other flowers also appear elsewhere on the shaft. On an es¬ 
cutcheon a coat of arms may be seen impaled with a bearing supposed to hare 
been that of tlie Gild. There were five other axes, of tlie like description, 
preserved with that now oxhihited, each bearing a date, down to the com¬ 
mencement of the eighteenth century, but tlie earliest date is tliat on the 
present example. Two cross hammers are engraved on the butt. The 
blade, which is nearly rectangular, is famished with a spike, tipped with a 
small brass ball to prevent accidents; it is perforated with a trefoil, and 
stamped with tho lettci-a C. K. The entire length of this singular weapon 
is 3 feot, tho length of tho blade being 10 inches. 

By Mr. S. Tymms. —An clectrotyped facsimile of an oval medallion 
chased in low relief. On the dexter side is seen a long-robed personage 
seated ; he wears a full-bottomed wig and bands ; an oval buckler, which 
is inscribed passive obediekcb, rests on his left knee. The buckler is 
ensigned with a mitre. Under bis feet is the demon of Discord, with 
serpents in place of hair. Two figures in the costume of tlie reigns of 
William III. and Anne, and witli their hats on their beads, appear in front 
of tlic seated pemon, who seems to pmsent his buckler ogaiust one of the 
men, who assails him with pistol aud dagger. The name btrobs is seen 
above tins figure : tlie other seems to be hastily withdrawing, and on a 
scroll across his left knee is inscribed the word modbratios'. This chasing, 
probably executed for the purpose of being mounted in a tobacco box, or 
the like, measures 3§ inches by 2| inches. The subject is doabtlcss 
allusive to the popular commotion caused by the trial of Saclicvorel, and 
the violent ebullition of party spirit at that period. The person designated 
SLB BVRSES has not been identified; there was, however, a dissenting 
minister named Dauiel Burgess, whobe chapel was burnt in the Sacheverel 
riots. 


AlfSCAL Meetixo, 1859, held at CaRLISU!. 

July 26 to August 3. 

Tlie proceedings of tlic Annual Meeting commenced in the ancient city 
of Carlisle on the morning of July 26. By the sanction of the Court of 
Quarter Sessions, the Crown and Nisi Prius Courts, most commodiously 
situated at the principal approach of the city, were liberally placed at the 
disposal of the Society, and the Grand Jury Boom was appropriated to 
the purposes of the Reception Room. At noon the Mayor and Corporation 
proceeded in procession to the Nisi Prius Court, where a numerous assembly 
already awaited the arrital of the President from Corby Castle. 

Lord Talbot nt Malahide, haring taken the Chair, expressed the 
gratification which he felt in meeting the citizens of Carlisle and realising 
the friendly pledge so heartily tendered to the Institute when the yisit to 
the Great Border City had first been contemplated. 

The Mayor of CAnusus then rose. On the part of the municipal autho¬ 
rities and the citizens of Carlisle, whom he hod the honour of representing, 
he desired on this occasion to offer to his Lordship, and to the Society of 
which he was the distinguished President, a most cordial welcome. He 
should he yery unwilling, in referring to the objects of tlie Institute, to 
take the low ground of endeavouring to find some practical utility for which 
to recommend the researches of the Archteologist. He should rather take 
the more general ground that the study of past times and races, as well in 
the broader features of history as in the more exact details of archaeology, 
tend to awaken and widen men's sympathies, and to strengthen their judg¬ 
ment. The district in which the Society were assembW contains many 
precious remains of past times, many of those rude monuments of which 
the age, founders, and uses were involved in obscurity; not a few of 
those mysterious writings of our forefathers, which the more precise 
system of modem times was at length beginning to decipher with accuracy ; 
and it was through members of tliis Society, or comronnications made 
to the Institute, that, as he believed, mncli valuable information upon 
these subjects bad been elicited.' There still exist extensive remains of 
that wonderful people who had left their traces in almost every part of tho 
civilised world—he refcnxd to that great Barrier, the Roman Wall, which 
extended from sea to sea, upon which the princely munificence of the 
Duke of Northumberland, and the researclies of northern antiquaries in 
tliis country, of late years, had thrown so much light. He (the Mayor) 
trusted that h'om the visit of tho Society much gratification would be 
derived, and that the results of the present meeting would prove an 
enduring contribution to the history of the county. The Mayor then 
called upon the Town Clerk to read the following address. 

“To Lord Talbot do Malahide and the Members of the Archmological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 

“ Wo, the Mayor, Aldermen, end Citizens, of the City of Carlisle, in 
Council assembled, desire to give yon a heai'ty welcome to tliis our ancient 
city, and to express the satisfaction whicli we feel and the senso of the 
honour conferred in having Carlisle elected as the place of meeting of the 
Institute for the year 1859. 

“ la welcoming your Institute to this our ancient City we would not be 
unmindful of the many claims which Carlisle has to recommend it to the 
attention of the Institute, and its peculiar appropriateness, in our opinion. 
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ns the place of meeting for such a Lodj. With an antiquitj stretching far 
bejond the period to which historic reed'd extends, and lost in the dim and 
mistj ages of legend and tradition, Carlisle has been to Britons, Eomans, 
Saxons, Danes, and Normans, successirelj a habitataiion or a stronghold, 
and bears imprinted on its stones the evidence of their occupation. 

“ Though the effacing hand of time and the still more destructive effects 
of ruthless violence and wanton spoliation, os well as so-called modem 
improvement, have done much to deprive our City of its most interesting 
features of antiquity, yet much still remains, both in tlie City and the 
surrounding district, to awaken the interest and engage the attention of the 
Historian, the Antiquary, and the Architect. 

“ To the constitutional historian of our native country, Carlisle must 
ever bo on object of interest. Within its walls the Parlianjent of England 
has been assembled, and here was passed the Statute of Carlisle which is 
still in force as one of the laws undor which we now live. 

" Wo trust that the proceedings which will take place during the ensuing 
week may be of use in adding to the daily accumulating stock of infor¬ 
mation which wo now possess respecting the manners and customs of our 
forefathers and the history of their times, and of our common country ; 
and in awakening an increased interest in tlio minds of the community at 
large, and especially in this remote comer of our isle, in the studies and 
pursuits which bear an important part in enlarging and elevating the 
mind, and withdrawing it from the too exclusive devotion to merely present 
and temporary concerns. 

“ The effect of the extension of such knowledge, we feel assured, will be 
to make Englishmen more sensible of the blessings they enjoy in the 
present doy as compared with tlie days of their fomfatlicrs; and to fill 
their minds with gratitude to those sterling men who in stormy and tronblous 
times laid deep and sum the foundations of that noble edifice of Civil and 
Religious Liberty under which we now repose; which, under tho blessing of 
God, has made our country wbat she is, the envy and admiration of 
neighbouring nations, and which it is our duty, but with no irreverent hand, 
to strengthen and adorn, and hand down unimpaired to our children. 

“ We trust that tho meeting at Carlisle may be one marked in the 

annals of tlie Institute as having contributed in no small degree to the 

objects which the AMOoiatiou has in view, and that you may leave our town 
satisfied with tho results of your labours, and not regretting that you fixed 
upon Carlisle as the place of your aunual gathering in the present year. 

” Given under our common seal at the Guildhall of the said City, this 
26(h day of July, in the year of our Lord, 1859. 

•' Robert Fehgcsojv, Mayor.” 

The Presidekt, in acknowledging the Address, said—I assuro you tliat 
it is with no ordinary satisfaction that the Society of which I have the 
honour to bo President, has visited ancient and ‘ merrio ' Carlisle. The 
Mayor has so impressively expressed the claims which this city and county 
have upon the attention of the antiquary and the historian, and the address 
which you have just heard enters with such ability into tlm subject, that it 

would be inappropriate at the present moment to seek to odd to the 

impression which that address must produce, however strongly 1 might be 
tempted by the interesting nature of the subject. I may state, however, that 
among the many cities which we have visited in the course of our peregrina- 
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tions, we belieye that none will have afforded us subjects for contemplation 
of more lasting interest than the ancient City of Carlisle. The records of 
Carlisle date from the remotest periods of history; this city has been 
distinguished during the existence of all those races that have from time 
to time held the mastery of this conntry ; it stands out in bold relief during 
that Border warfare which forms the most romantic and picturesque opisodo 
in English history ; it is hallowed by many associations, and its annals ore 
BO interwoven with the thrilling prodnetions of the Wizard of the North that 
they never can be effaced from our memory. True it is, ns has been 
observed in the address, that many of the moat interesting monumenta of 
bygone ages have been destroyed by the ruthless hand of unthinhing men. 
We may regp^t the reckless injuries of times past, but whilst we lament 
that our ancestors did not regal’d such vestiges with more reverent feeling, 
we must rejoice that the present generation seems fully alive not only to the 
importance but to the interest of preserving such tuciiiorials. It is most 
encouraging to Rnd such bodies as the Cuqiorations of our towns entering 
upon these matters in a cordial and intelligent spirit; end whilst it is a sign 
of the march of civilisation and progress, it gives full assurance that the 
age of vandalism has passed. It is gratifying to porccivo that whilst mou 
are actively engaged in the more engrossing pursuits of life they can still 
take interest in those studies which tend to enlargo their knowledge of tlie 
post, and to illustrate the growth not only of national and social institutions, 
but of the commercial and industrial development which forms so important 
an element in the greatness of our countiy. 

The Dban ov Cahlible observed that it devolved upon him, in the absence 
of the Bishop, who he hoped, however, would be among them at a later 
period of the proceedings, on behalf of the Bishop, the Dean and Chapter, 
end the Diocese at large, to welcome the Society on this occasion. He 
wished much that the duty bod fallen upon one more able to perform it. 
It had not been his lot to take part in any previous mcotiug of the 
Society, nor had he been long enough resident in the locality, to make 
himself well acquainted with the historical vestiges which abound on 
every side. But he felt it his duty aud his pleasure to welcome the 
approach of science. It was his pleasure to meet the British Association 
at Cheltenham, aud he recalled the week which he spent among them 
as one of the most agreeable and instructive of his life. Ho had no 
doubt that he should receive equal pleasure from attending the Sections and 
listening to the information which might be given on the present occa¬ 
sion. He felt that in post ages religion had suffered from being severed 
from science. The development of science would never be in opposition 
to the Word of God, and ho felt assnred, that whether they dived into 
the depths of the ocean and examined the works of the Creator thore, 
whether they investigated the formations presented on the surface, or 
examined the works of man in former ages, they would only bring to 
light fresh evidence of the truth of that revelation which was the hope 
and comfort of man. It was quite true that the eccentricities and 
puerilities of some of the byegone professors of onttquarianism exposed them 
to ridicule, but he hoped that reproach had passed away. He had no sym¬ 
pathy with onything merely because it was old, but if from old things 
the archaeologist could produce and throw a new light upon history, 
and upon the social, moral, or religious conditions of our countiy in times 
gone by, there was not a more useful study. It Lad been often said. 
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and it might bo repeated with truth on tlie present occasion, “ The 
proper study of mankind is man.” If men from the mere struetnro of 
the English langtiage could point out the yarious changes which the 
nation hod gone through, how much more hy the disintorment of the 
vestiges of man's industry, and of the relics of his daily life in every age, 
must fre.sh light be thrown upon the obscurities of the past. Through 
such studies wo should doubtless more truly appreciate the blessings of tlie 
civil and religious liberty which wo enjoy,—the inheritonce handed down to 
us from those whose history we sock to bring to light. 

Mr. Philip IIowahd said,—I have been asked to say a few words, and to 
citpresB the feeling of i-cgrot which must be experienced from the ahsonce 
of tlio Earl of Cai'lislo and other noblemen who have been prevented from 
attending on this occasion. Although engaged in tlie high duties of his 
office, my friend and kinsman Loid Carlisle will sincerely regret his 
inability to he present. 1 know that lie contemplates, at least by deputy, 
receiving at his Border Stronghold the members of the Institute, in whose 
last visit to the North he so warmly participated on occasion of the meeting 
at Newcastle. Our able President has adverted to the improved feeling in 
favour of researches into nntiquily. It is true, however, that we have not 
the same excuse for neglecting antiquity and the records of the past whioh 
might have been pleaded by our predecessors. During the hoiussing scenes 
of Border strife, and during those times of perpetual contests and bloodshed 
which mark the periods of '15 and ’45, men of all callings were too much 
absorbed by political strife to be able to devote attention to the less pressing 
details of antiquity. Carlisle owes much of her dignity and interest to 
those periods of strife, hut wo must ever with thankful satisfaction feci that 
we may now cultivate the arts of progress without fear of interruption ; we 
may now devote our miuds without discomfort to the comparison of ancient 
with modern things, and apply ancient objects of taste to the adornment of 
the present age. 1 have been too unexpectedly called upon to permit of 
my entering upon this subject as it deserves, and I hope that the mooting 
will hear mo with indulgence. I regret that that wonderful man Lord 
Brougliam has been unable to take part with ns this day, as bad been 
anticipated ; he combines every variety of knowledge, and is in fact the 
Hercules of Science. I am also sorry that the Earl of Lonsdale, our Lord 
Lieutenant, is through illness deprived of the satisfaction of attending ; his 
historic name has long been associated witli tlie annals of the County of 
Cumberland. Mr. Howard concluded by expressing his satisfactioo at 
being enabled to participate in tlio proposed arrangements of the meeting, 
and CO offer to tho Instituto his most liearty encouragement, and a welcome 
to such attractions os he might he able to present at Corby Castle. 

Tlie President then said,— I feel much gratified by the kind manner in 
which my friend Mr. Howard has spoken of the pleasure which our meeting 
will afford to the gentry end iuhabitants of Cumberland- Lord Carlisle, 

I know, was particularly desirous to bo present, and had it not been for the 
funcHoiis of hia high office, he would doubtless have been among us tliis 
day. I need not say what an acquisition ho would have been, bow bis 
stores of classic learning and elegant scholarsliip throw light and grace over 
every subject. The presence of Lord Brougham would likewise have been 
a great gratification, and I still hope he may honour this meeting with his 
presence. 1 saw him recently, and he expressed his intention to attend ; 
but the numerous public questions of importance in which he is engaged must 
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neceaaarily render the possibility of hU absence from Parliament, at this 
moment, very nneertain. Welcomed, however, as wo have been at the 
outset of our visit to the great Border city, we can only dwell with satis¬ 
faction on the kimluessof those who have been foremost in their personal 
encouragement of our cause, and hope that subjects of sufliuiont intciest 
and attraction may bo presented in the course of this gatheiing to justify 
the favourable feelings which have been shown towards us. I am unwilling 
to trespass on the time of the meeting, or touch upon many subjects which 
at the present time attract the attention of archteologiste, but there are a 
few points to which I may be permitted to invite consideration. It may be 
well on ocoasions such as this to draw as it were to afoous tlio more striking 
subjects on which our attention should be concentrated, and at the same 
time to make honourable mention of those who have taken a prominent 
portion in the advancement of arclimological science, and wlio have earned 
the gratitude of sooietioa like ours. To the antiquary of the Northern 
Marches a subject of leading interest is presented in the groat Roman 
Banier, associated as it is with the early history of the country, whilst the 
grand conception and consummate skill displayed in that extraordinary 
work must over render it the most remarkable monument of Roman enter¬ 
prise in Britain. Much had been dune for the illustration of its details, 
from the days of Horsley to those of Dr. Collingwood Bruce, hut it was 
reserved for the Duke of Nortliumbcrland, with that noble munificence and 
taste by which he is distinguished, to preserve an enduring and invaluable 
memorial of that great work, which, under his Grace s directions, has been 
surveyed with most scrupulous accuracy by Mr. Maclauchlan. Tliis survey 
has recently been engraved, and with the guidance of these minutely 
detailed maps those who may avail themselves of the present opportunity of 
examining the striking and picturesque vestiges of the Roman Wall, will 
pursue their investigations to the greatest possible advantage. His Grace 
has moreover been pleased to permit the original drawings of a suhsequeut 
and very important survey by Mr. Maclauchlan to bo placed in tlie tempo¬ 
rary Museum for our oxaminatiou. In these maps, wliicli I hope may here¬ 
after be published, the obscure and remarkable line of Roman way oxtond- 
ing acroes Northumberland from the Wall to Borwick-upoii-Twccd, and 
known as the Devil’s Causeway or Eastern Watling Street, has for the 
first time been accurately l&id down. His Grace has also, as I am informed, 
most liberally directed accurate engravings to be prepared, at his expense, 
of all the inscribed monuments and sculptures yxr (ineatn Valli, and this 
fresh result of bis munificent encouragement of archeological research 
will speedily be publislied. Another object of no alight interest to the 
antiquary is presented in the excavations now in progress at Wroxeter, 
tlirougii the S|>irited impulse given by Mr. Botfield, and successfully con¬ 
ducted under the direction of Dr. Henry Jolmaon and .Mr. Wriglit. The 
extensive area of tlie great city of Urioconium, which appears to have 

S crished in a fearful time of barbarous devastation and violence, will 
oubtloss present remains of the greatest importance to the antiquary, 
and the operations have already been attended with very interesting 
results. There is another subject perhaps not so directly connected with 
this conntry. but of great interest to societies siicli as the Institute. Such 
institutions indeed, if destined to exert an useful and instructive influence, 
and to embrace the full scoi>o of their legitimate purpose, should not limit 
their operations to our own Islontis. It is impossible for any antiquary 
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fully to understand the remains of Roman art in Britain without comparing 
them with similar objects found in other countries under Roman douiiiiiuu. 
Although 1 fully admit the uecossity of directing our principal effurts to the 
illustration of national objects, no branch of orchieology is alien to our 
proceedings. It is important that we should occasionally have the moans of 
becoming acquainted with the most interesting relics of Grecian art. And 
here I may advert to a fact tending to show that even Greek art is not so 
unconnected with Britain as some luiglit imagine. It is a curious circum¬ 
stance that some of the earliest coins found in this country, tlio.se of the 
time of the ancient sovoreigns of the Cyiori, are imitations of ancient coins ; 
and these types are not derived from what was the moat natural source, the 
Roman, but from Greek coins. Many of those ore distinctly iuiiliitions, 
however rude and barbarous, of coins of Philip and Uiose of Alexander of 
Macedon. This is a digression, but I mention the fact to show tliat a 
Grecian suliject is not inappropriate to a meeting like this. We liope to 
have n discovery brought before us of paramount interest, one of the most 
important subjects connected with Greek art. It is that noble monument, 
one of the wonders of the world, the Mausoleum erected by Artemisia to 
Mausulus tlio king or tyrant of Ilalicarnassus. Mr. Newton, a gentleman 
of high classical knowlcdgo and ability, formerly connected with the British 
MuHCum,ha8 been subscquentlycngagcd in Asia Minor, where he has rendered 
invaluable services to archosology, and lias exerted himself with most praiso- 
wortliy seal in rescuing precious remains of ancient art—it is through his 
exertions that considerable portions of this Mausoleum liavo been brought 
to liglit and transported to ISngland. They were concealed in a Turkisii 
fortress in Asia Minor, at Biidrum, the ancient Halicarnassus. These 
sculptures were in a Turkish fort and very difficult of aocoss. However, 
through the influence of Lord Stratford de Uedcliffe, tlicy have boon 
removed and dojio-nitcd in the British Museum, and, alilioogli in fragmen¬ 
tary condition, they amply suffice to show that they are vestiges belungiiig 
to the best period of Greek art. Mr. Newton, who has carefully studied 
their peculiar features, will bo prepared to bring the subject of tlicse 
discoveries before the prtMent meeting, and it cannot fail to be one of 
mure than ordinary attraction. 

Mr. J. IIoDGsOH Hindb, Vice-President of the Newcastle Society of 
Antiquaries, observed that ho desired to tender the welcome of a Society 
which, though not belonging to the city of Carlisle, niiglit be said to 
include that city in tlio fiehl of its operations—the Society of Antiquoi'ies of 
Neweastlo-oii-Tyno. That Society had liad the honour of a visit from their 
noble friend the President of the Institute, and )iad the advantage of 
Carlisle in knowing liow great gratification and instruction might he anti¬ 
cipated from sitcli a gathering as the meeting of the Institute. He trusted 
that Uie good influence of that meeting would not end hero, lie knew 
no locality richer in the material for the antiquary than tho county of 
Cumberland and iho ancient city of Carlisle, and he trusted this visit might 
be the means of rousing a spirit in the inhabitants which would iiiduco 
them to take upon themselves the investigation of tho antiquitiM of their 
county, and not leave them to ho sought out only from time to time when 
the visit of archteological explorers from a distance might occur, or to 
be portion of ground hitlierto taken up by llie Antiquaries of Newcastle. 
He assured them that no spirit of jealousy would be felt by that Society ; 
they would gladly hail fellow-labourers in the field. There was another 
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advantage attending such local institutions. It was impossible to inspect 
the stores of private collectors witliout seeing how carelessly many valuable 
relics of antiquity are Stowed away. Homan altars, for instance, were to be 
found stored in outhouses and cellars from the want of a proper pbice for 
their reception. If a local society were established in Cuiuburlaiid, these 
might all be gathered together. It had been found in Newcastle that private 
collectors had readily sent their treasures to the museum at the Castle, 
where they know they would bo preserved and made available for public 
gratification ; and all who take interest in the investigation of the antiquities 
of the Northern Marches, more especially of the extensive relics of Roman 
occupation, would rejoice to witness the establishment of a like depository 
in the city of Carlisle. 

Lord Talbot observed that the Institute had been earnestly desirous to 
impress on every locality which had been visited in tlicir Annual Meetings, 
the importance of developing local iustitutious, and had ever sought to stimu¬ 
late an interest in tlic preservation of national monuments. lie trusted that 
the suggestions of his friend, Mr. llinde, might not pass uuheeded in 
the ancient city of Carlisle. He desired in conclusion to c.tpreBB thanks 
to those who had so cordially participated in the Inaugural Proceedings, 
and hoped that the week, so auspiciously conimcuced might prove an 
occasion of general gratification. 

The Venerable AnonoBACOX Jacesox having moved a vote of thanks to 
the noble President, the meeting then terminated. 

By the kind permission of the Dean and Chapter the Temporary Museum 
was formed in the Fratry, adjoining the Cathedral. Of the collection there 
arranged, wliich was remarkably rich in antiquities of local interest, a 
detailed Catalogue has been printed.’ 

At four o'clock Lord Talbot, accompanied by a numerous party, assembled 
upon the ramparts for the inspection of the Castle. The Rev. 0. H. 
Hartihorno hs^ undertaken to describe the chief architoclural features of 
this border stronghold, and ho gave also a sketch of the historical incidents 
connected with it. He remarked that the remains sufficed to sliow that 
it had been au exceedingly iutoresting Castle ; but it bad been mutilated by 
repairs. Of late years, the money of the country had been recklessly 
spent on fortifications which in these times of improved warfare were wholly 
nnservieoable. On account of the mutilations and reparations that had 
taken place the Castle of Carlisle is not. found in that state of perfection 
in wliich many not less ancient fortresses still exist in other parts of the 
country. Much of tlie present stato of the Castle must be attributed to 
tlio cduEtnnt incursions of the Scots. They were perpetually destroying 
everything of the natnro of a stronghold tliat they came across in tlieir 
raids. It could not, therefore, have preserved, under any condition, that 
perfection which was often found in similar edifices in the south of England, 
which were loss exposed to such attacks. The Castle was doubtless 
planned by AVilliam II., but whether be actually erected tlie fabric it 
was now impossiblo to ascertain. The principal facts stated by Mr. 
llartshorno will bo found appended to bis Memoir on the Parliaments 
of Carlisle, in this volume, p. 334. 


This Catalogue may be obtained at It is in octavo form, so ns to admit of its 
tbs office of the Institate, or by |>oei fiom boiug bound up with the JouraaL 

the publuhera, Mei9ar8.Tliuiiiam, Oarliale. 
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At the Evening Meeting, which tooh place nt the Assembly Rooms, the 
Chair was taken by tlio Mayor of Carlisle. 

A Memoir was read by Mr. Jobs Naksos, tlio Town Clerk, on ancient 
Ordinances, Bye-laws, and other interesting matters recorded in the 
Corporation Books. 

Mr. Joseph CooiTHAnD, jun., then read an interesting memoir illus¬ 
trative of the life of Lord William Howard, called " Belted Will,” 
from materials chiefly obtained from the MS. ooUoetions nt Corby Castle.' 

The Rev. Johh Dayman, Rector of Skelton, Cumborland, communicated 
a translation of a rdazione, or report to tho Dogo and Council of Venice 
sent by their envoy in England. Tliis iutorosting paper was rend by tho 
Rev. E. Venables. The document, apparently written about 1568, was 
found in the valuable collection of transcripts of Venetian relasioni in pos¬ 
session of Uonry Howard, Esq., nt Qroyatoke Castle, and probably obtained 
in Italy by Thomas, Earl of Arundel, early in the seventeenth century. 
Tho ruport related to the claims to tho English tlirone that would arise on 
the death of Elizabeth, which the envoy anticipated would bo made tho 
excuse for political intrigue, prejudicial to the interest of the Catholic faith. 
He entered fully into tlie unhappy position of Mary, Queen of Scots, and 
adverted to tlie apprehension that her pretensions to the Crown of England, 
and tlie hatred which Elizabeth bore to her, might ultimately lead to the 
removal of so dangerous a rival by poison or violence. 

Wednesday, July 27. 

A Meeting of the Section of History was hold in the Crown Court. In 
the absence of Lord Buol'giiam, President of tlio Section, tho Chair wae 
taken by Lord Talbot do klululnde. 

Mr. J. Hodgson IIixde road a Memoir » On the Ewly History of 
Cumberland.” (Printed in this volume, p. 217.) 

Tho Rov. W. Monkhousb read a dissertation upon '• The Etymology of 
local names in Cumberland.” 

A Meeting also took place in the Nisi Prius Court. The following 
communications were received. 

“ Observations on the western part of the Roman Wall j ” by tlie Rev. 
J. OoLLiNOWoop Brecb, LL.D., F.S.A. The learned historian of the 
Northern Barrier limited lits remarks to tlioso portions and features of 
especial interest, wliiob would be brought under notice during the excursion 
on the following day. Ho very kindly expressed his desire to supply such 
preliminary information as miglit direct the visitors to the points most 
worthy of attention. Dr. Bruce alluded to the important light which hod 
been tlirown upon tliis great Roman work by tlie accurate Survey for 
wliich arcliinologists wore indebted to the muiiiflcence of the Duke of 
Northumberland ,* and ho stated that through his Grace’s liberality a work 
is in preparation, wliicli will form a very valuable accompaniment to that 
Survey. This is the " Corpus Insoriptionum Valli,” destined to conipriso 
the inscribed and sculptured monuments, the whole of which had now for 
the first time been faithfully delineated. 

“ Architectural Notices of Laiicrcost Priory Church ; ” by the Rev. 
J. L. Petit, F.S.A. This communication on a most interesting conventual 
building, which it was proposed to examine in the course of the following 
day's Excursion, was illustrated by numerous beautiful drawings, produced 
by the skilful pencil of the author, and by Professor Delamotte, F.S.A. 
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In the afternoon, preriously to the service at the Cathedral and the 
examination of that sti-ncture, the members of the Institute and their 
friends wore hospitably entertained at the Deanery, formerly part of the 
conventual buildings. Some vaulted chambers and other ancient portions 
were examined by the visitors, and especially the curious paneled coiling 
of the principal chamber, which displays devices, escutcheons, quaint 
couplets, dte., painted npon the beams. An inscription moreover shows 
that the date of the work is about 1507, when Simon Senhouse was 
Prior. 

At the conclusion of the service a very numerous party assemblod in 
the transept, in anticipation of the observations which the Rev. Canon 
Harcourt and Mr. 0. H. Purday had promised, in regard to the archi¬ 
tectural history of the Cathedral and certain curious details of its 
decoration. 

Mr. PuRDAT, under whose superintendence the recent works of restoration 
had been carried out, first addressed the assembly, and gave au outliuo of 
the history of the fabric. 

Commencing in die sonth transept ho remarked, that this, with the nave 
now used as St, Mary’s Church, the lower part of the tower, and portions 
of the north transept, were the earliest parts ; they belonged to a church 
commenced by Walter, a Norman follower of the Conqueror, in 1092, and 
completed and endowed in 1101 by Uenry I. They were of the simplest 
and most massive type of Norman architecture. The must ornamental 
features of this cliurch appear to have been the doorways, of whicii only 
fragments now exist Tbo nave extended westward, originally consisting 
of seven or oight arches; these, with the exception of three, were destroyed 
in the Civil War. The south transept is nearly complete, except its 
eastern chapel, the site of which is occupied by St. Catharine’s Ci)apel, 
a work of Early English date. The original chapel, however, was of the 
same form os the present one, the Norman ashlar existing under the later 
base mouldings. A square chapel in this position is an unusual feature 
in a Norman Church, tlio transept chapels generally consisting of a small 
circular apse opening into the main building by an ai-ch. The north 
transept had an apse of this description on its eastern side, the foundations 
of which exist. The Norman woi K is much fractured, in consequence of 
settlements ; the tower, owing to had foundations, having sunk and broken 
all the arches round it. This was probably caused by a spring which runs 
through the transepts from north to south, and to drain this two wolls were 
in early liinos coustructed. The Norman work is built principally of a 
white stone, all the rest of the Cathedral being of red sandstone ; it was 
coated tliroiighout with a tliiu layer of rough stucco, joiuted witli red lines, 
the capitals being uiekod out in colour. Tho north transept was burnt in 
1292, and again in 13'JO ; successive rehuildiugs have brought it to its pre¬ 
sent state. After the last fire it was rebuilt in the reign of Henry V, by 
Bishop Stricklojid, whoso arms, with those of many old county families, 
existed on the fiat ceiling removed during tho late restoration. Bishop 
Strickland also erected the upper part of tbo tower. 

Proceeding to the choir, Mr. Purday said it would be seen that this part 
was on a mure magnificent scale thou the nave and transepts. No traces 
existed of the Norman chuir, which tvus ap[)ai'eiitly about half the length of 
the present choir, and tenninated by a semicircular apse. Tho re-erection 
of the choir was probably commenced by Bisiiop Silvester de Bverdon, who 
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succeeded in 1245, when the Early English stj'le liad become dereloped. 
At that time there seems to hove been a project for rebuilding the whole 
Cathedral, and this will explain the position of the choir with regard to the 
nave and tower. The choir ia twelve feet wider than the nave, and this 
difference is thrown on the north side, probably fix)m a desire not to 
encroach on the contracted space occupied by the conventual buildings. 
Anotlier proof that the entire rebuilding was contemplated is the singular 
position of a pillar and arch at the west end of the north aisle, this pilkr 
being partly within the older Norman wall, and what would have been 
the cast wall of the north transe|>t ia broken off and left as a buttress, 
the space between this and the pillar being filled with a much later 
wall and window. The projected rebuilding having been given up 
through want of funds, it happened that the tower arch remains in 
such an anomalous position at the west end of the choir. The Early 
English choir was one bay shorter than the present choir, its cast end 
having been where the last pillar now stands. The foundalions of this 
wall <uid the great buttresses were discovered during the restorations. This 
explains tlie crippled appearance of the window and groining in the lost bay 
of the Early English work. The last arch was, os now, a narrow one, and 
when the additional length was added the arch was extended, and the 
window left as it was. thus throwing it considerably out of the centre. The 
Early English work is beautiful, llow far it was carried up he was unable 
to determine, probably only to the tops of the main arches, and there tem¬ 
porarily roofed in. It was so much injured by fire in 1292, that its 
reconstruction wns necessary. Here again the want of funds is proved by 
the slowness with which the building rose, and the curious uianiier in which 
old materials wcie lued. The outside walls protected by the groining were 
little injured and were allowed to sUnd, but the main pillars must hsve been 
calcined by tlie burning beams of tlie roof. Accoi dingly, we find that new 
pillars were built, and the old arch stones and groining used again, 
accounting for the anomalous fact of old arches resting upon more recent 
pillars. These pillars were not at this time finished, the capitals having 
been left uncarved till about the close of the reign of Edward II. At this 
date the odditional bay of the choir was added, and the work appears to have 
risen to the tops of the main arches, and then to have been suspended for some 
years. The carving in the small Decorated windows was next executed. 
Probably Edward II. contributed, as his portrait is carved on one of those 
windows on the south side. The cost bay seems to have been left unroofed, 
as when the work proceeded again in Gilbert de Wolton’s episcopate {1352 
-1362) the groining of tliis port was altered, and the windows were 
evidently repaired in many places by letting in small pieces of stone. 
Bishop Welton, and Lis successor, Tlioraas de Appleby, seem to have 
carried on the work vigorously, and to have completed the choir, including 
the wooden roof, before the death of Edward III., as the arms of that king 
were on the old ceiling. The tracery and arch of tlie great east window, 
one of the most beautiful in England, were probably Bishop Welton’s work. 
A curious fact wiih regard to this window wns, that the tracery mouldings 
of the southern half were uncut on the inside, the window being doubtless 
erected hurriedly. The stained glass dates from the reign of Bichard II., 
whose arms, with those of Anne of Bohemia, were in one of tlie clerestory 
windows, and are now restored in their old position by Mr. Ilarcourt. The 
wooden roof Is in several respects unique ; the hammer beams being the 
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most curious feature. These have been objected to by several antiquaries, 
who suggest that they originally stretched across the choir, forming tie- 
beams, and connected with the arched rib by king-posts ; but they are too 
ntuch thrown up at the points ever to have formed parts of tie-beams ; and 
he (Mr. Purday) eould speak positively of the absence of king-posw, as 
portions of the old bosses remained on the great ribs. Every portion of the 
ceiling has been carefully restored, and the present is as nearly as possible 
a copy of the old design. The great ribs ore original. Tlie old oolouriug 
was adhered to ; it was principally red and green upon a white ground, the 
bosses gilt as at present. The present plan was adopted after many expe¬ 
riments. Many persons object to it ns not in accordance witlx the rest of 
the building ; and it must not be looked on as perfect, being only part 
of a scheme for decoration; much requires to bo addetl by stained glass 
and by colour upon tlio walls, before a satisfactory general effect can bo 
obtained. The great east window will, Mr. Purday hoped, soon bo filled 
wiih atained gloss, and this would be a great addition to the general liai- 
mony. The old work was coloured throughout, both wood and atone. 
Traces of painting were discovered everywhere j in some in.stnnces mere 
lines or scroll-work, or the mouldings tinted, each member having a sepa¬ 
rate colour. The choir pillai-s were painted white, and diapered with 
red roses nearly a foot in diameter, with o gold monogram, I.IJ.O. or J.M. 
(Jeaua-Maria?) This was late fifteenth century work, perhaps in the time 
of Prior Gondibour. On the tower piers were subjects of legendary history. 
The stalls were probably put up in the reign of Edward III. A king’s head 
occurs among the carved ornaments, which as Mr.IInrcourthad informed him 
resembles authenticated portraits of that king. The tabernacle work was 
probably added by Prior Hathwaite soon after 1433, when he erected the 
old episcopal throne. The screens in St. Catherine’s Chapel, and some frag¬ 
ments in the choir, are Prior Gondibour’s work ; the screen on tho north 
side was erected by Laoncclot Salkeld, the lust prior, and first dean after 
tho Dissolution. 

In reference to a remark made by Mr. Purday on tho ancient masons’ 
marks which occur in all parts of the building, and seem to show somotimos 
by their distinctive character where a modern stone had been introduced 
in the midst of older work, Mr. J. H. Parker said this was the first time 
he had heard of any use being found for these marks ; much had been 
said and written about them, but nothing of practical value. 

The Rev. Canok Harcourt then offered some remarks on certain deco¬ 
rative details in the Cathedral. 

'Witli respect to the ceiling, he observed that it had been painted after the 
design of Owen Jones, and nearly ajiproached to wliat it was in former days; 
he liowover only recommended the present style on tho understanding that 
the upper windows wore to be filled with coloured gloss, and tho arches 
coloured. This it was hoped would ultimately ho done. There were a few 
tracings of the original painted glass in Dugdale’s Cullcctiona, which might 
supply designs for the restoration of the clerestory windows. In these 
windows in former days there were a number of coats of arms, which, as 
well as other heraldic decorations occurring in various parts of the fabric, 

» We mnj refer our r«a<tera to the of Carlisle Catlieriral, by the Bishop of 
more detailed aeconuc of the Cathedral London, and Mr. Purday; published a 
given in Two Lectures on the History Carlisle by Messrs. TUuraaui. 
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were of oapeeial interost as supplying auxiliary eriJenca in establishing tho 
date of such portions, or ascertaining through whose liberality they hail 
been eroded. Mr. Ilarcourt adrorted at some length to the recurrence of 
tlie bearings of the Percys and other noble benefactors. The insignia of 
the Earls of Northumberland, which occurred on the Tower, miglit be 
refoned to tho time of tlio father of Hotepur, who was Governor of Carlisle 
and Warden of tire Marches in the reign of Richard II. The bearings of 
the Earl of Salisbury might be attributed to tho Eail who was Worden in 
26 Henry VI. There occurred, however, bearings of those noble familioa 
and also of the Earls of Westmoreland, which were pi-obably to be referred 
to other periods. 

Mr. Haroourt proocdleJ to notice certain poculiarities regarding tho 
arms of Richard II. and those of Anne of Bohemia, escutcheons of painted 
glasa in tho clorostory windows, to which Mr. Purday had called attenliun, 
and which ajipcared to have been executed in the earlier part of the reign of 
Ricliord. IIo described vaiions curious details relating to the ancient 
painted glass, and also the screens, and subjects taken from the legendary 
histories of St. Augustine, St. Anthony, and St. Cuthbert, depicted upon 
them. He pointed out also a sculptured head in the south aisle, which he 
conjectured might bo a porti-ait of Piors Gaveston. 

The Annual Dinner of tire Institute took place on this day. Lord Talbot 
presiding. Tho accustomed loyal and appropriato toasts were proposed by 
the President, Mr. Howard of Corby Castle, Mr. Frecheville Dykes, I^ord 
Ravensworth, tho Mayor of Carlisle, and the Ven. Archdeacon Jackson. 
The banquet was graced by the attendance of a large number of lodiea. 

At nine o’clock, by the hospitable invitation of tho Mayor, the numerous 
company proceeded to his residence at Morton, and passed an evening of 
social enjoymout, wliicl) his friendly welcome, and the graceful courtesies of 
his sister Mrs. Banner, rendered highly gratifying to his guests on this 
occasion. 

Thursday, July 28. 

Tills day was devoted to an excursion to certain remarkable points on the 
Roman Wall, with a visit to Louercost, and to Naworth Castle, in accordsneo 
with tlie invitation with which the Institute had been favoured by the Earl 
of Carlisle. The special train conveyed a large party to the Rosehill 
Station, the most convenient point of approach to Birdoswold, tlio site of 
the Roman Station Amhoglanna, where the visitors found an obliging 
reception from Mr, Boustoad, the tenant of the farm, and the remarkable 
features of the Roman remains were explained by Dr. Bruce, who also 
guided the visitors to the recent excavations, made in anticipation of the 
meeting of tlie Institute, under direction of Mr. Ooulthard, jun., and Mr. 
McKie of Carlisle. Some new and interesting facts were brought to light, 
especially an an'angoment which, as was sagaciously pointed out by Mr. 
Parker of Brampton, appeared to have served for filtering and purifying 
water within the area of the Station by means of a thick stratum of char¬ 
coal and sand. 

From Amhoglanna tho party proceeded to Combe Crag, and examined 
the inscription recently discovered upon tho face of a quarry, giving tho 
names of Faustiiius and Rufus, Consuls, a.D. 210, a fact regarded as of no 
slight importance by those who advocate the claims of Severus to be recog¬ 
nised as builder of tho Wall. After examining various other remarkable 
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traces of Roman occupation, the excursionists reached Lanercost, and thence 
proceeded to Nawortli Castle, where sumptuous preparations had been made 
for their entertainment, by tlie obliging care of Lord Carlisle's agent, Mr. 
Ramahay. At the banquet in the great Hall, Mr. P. H. Howard, of Corby 
Castle, presided, supported by Mr. H. Howard, of Greystoke Castle ; they 
spared no pains to ensure the gratification of the guests, and compensate, 
as far as possible, for the deep regret at the unavoidable absence of tlie noble 
Earl, whose friendly courtesy and cordial paiticipation in their proceedings 
bad on previous occasions thrown a charm over the meetings of the Insti¬ 
tute. After the suitable toasts and expression of the general feeling of 
gratification, the social gathering dispersed, and the visitors, having been 
guided by the Rev. C. H. Hai'tshorne and Mr. Salrin in their examination 
of the highly interesting features of castellated and domestic orcliitocturc, 
took their departure at six o’clock for Carlisle. 

Friday, July 29. 

A meeting of the Section of Antiquities took place in the Crown Court, 
Lord Talbot de Malahide presiding. The following memoirs were read. 

“ Report on the Recent Excavations at Wroxeter,” by the Rev. II. M. 
Scarth. (Printed in tliis volume, p. 264.) 

Sir Charles Brougitton, Bart., made an appeal to archmologists on 
behalf of tho undertaking in which the Wroxeter Excavations’ Coiniuittee 
hod engaged. The works stimulated by Mr. Botfieid’s liberal donation had 
been prosecuted with much spirit; the extensive area, however, of tlie city 
of Vriooonium presented a field of exploration which would require large 
expenditure ; and Sir Charles hoped that Archeological Societies might 
make an effort to prevail on the Duke of Cleveland, tho owner of tlio site, 
to concede facilities which were indispensable to ensure the success of this 
iuterosting enterprise. 

The Rev. James Sihfsoh, Vicar of Shap, then read a memoir entitled 
“Notices of early antiquities in tho neighbourhood of Simp, Westmore¬ 
land, Carl Loft and tlie avenue of erect stones formerly existing near that 
town, and of other remarkable remains." 

A meeting of the Architectural Section also took place in the Nisi Prius 
Court, and the following memoirs were read ;— 

“ Account of Holme Cultram Abbey, Cumberland," by the Rev. Joseph 
Simpson, Incumbent of Holme Cultram. 

" Notices of ancient fortified churches in Cumberland ; ’’ by Mr. J. A. 
Cory, architect, County Surveyor. (Printed in this volume, p. 318.) 

Mr. Chahles Newton, II.B.M Consul at Rome, then delivered a discourse 
on the recent discoveries at Budruin, carried out under his direction. 

Mr. Newton commenced his lecture on the Mausoleum by an outline of 
the gonei-al history of its discovery. Haring been one of tho seven wonders 
of tho world, iU position was long an ohjict of curious investigation. In 
the middle of the sixteenth century Budrum was visited by the French 
traveller, Tbevenot, who noticed that in the walls of the Castle there 
were certain marble slabs, with figures of horsemen and combats cut in 
relief. From that time till about the year 1770 Budrum does not seem 
to have been noticed by travellers, till these slabs sculptured in relief were 
drawn by an artist named Dolton, and engraved in one of the volumes of 
the louiau Antiquities, the well-known publicaUon of tho Dilettanti Society. 
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The ceatle of Bndnim was subsoqnontly visited at intervals bj English 
travellers, and, as the reliefs in its walls became more gencrallj known, 
it was thought, with good reason, that as it is a matter of liistory tliat 
the castle of Budrum was built by the Knights of St. John out of the 
ruins of the Mausoleum, the sculptures in its walls must have once adorned 
that famous tomb. The high interest attached to these reliefs was not 
unappreciated by our Ambassador at Constantinople, Lord Stratford de 
Bedcliffe, whose name, so distinguished in diplomacy, receives additional 
lustre flora the services which he has rendered to art and aroliesologj in 
protecting and furthering researches in the Bast. Having obtained from 
the Porte permission to remove these slabs, twelve in number, Lord Stratford 
transmitted tbem to England, and presented them to tho British Museum, 
where they have been for some years. Although there was every reason for 
supposing thnt they belonged to the Mausoleum, absolute proof of the fact 
was wanting ; and it was cliicdy with a view of obtaining further evidence 
on the subject that in I8d2 Mr. Newton went to the Levant. Various cir¬ 
cumstances prevented him from visiting Budrum till April. 1855, when, 
on entering the Castle, he noticed inserted in the walls several colossal 
lions’ heads in Parian marble. Being convinced from the style and 
material of those heads that they Lad originally formed part of the 
Mausoleum, and that they had been transported thence by tho knights 
with the twelve slabs of the frieze, Mr. Newton made a representation on 
the subject to Lord Stratford do Rodcliffe, and to Lord Clarendon, then 
Foreign Secretary. Her Majesty’s Governmout, with a liberality worthy 
of imitation by all future governments, sent out an expedition with a sliip 
of war, an officer of Royal Engineers, four sappers, and an ample fund 
for the excavations. Mr. Newton, being chargod with the direction of 
this expedition, commenced excavations at Budrum in the autumn of 1856. 
His object was not only to remove the lions from the walls of the Castle, 
hut to ascertain, if possible, tlie site of the Mausoleum. The first clue 
to this site is to be found in the valuable description of Ilnlicanrassus by 
Vitruvius, who, comparing tlie form of the city to that of a theatre, 
states that tlio Mausoleum was placed in the centre of the curve, a little 
above the Agora on the shore, and below the temple of Mars. Thus far 
the site had been marked out by the ancients ; but such a general indi¬ 
cation did not enable travellers to identify the particular spot on which 
the building stood. Mr. Hamilton and other topographers place the 
Mausoleum on an elevated platform, since ascertained to be the site of 
the temple of Mars. Captain Spratt, sent expressly by Sir Francis 
Beaufort to examine this question, preferred a mound to the east of the 
true site. Mr. Newton, while excavating both these sites, was led to 
try a third, remarkable from the circumstance that, while its position cor¬ 
responded witli that laid down by Vitruvius, it was covered with the 
ruins of a superb Ionic edifice in white marble. These architectural 
remains had been remarked by Professor Donaldson in S!(m many years 
since, and his notice of them led Mr. Newton to point out this os the 
probable site of tlie Mausoleum in a memoir in the Classical Museum, 
published more than ten years ago. Excavation proved that this was the 
true site. On the first of January, 1857, Mr. Newton commenced digging 
at this spot, and on the same day found a small fragment of tlie frieze, 
to which the twelve slabs previously obtained from the Castle belonged. 
Having identified this fragment as part of the frieze, he contiuued the 
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excaration, and, clearing away the houses and garden walls which 
encumbered the site, found the ruins lying in a quadrangular hollow out 
in the rock. Within this sunk area was a confused mass of parts of 
columns, fragments of friezes and of statues ; also portions of lions, of 
which the hind quarters found on this site have been subsequently reunited 
to the heads which Mr. Newton hod, as before stated, seen in the Castle 
walls. The particulars of these discoveries on the site of the Mausoleum are 
given in Mr. Newton’s Reports to tho Foreign Office, which have been 
printed ns a Parliamentary Paper. As wo know from the statements of 
Pliny that the entire ciroumferenoe of tho Mausoleum was 411 feet, Mr. 
Newton, having found one angle of tlie basement, proceeded to look for 
the opposite angle, thus gradually tracing out the four sides. lie then 
ascertained that the Mausoleum originally rested on a massive basement^ of 
green rag stone, the foundation comers of which were laid on tho native 
rock out in bods to receive it. The knights had carried away not only tho 
higher port of the edifice, but the gi-eater part of its basement, leaving 
a quadranguloi- area cut out of the native rock. 

The green ragstone slabs, of which tho basemont was built, may bo 
easily recognised in the walls and pavement of the Castle, which is in 
great measure composed of it. Mr. Newton then proceeded to give a 
description of the Castle at Bndrum, which ho illusti-ated by a number of 
drawings and photographs. He pointed out that tho mediroval castles of 
Turkey are generally well worth studying, because they have seldom been 
in any manner altered by the Turks : they were abandoned by their former 
Christian garrisons in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. This is 
especially the case with the military architecture of the Knights of St. 
John both at Budrum and at Rhodes. These two examples of medimval 
fortification may bo regarded as transition specimens, exhibiting those 
characteristics which wore afterwards developed on a greater scale, and 
with more science, in the last resting-place of the Kuights of St. John, 
namely at Malta. 

Mr. Newton then exhibited the details of tho architccturo in a series 
of drawings by Mr. E. P. Pullnn, architect, remarking that decoration 
was but sparingly introduced, but that it was always flamboyant in 
character. The walls ore built of the green ragstone already noticed, 
and of other ancient materials. At intervals occur cscutcheous and names 
of various knights who presided over the building or repairs of the Castle. 
These decorations are in white marble very beautifully oaiwed. In tho 
wiriJuvTS of the Castle are a great number of names and ai'morial bearings 
of knights, fac.similes of which have been made by Corporal Spachman, R.E. 
It is probable timt some of the families to which theso armorial bearings 
belong might be identified, and this would be an interesting subject of 
inquiry for the following reason. In Giiiclmrd’s *' Funerailles dos Anciens,’* 
a work written a few years after the taking of Budrum by the Turks, it 
is stated th.it, while the knights were removing stone from tlie basement of 
the Mausoleum, they broke suddenly into a sepulchral chamber, in which 
was a sarcoiihngns of white marble, containing tlie body of Mausolus 
himself, which appears to have been clod in a robe embroidered with gold. 
The chamber containing this sarcopliagus was ornamented with sculpture 
in relief. This story seems to be authenticated by contemporary witnesses 
known to Gnichard, and it becomes an interesting subject of inquiry 
whether nuy further particulars of so remarkable a discovery have been 
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preserved in the archives of any family descended from those Knights of 
St. John who formed part of the garrison at Bedrom. It is possible that, 
by pursuing the cluo afforded by the armorial bearings, other facts 
relating to the destruction of the Mausoleum may be brought to light; 
and it is not too much to hope that fragments of its sculpture, hitherto 
unrecognised, exist in private or public galleries in Italy or elsewhere in 
Bui-ope. Thus ono slab belonging to the Mausoleum frieze has been dis¬ 
covered at the Villa di Negro at Genoa, and was, doubtless, brought to 
Europe by some kuight who ho«l sufficient taste to appreciate the beauty 
of the sculpture. In the same manner fragraenU since identified as 
belonging to the Parthenon wore brought to Copenhagen by Count 
Kunigsmark, after the capture of Atheus by Morosini in 1C80. 

Lord Taldot observed that the services which Mr. Newton had rendered 
in the elucidation of a remarkable question of ancient art could not be too 
highly appreciated. The most cordial thanks of the Institute were due to 
ono of their earliest follow-labourora, who, on the eve of his departure for a 
distinguished position in a distant land, hod contributed with so much kind¬ 
ness to the gratification of the present meeting. Their thanks must also be 
rendered to those noblemen who had so liberally encouraged Mr. Newton’s 
peweveriug researches. The backwardness of the authorities on such 
ocoasioiis had been too often a cause of regret; the sanction and liberal 
assistance afforded by Lord Stratford, Lord Clarendon, and Her Majesty's 
government, in the present instance, had shown how truly the importance 
of Mr. Newton’s purpose haul been recognised. 

' Mr. Udou M’Kie gave an interesting report on discoveries of ancient 
relics in tlie course of cxcavaUous and public works at Carlisle. 

At the conclusion of tlio Sectional Meetings, a numerous party set fortli 
under the guidance of the Rev. E. Hill and Mr. J. H. Parker, to visit 
Aydon Castle near Corbridgo, and certain otlior interesting objects in 
that direction. 

At the evening mooting the chair was taken by Mr. Honosox Hisdb. 
A communication was read, “ On the Vestiges of the Ancient Britons and 
Romans in Cumberland,” by the Rev. J. Maughan, Rector of Bcwcastle. 

At the close of that Memoir, Mr, Joseph Coulthard, Jun., resumed his 
interesting “ Notices of the Life and Times of Lord William Howard.” 

Mr. Frasks then road a short account, by Mr. Albert Way, of the 
** Gulden crowns of the time of Gutliic sovereignty in Spain, lately found 
near Toledo.” (Printed in this volume, p. 253). 

Satoudat, Jtri-r 30. 

The Sootional Meetings were resumed in the Crown Court j Lord 
Talbot DB Malauide presiding. The following Memoirs were received. 

" Account of the exhumation of an ancient interment in a cist, formed 
of the trunk of on oak, near Featherstone Castle, Northumberland { ” by 
Mr. John Clark, Steward of the Pcatherstono Castle estates. 

The Mayor of Carlisle, Robert Ferodsos, Esq., offered a few obser¬ 
vations on ”the etymology of certain personal names. He instanced that 
of Qoribaldi, and the statement recently advanced, that his descent had 
been traced to a Scotch emigrant, named Garry, whose Christian name 
was Boldey. The Itolions, it was assumed, had naturally transferred these 
into a more enphonious appellative. A much better case, however. 
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' g»cmcd to be made out that Garibaldi was an Austrian. The name was 
certainly of soiitheni German origin, being the ancient German Garibald, 
witli an Italian termination. There was, among many of the uanic, a 
Bavarian Duke Goi'ibald, in the sixth century. The etymon wan appro¬ 
priate, gar, a spear, bald, bold. The samo name had been bequeathed 
both to ourselves by the Saxons, and to the French by the Franks. The 
Saxon form of gar being gor, and bald being bold, there was reasonable 
probability tl)at our names Gorbold, and possibly also Corbould, are equi¬ 
valent to Garibaldi, whilst in France the name may be traced in Garibal 
and Gorbault. With respect to another memorable name, that of Bona¬ 
parte, he (the Mayor) observed that, although advanced on less confiduut 
speculation, he thought its German ongin might be shown, with a singularly 
expreisivo import. The name occurs in Italy also as Buniperti, which he con¬ 
jectured had probably, having no meaning to an Italian, been changed to a 
name which had at least an appearance of moaning. This, however, might 
be presuinod to bo the ancient Uerninn Bonipert or Bonibert, which had been 
referred by phiUdogists to bona, slayer, and bert, bright, famous. The 
nppollatiou, “ the illustrious slayer,” would be ono remarkably appro¬ 
priate. 

Mr. Eduukd Wstehtok, F.S.A. communicated a Memoir ‘‘On Episcopal 
Kings,” exemplifiod by several very beautiful modiseval specimens. 

The Rev. J. ManonAK, Rector of Bowcnstle, communicated a Memoir 
“ On the traces of the Anglo-Saxons and Norwegians in Cumborlnnd.” 

Mr, Cn.ARLE3 Newtoh, H. B. M. Consul at Rome, then resumed his 
discourse on his recent discoveries in Asia Minor. Mr. Newton commenced 
by observing that, with regard to Halicarnassus, on a previous occasion ho 
had been nuable to attempt more than a brief allusion to tlie structure of 
the Mausoleum ; he would now offer a few words on that subject—not 
that be should attempt a restoration of the building, as he thought it would 
be premature till the marbles now in the British Museum had been more 
carefully examined. But he proposed to state certain facts which hod 
been ascertained by excavation, and which coincided in a remarkable 
manner with the statements of Pliny. In order that his audience might 
understand his description, it would bo well to state Pliny’s account of the 
buildiug. Nothing could be more vague than the descriptions given by the 
ancients. They had left no plans or elevations, but simply measurements, 
and these being written in Roman numerals wore constantly altered in 
transcribing, so that the totals and the details seldom agreed, and archi¬ 
tects, in working out restorations, were disposed to set aside the dimen¬ 
sions given by ancient authorities, if they interfered with their own notions. 
In the case of the Mausoleum this practice had been carried too far. 
Pliny had given dimensious both as regarded the area of the building 
and its height; the area being a square of 411 feet. The area, which he (Mr. 
Newton) laid bare, measured rather more then 470 feet, but, of course, the 
qnadranglo cut out of the rock, on which the foundation stood, would be 
broader than the base of the building, measured, os it would be measured, 
on the stylobate of tJio columns on which it i-ested. Pliny spoke of a 
porliou of building which ho called the Pteron, or peristyle odifioe ; ho stated 
that it measured 63 feet from east to west, and somewhat less from north 
to south. It has been supposed by distinguished architects that Pliny’s 
measuroraent referred to the peribolot, and that the 63 foot represented 
the length of the building itself. But tho excavations had shown that a 
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much larger area rnuat be taken for the precinct or periUlot. and that 
the 411 feet of Pliny refer to the actual measurement of the basement j 
consequently the smaller dimensiou of 63 feet from east to west mast be 
applied to the cella, or solid inner edifice, around which the columns stood 
W ith regard to the height nothing could be more difficult than tlie language 
of Pliny. He describes the building os composed of tho Pteron—tt. cello, 
or walled temple, surrounded by columns. The Pteron was not built, as 
usual m Greek temples, with u roof, but was surmounted by a pyramid, 
abore which was placed a omdHga. Pliny states that the Jneron v&a 75 
cubits in height, or about 3Ti feet, and that the pyramid and chariot were 
37i feet, so that tho height of tho building was 140 feet. Now 37i 
added to 37} made 75, so that we have 65 feel to account for ; and archi¬ 
tects in restoring tho Mausoleum had paid little attention to that 65 feet, 
supposing tltat there was some error in transcription. Ho would now 
state tho focts ascertained by the excavations. First, as regorded the 
templo part, because in treating of tho building tliey must consider that 
this lower part, which Pliny called tho Plerm, was simply the body of a 
Greek temple, and they most consider the pyramid as the roof. In the 
course of the excavations a great quantity of architectural fragments had 
been found, and it was out of these fragments that the whole order of the 
Pteron had to bo reconstructed. So for as this liad as yet been done the 
measurements exhibited a remarkable coincidence with those of Pliny. 
The lecturer tlien exhibited three drawings by Mr. Pullan, which would 
give some idea of tho beauty of the Greek architecture, and even in the 
Parthenon no architecture hss been found so delicate in execution. The 
whole of tliese niouunients were coloured. In many cases Die colouring 
was perfectly fresh. There were two colours—tho brightest blue, a pig¬ 
ment equal in intensity to ultramarine, and a rod, like vermilion or some 
pigment of like intensity. All Greek architecture of the highest 
order, Mr, Newton remarked, was coloured. In tho course of excavation ho 
found portions of mouldings, capitals, and a number of parts of columus, and 
by measuring these, and striking a moan average, Mr. Pullan had obtained 
a calculation of the height of the column. This was the point tliat admitted 
of doubt: tho columns being composed of several cylindrical portions 
tlicy could not ascertain their height Mr. Pullan had taken the 
diameter and calculated the height from other examples of the lonio order. 
In that style of architecture the height of tho column was always in a 
certain proportion to its diameter. Pliny states tliat in addition to the 
roof surmounted by the chariot, there were 24 steps of tlie pyramid. 
Mow it occurred to him (Mr. Newton) that if he could find near (he 
Mausoleum a single step, he should obtain the dimension of the pyramid 
by multiplying that dimension by 24. He ultimately, after two months’ 
investigation, found a marble step, which he recognised as one of those 
of the pyramid. Ho might describe the steps as resembling, so to speak, 
enornioua tiles, Ilf inches thick, with flanges, one at the back and two 
smaller flanges at the sides. They were laid together combined, as Greek 
and Homan roof tiles were, in such a manner as to throw off the rain. The 
back flange was the peculiar feature. Very much broader than the side 
flange, it fitted into a gro^tve of the pyramid step, overlapping it; so that 
they must conceive the whole constructed of marble tiles, so to speak, over¬ 
lapping each other, and clamped together by copper holts. Lieut. Smith 
measured these steps and found their height to be 11} inches, and multi- 
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plying that by the number of the eteps, he made the whole height of the 
pyramid to be about 23 J feet. Next, ns to the height of Pliny’s quadriga, 
by which we must understand a chariot drawn by four horses and contain¬ 
ing two figures. One of these was that of Mausolus. His statue had , 
been found in fragmonts, and had beep put together at the British Museum. 
The height is 10 feet. Having aseortained the height of the figure in 
the chariot, the next poiut was to find out the dimensions of the chariot; 
These were ascertained by the discovery of fragments of the wheel. From 
these data a oalculatiou was made which gave a lioight of 37 feet 3 inches, 
within a few inches of the measurement of Pliny. Therefore, as two of 
Pliny’s measurements proved correct, there were strong grounds for sujp- 
posing that the third—the 65 feet—must have existed. He could only 
look for it in the basement, which, os stated in his former lecture, he 
conceived to be a mass of masonry, 65 feet high, towering above the 
plain and sustaining the temple of 36 louic columns, above which wds 
the pyromid, arid the magnificent gi'oup of the chariot and four horses, 
with Mausolus elevated high above ^1. And when wo imagine this marble 
mass, decorated with magnificent architecture, and enriched with colour¬ 
ing, viewed against the blue sky of Caria, it must have been a spectacle 
such os the world had never seen, and which justified the judgment of the 
ancients, who called the Mausoleum one of the wonders of the world. 
Having expressed a hope tlrat Mr. Pullan would be employed by the 
British Museum to prepare a restoration of the Mausoleum, Mr. Nowton 
proceeded to speak of his excavations at Cnidus and Branchidse, lie de¬ 
scribed the position of Cnidus on a cope at the south-wost cornor of Asia 
Minor, among some of the most famous cities mentioned by Herodotus 
and Thucydides, where now the traveller is awoke by the howl of the jackal 
and the wolf, and amidst villages, where the inscriptions have been built into 
the walls with their faces inwards, and the sculptures broken up by the 
hammer. Cnidus was famished with a double port, for the convenience of 
vessels approaching from difTerent directions and other countries. The in¬ 
habitants seemed to have been highly civilised, carrying on commerce with 
Alexandria, but not renowned like the Atlienians cither for novel or military 
•exploits. They wore, however, distinguished in another manner among cities 
of antiquity. They had in tlioir city the celebrated statue, the Venus of 
Praxiteles, and it must be mentioned to their credit that when Nicomedes, 
King of BIthynia, offered to redeem their public debt if they would give hitn 
the statue, they refused, and would not suffer it to leave the eity. There 
is a very interesting notice of Cnidus and of this statue by the philosopher 
Lucian, who lived about the age of Hadrian, and who made a voyage to 
Cnidus witli two companions, their ohjeot being to go from city to city 
and examine tlie works of art. These remarks were the more iutcresting 
because Lucian was the son of a sculptor aud was himself bred up to that 
art. Mr. Newton regretted that the excavations at Cnidus had produced no 
trace of any copy of this Venus. The statue was taken to Constantinople by 
Alexander the Great, and was destroyed by the Crusadei-s ; representations 
existed on Greek coins struck in the time of the Roman cmpii-e. Mr. Newton 
then described the external aspect of Cnidus, built on steep mountain 
shores and encircled by strong walls. In ancient times the mountain sides 
desceudiug to the harbour were supported by terraces, forming mognificent 
platforms, and the drainage was carried by galleries to great cisterns, so that 
the inhabitauU weio never without a supply of water. This may explain 
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their former fertility as contrasted with the present barren appearance. 
Nothing could be more desolate than the scene. The features of tho 
landscape were grander than those of Budrum but not so smiling. He 
should not attempt any account of the excavations ; he should only notice 
the colossal lion and the sculptm'es from tho Temenos of Demeter and 
Persephone. This lion was discovered at the distance of about an hour 
to the south of Cnidus on a headland. It was lying on the rock when 
found. Its length was ten feet by six feet in height; this great size rendered 
the removal of the lion a difiScult operation, its weight being eleven tons. 
It is to bo presumed that tho lion originally stood on a small tomb near 
which it was found; this tomb had a square Doric basement, sur¬ 
mounted by a pyramid. From tho internal plan it is probable that the 
tomb was a polyandrium, or public monument intended to receive the 
bodies of a number of citizens, probably of those slain in battle. In 
stylo this lion was more severe than the Mausoleum sculptures, and he was 
disposed to place its date about 404 b.o. A great naval rictory took 
place off Cnidus at that time, and Colonel Leake was of opinion that this 
was the only event connected with Cnidus to which tho monument could 
bo referred. Tho structure was of the Doric order and half finished. Tho 
non-completion of the monument may be accounted for, if wo suppose it 
to have been commenced when some political party in Cnidus was in tho 
ascendancy and the work may have been intemiptod by their overthrow ; 
such revolutions wore common in the Qroek republics. As a specimen of a 
Greek architectural tomb, this monument is of great interest, particularly 
ns it is a late example of what was called horizontal vaulting, that is when 
one stone is placed a little in advance of another, each overlapping till tliey 
reached tho crown of the vault. There was an enormous stone weighing 
five tons, shaped like tho bung of a cask, and it is probable that this 
stone was placed in the centre of tlte vault as a key atone. With regard 
to the meaning of the sculpture by which it was surmounted, tho use of 
lions in monuments might be traced throughout the ancient world ; they 
occur in the Mausoleum, where they seemed to be used as sentinels. 
He thought this lion was intended to be as a watchman, looking out 
seaward, and it must have had a fine effect to see it on the headland. As 
the mariner passed he would see the Colossus at Rhodes ; he would then 
see tills colossal lion ; he would perceive the city of Coa and the Mauso¬ 
leum on the oppeeite side ; ho would next pass the temple of Apollo at 
Branchidffl, and the temple of Ephesus. The route along the shore of 
tho Archipelago would be a succession of magnificent works. The lec¬ 
turer proceeded to exhibit drawings of several statues found at Cnidus ; 
among thorn was that of Proserpine, identified by the pomegranate which 
she held in her hand and which is peculiar to this goddess. In the 
(emenos of Demeter and Persephone were found sevoral mutilated statues 
and heads, four marble pigs, with inscriptions on the bases, dedicated to 
Ceres, twelve pairs of votive breasts, and at the bottom he found layers 
of common glass bottles of the Homan period, and, though masses of 
marble had been thrown in, these bottles were not broken. The whole of the 
ground in the temenos was strewed with fragments of sculpture and terra 
cotta, bearing representations of women carrying pitchers, which might 
represent Danaids, and also with lamps which were removed in whecl- 
barrowfuls. THn impression was that the place had been disturbed by an 
earthquake, and all these objects mixed together by some convulsion of 
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nature. A very interesting tomb was found, it was a public monument to a 
person named Lykoethios. From inscriptions on this tomb we learn that a 
sUtue in honour of this citiicn was decreed by vote of the senate and people 
of Cnidus, and that the Apliettor, or speaker of the senate, was charged 
with the duty of superintending its erection. The word only 

occurs in a passage in Plutarch, in which he states that the speaker of 
the senate at Cnidus was so called. The accuracy of this statement is 
remarkably confirmed by tho inscription discovered on the tomb. Ho 
mentioned this to show the iroportanee of preserving every fragment of 
Greek inscriptions. Mr. Newton then spoke of his excavations at Bran- 
chid®, now a desolate site, but once the great oracle of the Ionian 
It was one of the oracles consulted by Croesus before he engaged in his 
war with Cyrus. It is situated on a promontory between Miletus and 
Halicarnassus. The temple was of remote antiquity ; it was btirned by 
Xerxes, and the sacred race of priests was taken away to Sogdiana. It 
would seem as if Xerxes wished to extirpate the Greek religion by thus 
traasplantiag its ministers. He did not attempt any excavation of the 
temple, a work which would have required two years, but he had a wish to ex¬ 
amine the Sacred Way which led to it. In 1857 he was able to visit this site, 
and be then caused photographs to be made of the statues which he found. 
They were peculiar, and it is curious that they bear great resemblance to 
Egyptian gculpturea. There were remarkable inscriptions on these aUtuos, 
some of them the earliest which had been discovered. One of the inecrip- 
tioDS might be placed about 660 years B.C., nearly two hundred years before 
the Mausoleum. It was a difficult inscription to decipher, and that diffi¬ 
culty was increased by the Greeks, who amused themselves by scoring it 
with their knives. At length he succeeded in reading the first line, which 
gave the clue to the whole'; it was—'• These were dedicated by,”—then 
followed the names of the persons dedicating ; and the end was “ ns a tenth 
part to Apollo.” Apollo was the deity of the oracle in the Temple of 
^anobid®, which Croesus consulted ; and these inscriptions arc of a time 
shortly after Croesus, if not contemporary with him. On that Sacrod 'M’ny, 
I’olycratcs, the tyrant of Samos, doubtless passed bringing liis offerings, and 
these very statues had probably been seen by Herodotus. Among the 
names in the inscriptions was that of Thales ; the letters were clear with the 
exception of the Theta. He would not assert that this was Thales, the states¬ 
man and philosopher of Miletus in the time of Croesus, but it was extremely 
probable. On the chair of a seated figure was found—“ I am Chares, son 
of Klosis, ruler of Teichioessa. A statue to Apollo.” Chares was pro¬ 
bably Olio of tho petty tyrants of Asia Minor. There was a broken slab, 
which had on it characters wliicli ho could hardly read. It was built into 
the wall. He gave directions to have the atone turned over, and to his 
surprise he found on the other side a perfect Greek inscription written from 
right to left and from left to right, in the same stylo of letters ns on the 
lions, and it ran thus,— “ The sons of Anaximander dedicated;” the oi-tist’a 
name Mr. Newton rend Tei-psiklos. This carious inscription supplies the 
name of one of the artists employed on the Sacred Way, and considering the 
little information we possess about early Greek artists, it is important to dis¬ 
cover evens name. Mr. Newton concluded by adverting to the remarkable 
coincidence that they had here tlie name of Thales within two hours voyage 
of Miletus, and that of bis pupil, the philosopher Anaximander. 

Lord Talbot, in proposing a vote of thanks to the talented lecturer. 
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nccompanied by tho expression of the high sense which, in common wilh 
all archffiologists, he must entertain of the imporlnnoe of Mr. Newton’s 
discoreries, as a memorable accession to tho history of ancient art, stated his 
earnest hope that tho trustees of the British Museum would forthwith take 
steps for the publication of tho valuable drawings and Ulustratiuns which 
had been so kindly brought before the meeting by Mr. Newton. 

After Mr. Newton’s lecture many of the visitors proceeded to tho Cathe¬ 
dral, where Mr. J. H. Porker offered some remarks on the chief featurea of 
the building, with the obliging desire to gratify those persons who had boon 
unable to benefit by Mr. Purday’a discourse on a previous day ; he con¬ 
curred in tho statements then made regarding the architectural history of 
the fabric. lie pointed out various features of interest which mark the 
successive periods of ancient robuildings and restorations, with some critical 
observations on those of more recent times, and tlie interior decorations, 
the subject of so strong a division of opinion in tho locality. Among many 
curious minor details, Mr. Parker called attention to early Norman frag¬ 
ments, erroneuusly regarded as Saxon, found built into the walls, including 
portions of the Norman font. A fragment hod been found by Dr. Celliugwood 
Bruce in a village near Carlisle since tlie commencement of the meeting, 
and brought to tho museum at tlie Frotry. It might bo hoped that the 
visit of tlie Institute would tend to ensure henceforth the preservation of all 
such vestiges, which had been too long neglected. 

Ill the afternoon of this day the Society enjoyed a most courteous and 
gratifying reception from Mr. Howard and his accomplished lady at Corby 
Costio. After examining tho valuable heirlooms, portraits, and works of 
art there preserved, a banquet was prepared in a marquee near the castle, 
and, at tlie close of the entertainment tlie acknowledgments of the nume¬ 
rous visitors having been expressed in hearty appreciation of so friendly a 
welcome, Mr. Howard led his guests to visit the picturesque banks of 
the Eden, the curious rock-ohambers, the ancient lienirilago known as 
M'elheral Cells, tho remains of the monastery, and Wotlieral Cliurch, where 
tliey were received with kind attention by tho Rev. R. L. Hodgson, tho 
incumbent. Thus closed a week in tlie recollections of which the graceful 
hospitalities of Corby must long be retained in mostagi'eeable reniembranoe. 

Monday, August 1. 

At an early hour a special train conveyed tho noble Pi-eaidont with a 
large company to Penrith, on a very kind invitation to tho interesting rMi- 
dence of Lord BiiOOonAM, and to enjoy the friendly guidance of Mr . 
Brougham in a visit to various points of nichwological investigation. King 
Artliur’s Round Table, Maybrough, the curious Pole Tower at Yauworth 
Hall, a building of the fourteenth century, where Mr. J. H. Parker proved 
a most efficient cicerone,* Askliam Hall, Brougham Castle, be., amyiug at 
Brougham Hall at two o’clock. A sumptuous collation wos provided m 
tho Great Hall, wliich is replete with curious relics of olden days. Tlio 
party took their departure at a late hour towoids Carlisle, highly gratified 
bj so courteous a reception, aud by tboir visit to the iiuiucious aud uiterts 
ing sites comprised in the proceedings of tho day. • 

• See a full account ofthU building in Mr. Parker’s Domaitio Ardiltectura of the 
Middle Ages. 
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Tuesday, August 2. 

The annual meeting of members of the Institute, to receire the Report 
of tho Auditors and that of the Central Committee, to make selection also 
of the plaee of meeting for the ensuing year, and for other customaiy 
ari’angcments, took place at the To\fn Hall, at half-past nine. Tho chair 
was taken by Loi'd Talbot. 

The report of the Auditors for the preriouB year (printed at page 214 in 
this Tolume) was read, as also tlie following annual report of tlie Central 
Committee, and both were unanimously adopted. 

In bringing before the members of tho Institute, in accordance with 
annual usage, a brief retrospect of the progress of the Society, end of 
the advance in the science of archeology which the past year hod rMlised, 
the Central Committee regarded with renewed gratification the activi^ and 
intelligence evinced in the pi’osecntion of historical and archaiological inves¬ 
tigation, both by kindred societies and through the individual eflfoi-U of 
their follow labourers in tlie field. 

In regard to the general course of the proceedings of the Institute, 
the constant communication of valuable facts and discoveries, the friendly 
co-operation of numorons zealous antiquaries, both at home and on the 
continent, the friendly interchange of information from all quarters, so 
essential to the procUcol working and the influence of such societies, the 
committee felt it needless to make any detailed statement, as on some 
previous occasions. The periodical publications of the Institute had 
moreover folly brought before the members these features of progress in 
the appreciation of national monuments and all the vestiges of bygone 
times. The wide circulation of the Qusulerly Journal, of which the 
siiteenth volume would speedily be completed, and the minute record tlicrcin 
to be found of tho facts and observations communicated so freely at tlie 
meetings of the Institute, had doubtless greatly encouraged the trans¬ 
mission of such scattered information, and the preservation of a large 
amount of instructive evidence. 

There were certain points, however, of especial interest in the review of 
tho previous year, which must be contemplated with more than ordinaiy 
satisfaction. It were needless to recapitulate the prejudice t« archseologicd 
science, occasioned by the ancient rights of the crown in respect of Trea¬ 
sure trove. The evils so often discussed at previous meetings, and more 
ruccutly the subject of an earnest appeal to the Upper House of Parlia¬ 
ment, made by our noble President, ain familiar to all. The arguments 
advanced by Lord Talbot, and his urgent remonstrances in years past, 
have doubtless materially tended to invite public attention, and lead the 
way to that satisfactory adjustment of the diflScolty, which may confidently 
be anticipated. It has been in North Britain that more liberal concessions 
have at length been first publicly sanctioned by the Government. To the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland it is due that the first advance has 
been successfully achieved, where the intricate obstacles bad appeared 
almost insurmountable. Early in tho present year that Society and the 
Commissioners of Supply in the different counties memorialised the 
Treasury on this muoh-vexed subject, and an ofiicial order has been 
promulgated recognising henceforth the right of the finders of ancient 
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ornaments, coins, and objects of the precious metals, in Scotland, to receire 
from the Treasury their actual value, on delivering them up on behalf of 
the crown to the sheriff of the county in which they may be found. This 
most important concession for the better preservation of national outb 
quities has been widely made known, and public notice has been very 
generally aroused through a valuable Memoir by an accomplished member 
of the Scottish Society and of the Institute, Mr. A. U. Bhind. The 
Scottish Antiquaries are to bo congratulated on the practical results 
which have already followed their spirited effort, in the speedy accession of 
numerous valuable relics to the national collection at Edinbiirgh, now 
preserved in a suitable depository in the gallery appropriated by government 
to the Society’s Museum, at the Royal lustitution at Edinburgh. 

It were much to be desired that the like concessions regarding the 
ancient rights of tho crown should be extended to all parts of the empire ; 
and it may be hoped with confidence that, at no distant day, the adjust¬ 
ment of the question may be brought to a satisfactory issue. 

Tho visit of the Institute to the Marches of the Scottish Border cannot 
fail to recall to grateful remembrance the noble encouragement with which 
the liberal patron of the last gathering of the Society in tbe northern 
counties, the Duke of Northumberland, has conUnuolly stimulated archaeo¬ 
logical researches. Of the survey of the Orcat Northern Barrier, extending 
from the mouth of the Tyne to the Solway, die drawings, executed with 
singular perfection by Mr. Maclauchlan, were, with his Grace’s kind 
sanction, submitted to the Society at a former meeting, immediately on 
their completion. To the favourable consideration of the same noble Patron 
the Institute has been indebted on the present occasion for the permissiem 
to examine the subsequent survey of Roman vestiges in Northumbei-land, 
completed within the lost few weeks by Mr. Maclauchlan. It comprises the 
traces of occupation between tho Tyne and tho Tweed, in the direction of 
Berwick, and presents, for tlio first time, an accurate ichnography of a 
very obscure line of communication, known os the Scotch Causeway, or 
Devil’s Causeway, the careful investigation of which may throw important 
light on tho conditions of the county at a remote period of its history. By 
the kind permission of tho Duke of Northumberland, the maps of this 
ancient way, and of tho camps or strong posts of observation connected with 
it, have been placed in the temporary museum duiing the present meeting. 
They may be regarded as precursors of a more extensive survey of the 
earlier remains in Northumheriand, which his Grace has directed Mr. 
Maclauchlan to undertake, end from which very important light must be 
thrown upon the obscure history of the county in ^e periods prior to Roman 
occupatiou, and also in Saxon times. Great as are the advantages which 
have already accrued to the archmologist through the liberality of tbe Duke, 
in respect of the vestiges of Roman sway, still more important results 
may speedily be anticipated from tbe collection of inscribed monuments and 
Bonlptures, of which his Grace has directed faithful represenUtions to be 
drawn and engraved at hia expense, as illustrations of a Corpu Inscrip- 
tionum Valli. This highly valuable contribution towards an extended 
Britannia Romoaui will, by permission of their noble patron, bo publiahed 
under the auspices of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle. 

Among the works of active exploration during the past year, none is so 
deserving of cordial commendation as the spirited effort which has boon 
made for a systematic examination of the site of Urioconiwn. The first 
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impulse was given by the liberal proposition of the president of the Shrop¬ 
shire Archmological Society, Mr. Beriah Botficld, M. P., at the close^ of 
1858, and his offer of -fifty guineas in furtherance of the undertaking 
having found a ready response in Shropshire, a committee was formed 
at Shrewsbury, and the excavations commenced in February last under 
the direction of Dr. Henry Johnson, of that town, and Mr. Thomas 
Wright. Of the successful issue of their efforts it were needless to make 
any detailed statement, since, through the kindness of Dr. Johnson and 
of the Rev. II. Scarlh, the members of the Institute have been con¬ 
stantly made acquainted with the process of these interesting explora¬ 
tions. The site of this so-called British Pompeii, it will be i-emembered, 
oocupies an area of between 300 and 400 acres, in which doubtless, if 
the appeal be met with liberal co-operation, a great harvest of vestiges 
and inscriptions of historical value, with rolics of every description, must 
be realised. The Duke of Cleveland, the proprietor of the site,^ has 
given his assent to tlie project, and it may be hoped that, as its national 
importance may become more apparent, his Grace may consent to con¬ 
cede to the Excavations’ Committee all the facilities requisite for the 
success of their operations. 

In the Isle of Wight, considerable remains of a Roman Villa have been 
brought to light at Carisbrooke, iu consequence of the accidental notice of 
some broken pottery and teasers in April last. The site has been explored 
by Mr. W. Spickernell and tlie Rev. B. B. James, Vicar of Carisbroose, iu 
whose gronnds the discovery occurred j on extensive building, with baths, 
hypocausts, a mosaic floor of good character, &c., has been traced ; a 
detailed account of this viUa will speedily be published ; it may he viewed 
with special iuterest as being the first Roman building found in the island 
of Feetts, in which some archsologists had been disposed to question 
whether any actual Roman occupation had taken place. An association, 
it has been stated, has been formed to meet the expenses of the complete 
disinterment of the remains, aud to make pi-ovision for their future 
preservation.* 

In the prosecution of historical and topographical reseorches in our own 
country certain memorable advances have of late been effected. The 
publications of various provincial societies may be mentioned with renewed 
gi-atification ; the highly important project adopted by the Lords of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, at the suggestion of the Master of the Rolls, has 
largely augmented the stores of materials for national history. Among the 
works comprised in the series, aircsdy numerous, none will be more grate¬ 
fully welcomed than the Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. relating to the 
Early History of Great Britain, edited by Mr. T. Duffus Hardy, and actually 
in the press. To tbo Beitttn Dritannicarutn Seriptora, now brought 
within tlic roach of eveiy student, a remarkable accessory has recently been 
presented, in the Kalcudars of Uie State Papers, arranged under various 
historical periods. In the Isle of Man, moreover, a Society has been formed 
for the preservation and publication of Manx documents aud historical 
materials, hitherto insufficiently investigated. 

In connection with certain objects of arclitcological enterprise in foreign 


* A coDcUa account of the Geology, 
AnUquitie*, and Topography of the Isle 
of Wight, by Mr. Ernest Wilkins and 
Mr. Brian, is in the press,'and will con¬ 


tain a Plan of the Tills, and a coloured 
representation of the Mosaic floor. It- 
mey be obtained from Mr. Brion, New¬ 
port 
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lands, to which tho altentlon of the Institute has rcceutlj been called, the 
valuable researches of our friendly correspondent, Mr. Frank Calvert, in 
the Troad and various parts of Asia Minor, claim honourable mention. The 
return of Mr. Charles Now-ton from tho sphere of his distinguished enter¬ 
prise in the Bast must be hailed with satisfaction by his fellow labourers of 
tlio Institute, tho establishment of which was so largely promoted by his 
active and friendly co-operation. lie has most kindly taken the earliest 
opportunity of affording to his old associates the high satisfaction of partici¬ 
pating in tho fruits of his toil at Budrurn, at Rhodes, at Cnidus, and at the 
Temple of Branchidte, the oracular fane of the Ionian isles. "With tho 
precious relics of Greek art transmitted by their talented friend to the 
national collection in this country, the members of tho Institute are douht- 
losB familiar, and the inspection of those remarkable accessions to the 
British Museum will have enabled them more fully to appreciate Mr. 
Newton’s discourses on the sumptuons tomb of Mausolus or other great 
productiona of ancient art, and to esteem his kindness in coming, on the eve 
of departure for a distant land, to contribute to tho gratification of tho 
present meeting. 

Many who have taken part in the proceedings at Carlisle will recall the 
impreasive ap]>eal made by Mr. Rhind in regard to the neglected condition 
of the invaluable monumeuts of Bgypt, and the fatal injuries to which they 
have beensnbjected through the reckless Vandalism of travellers aud other 
mischievous persona. Mr. Rhind’s remonstrance addressed to tho Institute 
from Bgypt in 1856 was read at one of the London Moetings, and published 
in the Quarterly Journal. It must be with satisfaction that the archteolo- 
giat will learn that the Viceroy, at length aroused to the more just appre¬ 
ciation of the value of tho monuments stiU existing in Egypt, has ordained 
that henceforth they shall be duly respected, and preserved under the 
immediate guardianship of the Government. Tlis Highness has moreover 
given iustruetiona that a proper depository shall forthwith be established 
for tho reception of all ancient relics of minor dimensiuns. It may be 
earnestly hoped, that tho influence of this more colightencd view of the true 
value of the monuments of antiquity as historical and artistic evidence may 
prove of lasting efficacy. 

In conolusioD.the Central Committee would recall with sincere regret tho 
honoured names of those highly valued friends and coadjutors whose loss 
they have had occasion during the past year to deplore. In the death of 
the Historian of the Middle ages the literary world at large sustained a loss, 
irreparable, perhaps, as regards tlio influence of his cultivated intelligence 
and proficiency in the skilful concentration of historical evidence, but with 
far deeper feelings must the close of Mr. Hallam’s life of kindly sympa¬ 
thies and genial cordiality be lamented by all who had the privilege of 
enjoying his friendship or social intercourse. Numbered among the 
supporters of tho Institute at an early period of the existence of the Society, 
Mr. Hallam was ever ready to encourage and participate in its proceedings. 
Among others, now no more, whose friendly interest has fostered tho 
establishment of the Institute, ere to be numbered on the present occasion 
the Doan of Ely, who frequently gave furtherance to our purpose, and 
whose hearty welcome none con forgot who took part in the ratifying 
visit to Ely, on occasion of the annnM meeting at Norwich in 1847 ; Sir 
James Ramsay, Bart., one of the earliest members of the Institute; the 
Dean of Chichester; the Bishop of Antigua, formerly a member of the 
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Central Committee ; the aecomplishod topographer, the Rev. James Raine; 
Mr. Dawson Tamer, so tiiatinguislied as an investigator of the archmology 
of Norfolk; tho Rev. Francis Dyson, whose kind co-operation essentially 
contributed to the success of the Wiltshire meeting; the Rev. Vaughan 
Thomas ; the talented investigator of tho litoratui’e and antiquities of 
Spain, Richard Ford j and Mr. Burgon, one of the most accurate numis¬ 
matists of bis time. With deep regret has the announcement been 
received, on the very eve of this ■ meeting, of the sudden removal of one 
who had never failed to take part on these occasions with friendly and 
cheering cordiality, the talented Recorder of Clitheroe, Mr. Addison. 
There remains, however, one to be enrolled in this list of losses sustained 
by tho Society since their last anniversary,—one whose memory will long 
be cherished in the sad remembrance and affectionate regard of many sor¬ 
rowing friends. Among the foremost promoters of tho purposes of tho 
Institute, from a veij early period of its establishment, none had proved 
more earnest and efficient than our lamented friend Mr. Gunner. Tho 
recollections of his hoarty co-operation, of his intelligent ^d indefatigable 
research, and of that genial sympathy whioli so endeared him to his friends, 
arc mingled with the record of the biightest days of our arohmological 
enterprise. 

It were unfitting to close tliis report without adverting to the auspicious 
circumstances by which tho present meeting has been accompanied. On 
no previous occasion had any gathering of a similar character taken place 
in this part of the realm; no kindred institutions had here been established; 
scarcely had local collections of any importance been formed in a district 
replete with valuable vestiges of every age. The cordial interest, however, 
which has rewarded tho endeavours of tho antiquary to throw some fresh 
light upon bygone times in this land of stirring memories, gives an earnest 
that some weU-directed and intelligent effort may hero be hopefully anti¬ 
cipated, to promote in Cumberland the study and the preservation of all 
historical memorials and remains of antiquity. 

The following list of members of the Central Committee retiring in 
annual course, and that of tho members of tho Society nominated to fill the 
vacancies, was then proposed to the Meeting, and adopted unanimously. 

Members retiring from the Committee:—The Earl of Ilchester, Fice- 
President ; C. Desborough Bedford, Esq.; Sir John Boileau, Bart. ; 
Cliaries R. Cockerell, Esq. ; Joseph Hunter, Esq. ; Ambrose Poynter, 
Esq.; Evelyn Philip Shirley, Esq., M.P. The following members being 
elect^ to fill the vacancies :—Sir John Boileau, Bart., F.R.S., V.P,S.A., 
Vice-Praident; Humphrey William Freeland, Esq., M.P. ; Charles 
Sprongcl Greaves, Esq., Q.C.; Alexander Nesbitt, Esq.; James E. Nightin¬ 
gale, Esq.; the Rev. John Lane Oldham, and Edmund Waterton, Esq., 
F.S.A. Also, as auditors for the year 1S59, F. L. Barnwell, Esq., and 
Talbot Bury, Esq., F.I.B.A. 

The President then brought under consideration the selection of the place 
of meeting for the ensuing year. Several invitations had from time to 
time been recrived from localities which present to the archaeologist 
attractions of remarkable and varied interest. It had appeai-ed desirable, 
however, that the Society should, if possible, extend the range of their 
operations to some fresh field of research in the central parts of England. 
Renewed assurances of friendly co-operation had been made from Bury 
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St. Edmunds, from Peterborough, from Cirencester, and from Glouoestor. 
A communication of a highlj gratifying character had very recently b^n 
i-eceived from the Mayor of the last named city, expressing the kind feeling 
of the municipal authorities, witli the desire that the Institute might 
determine upon Gloucester as their place of meeting. To this iuTitation 
had been added tlie encouraging intimation tbat the proceedings of the 
Society would be favoured with the cordial co-operation and patronage 
of tho Lord Lieutenant, the Earl of Ducic, and of inftuential persons in 
the county of Gloucester, No less favom-able assurancos had been received 
also from Cirencester, a locality presenting unusual objects of atteaction, 
especially tho Museum established through tho liberality of tho Earl 
Bathurst, the remarkable Roman vestiges, the tessellated flooi-s, unequalled 
by any discovered in this country, and various other remarkable remains 
of antiquity. At Corinium, which might so agreeably be visited m com¬ 
bination with a meeting at Gloucester, tho Institute would find a friendly 
and cfSioient efeerona in Professor Buckman, through whoso vigUanoe and 
good taste the preservation of many valuable remains had there been 

CDSurcd* • 

After some discussion it was unanimously determined that the meeting 

for tho following year should bo held at Gloucester. ^ 

Those matters of business having thus been satisfacterily brought to a 
conclusion, a numerous assembly congregated in the Town Ilall, Lord 
Talbot do Malabido presiding, and several communications were received, 
for which time had not sufficed in the regular course of the Sectional 

Meetings. . . vr *! 

Mr. Hekut Tcrker, member of tbo Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle- 

upon-Tyiio, delivered “ Some Observations upon certain Stations on the 

Roman Wall,” . .... • i 

Mr. AnoosTUS Frasks, Director of the Society of Antiquaries, road a 
Memoir “ On an ancient casket, formed of bono of the whale, sculptured 
with subjects in low relief, and bearing inscriptions in Anrfo-S won 

“ Some Observations on tho popular traditions regarding Wim^ lell, 
especially in their analogy with incidente in the history of William or 
Cloudeslcy, and his hold adventures at Carlisle,” wore communicated by 
Professor Von Wyss, President of tho Historical Society of SwtUerland. 

Capt. James, R.R., then commenced an interesting lecture on his explor¬ 
ations in Armenia, in course of on expedition in which he hod been officially 
engaged, and especially in regard to the site and vestiges of the 
city of Arni, and the antiquities which he hod there noticed. He exhibited 
a map of that locality, never previously surveyed, with numerous drawings 
and illustrations of aichitectore, manners, and costume, &c., invanons parts 

Lord Tauiot de Malahide, the hour fixed for his dopa^ro by express 
train having nearly arrived, signified regret that a pressing engagemcn 
precluded the possibility of his remaining until the close of Capt. James s 
discoui-se. Ho could not refrain however from expressmg his gratification, 
and the sense of the great mterestof tho subject which the gallant Lapiam 
had brought before them. Whilst tendermg the thanks of the mating te 
the lecturer, Lord Talbot observed that ho had given a fresh proof of tho 
importance of tho surveys made from time to time undw authority ot 
government; it must bo a cause of regret that greater publicity was not 
given to tho resnlts, for those surveys might, through the agency ot sue 
voi, ivi. ^ * 
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intelligent and energetic oboervers os Capt. James, become auxiliary in au 
eminent degree to arcbseological and etiological researches. The noble 
President expressed also his regret not to have the occasion of more 
deliberately expressing, both for himself and on behalf of the Institute, 
the grateful sense of the friendly Welcome and cordial attention with which 
the meeting in Carlisle had been favoured ; of the value also of numerous 
conununieations made by several local archssologists, and of the liberality 
evinced in contributions to the Museum. In bidding farewell to his friends 
at Carlisle, at the close of one of the most agreeable and instructive of the 
meetings over which he had had the gratification to preside. Lord Talbot 
announced that in the ensuing year the Society would visit Gloncester ; he 
hoped to have the satisfaction of meeting again on that occasion mauy of 
those whose kind encouragement and interest in the proceedings now 
claimed his hearty acknowledgment. 

Mr. Hodosok Hindg having then, at Lord Talbot’s request, taken the 
Chair, Capt. James continued his lecture. At the conclusion of his 
interesting statements, the cliairmon observed that the agreeable duty 
devolved upon him, in the absence of the Pi-esident, to propose a vote of 
thanks to those through whose sanction or personal participation the 
meeting had proved so successful. After suitable acknowledgments to tho 
Sari of Lonsdale, to the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, to Lord Muncaster, 
High Sheriff of the county, and more especially to tho Earl of Carlisle, in 
whose unavoidable absence the hospitalities of Naworth had been most 
courteously presided over by his kinsmen, whose honoured names arc 
associated with two remarkable localities in the county, Greystoke and 
Corby ; to Mr. Howard also, of the place last named, where the Institute 
had found so graceful a welcome, and to Mr. Brougham, whose kindness 
and hospitality as representative of his noble brother would long be borne 
in pleasant remembrance. To the Mayor and munioipal authorities of 
Carlisle, the Institute were greatly indebted. Tho Mayor had in the most 
friendly manner exerted his influence, and devoted himself with unwearying 
assiduity to effect whatever might conduce to tho gratification of the 
meedng. He had proved himself an accomplished votary of several objects 
of enquiry associated with the purposes of the Institute, and none were 
more capable of appreciating the advantages of such meetings os a mesms 
of instruction or cultivation of public taste. To the Dean also, to tho 
Archdoacon of Carlisle, smd the Rev. Canon Harcourt, the warm thanks of 
the Society were duo. Among many others whose assistance had proved 
of essential value as contributors of memoirs, Mr. Newton had a claim to 
be held in special romembrance j and he (Mr. H. Hinde) must also make 
honourable mention of Mr. Nnnsoii, the Town Clerk, Mr. Coulthard, the 
Rev. C. H. Uoi-tsborne, Mr. Purday, Mr. Parker, the Rev. J. Maughan, 
tlie Rev. J. Simpson, Vicar of Shap, with other able fellow labourers in 
the field, who had kindly come forward to illustrate local history or ancient 
vestiges. The Temporary Museum had attracted unusual attention, and, 
as he believed, an unusual measure of liberality hod been shown in 
entrusting valuable relics of antiquity or art for exhibition. The muni¬ 
ments of the Corporation had been freely opened ; the treasures of Corby 
Castlo wore most generously placed at the disposal of the Society ; Sir 
James Graham had permitted his stores of Roman vestiges preseiwed at 
Nctherby to be brought forth ; valuable objects had been kindly contributed 
from Greystoke Castle, from Brougham Hall, and also by Mr. Frecheville 
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DyVea, Mr. Curwen, Mr. Ponsonby Johnson, Col. Maclean, Mr. G. H. Head, 
Mr. G. Moore, and numeroua other local collectors whose obliging readiness 
had scarcely Wu equalled on any previous occasion. Lastly, cordial thanks 
wore duo to the Local Committee, and to their obliging and efficient 
Secretary, Mr. Joseph Bendlc, jun. 

The TOto of cordial thanks having been passed by acclamation, after a 
few words of acknowledgment and of friendly farewell from the Mayor, the 
meeting was brought to its termination. 

The Central Committee desire to acknowledge the following donations 
in aid of the expenses, and general purposes of the Institute.—The Lord 
Bishop of Carlisle, 101. lOs.; the Mayor of Carlisle, 51; Lord Muncaster, 
High Sheriff, 101. ; the Dean of Carlisle, 31.; the Archdeacon of Carlisle, 
31.: the Bight Hon. Sir James Graham, BarU, 51. 5s. ; Sh G^rgo 
Mnsgrave, Bart., 51. ; Sir Wilfred Lawson, Bart., 51.; Sir John Boiloau, 
Bart., 51. ; tho Worshipful C. J. Burton, Chancellor, 11. Is.; Dr. Barnes, 
11. Is. : J. L. Bonnell, Esq., 11. Is. ; W. Corrick, Esq., 11. Is.; James 
Coulthord, Esq., 11. Is.; W. Crackanthorpe, Esq., 51. j W. J. Crowder, 
Esq., 11. Is. ; Joseph Dacre, Esq., 31.; A. Davidson, Esq., 11. Is.; Joseph 
Di^enson, Esq., 11. Is. ; W. Dobinson, Esq., 51. ; H. Dobinson, Esq., 
11. Is. ; Freche^lle L. B. Dykes, Esq., 51. ; Admiral Elliot, 11. Is.; Ecv. 
W. Graliam, 21.; Dr. Guest, 51.; tho Rev. W. M. Guuson, 51.; tho Rev. 
J. Vernon Harcomt, 51. ; Henry Howard, Esq., 51. ; Philip Howard, 
Esq., 51.; Thomaa Hughes, Esq., 11. Is.: Isaac James, Esq., 11. Is.; 
Edward Jobbing, Esq., 11. Is.; the Rev. J. E. Livingston, 11. Is.; D. 
Me Alpin, Esq.,11. Is.; Col. Maclean, 31. ; the Rev. D. Maughan, 11. Is. ; 
Joseph Mayer, Esq., 21. 2s. ; G. 0. Mounsey, Esq., 51.; George Moousey, 
Esq., 11. Is.; John Kansou, Esq., Town Clerk, 11, Is.; Hubert Rawson, 
Esq., 11. Is. ; J. Pocklington Sonhouse, Esq.. 51. 


artbatologftal Inttlllgma. 

Qloucesteb having been selected as the place of the Institute s Annual 
Meeting, in 1860, under tho patronage of the Earl of Ducie tho Lord- 
Lieutenant, and of tlie Lord Bishop of the diocese, any work which illustrates 
tho history of tho county in olden times has an increased cMm upon our 
attention. Wo announce with pleasure tho recent publication by ffie Rev. 
Samuel Lysons, a name so honoured in tho annals of arcbssolo^col lite¬ 
rature, of a dissertation entitled—" The Romans in Gloncesterslme, and 
the results of their residence in tho county considered in an Histoncal, 
Social and Religious point of view.” It may be obtained in Loudon from 
Messrs. Hamilton, Adams, and Co., Paternoster Row. A map is given, 
showing sites of ]^man remains in and near Gloucester, and this memoir 
will be highly serviceable to our members who may desire to trace the 

vestiges of tho ancient Olevum. . „ , r ,, 

A concise Account of the Antiquities. Topography, and Geolo^ of tlio 
lalo of Wight, by Mr. Ernest Wilkins and Mi-. John Brion, will shortly 
bo published (by subscription). It will contain a coloured repreaentatioii 
of the mosaic floor lately discovered at Carisbrooke, with a plan of the 
Roman remains at that place, of which an account was given by the Rev. 
E. Venables at the Coihsle meeting of the Institute. Subscribers sboulu 
address Mr. Brion, Newport, Isle of Wight. 

Mr. B. B. Woodward has completed the first four numbers of his promised 
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History of Hampshire, a prospectus of which may be obtained on applica¬ 
tion to the author, 20, Eaton Villas, Haverstock Hill. The proposed 
Archteological Maps, to which we formerly inyited attention (seo p. 305, in 
this volume) will be prepared on a larger scale than was at that time 
contemplated, amd many additional details will thus be comprised in Mr. 
Woodward’s arduous undertaking. 

Mr. Coamo Innee, Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh, 
whose works on Scottish Antiquities, and more especially his “ Origines 
Paroehiales Seotiee,” edited for the Bannatyne Club, are held in high esti¬ 
mation, has completed his promised “ Scotland in the Middle Ages."’ Tho 
volume oontaios mops illustrative of the civil and ecclesiastical divisions of 
North Britain in the tenth and thirteenth centuries. London : IXomilton, 
Adams, dr Co. 

Two important works on tho history of textile fabrics in ancient 

times, are in course of pub¬ 
lication on the continent, to which 
the attention of our readers may 
bo invited. One of these is a 
“ Dictionnaire Qoneral des Tissus 
anciens et modernes,” by M. 
Bezon, produced at Lyons, and 
to form when completed eight 
vols. 8vo. with on atlaa of plates. 
The other is a work of consider¬ 
able interest and richly illus¬ 
trated, relating to ecclesiastical 
vestments, tissues, and embroider¬ 
ies, &c., used in mediicTal times 
for sacred purposes. Tt is pub¬ 
lished at Bonn; the drst volumo 
1ms appeared, and may bo obtained 
from Mr. Russell Smith, Soho 
Square. It is thus entitled— 
“ Geschiohte dor Liturgischen 
Gewander des Mittelaltcrs, von 
Dr. Fr. Bock; ” 8to. 1859. 

Mr. W. H. Weale proposes to 
publish (by subscription) a series of 
the most remarkable Monumental 
Brasses and Slabs in Denmark, 
Sweden, Finland, Germany, 
Belgium, Prance, and Switzer¬ 
land. The work will form ten folio Parts, ranging with Messrs. Waller’s 
admirable English Monumental Brasses. Subscribers’ names are received 
by tho author, 15, Denmark Grove, Barashury, London. By Mr. Weale’s 
kindness wo here submit to. our readers a reduced representation of a curious 
FlcmUU brass, of very diminutive proportions, of which a rubbing was 
ozhibitod by Mr. Waller at one of our Meetings. Tho peculiar chai-acter 
of ornament and design, by which the brasses of Flemish execution in 
England are moikod, may be discerned in this interesting Uttle memorial, 
whioh bears tho date 1415. 
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Akbbb, bead! found in burrotrs in 
Soineraot, 148. 

Amphith«nti'e, nt Cbartarliouae, Somsnstj 
1S3. 

AlfOj:.>Si.iOK PiBioD:—Krohitcotural por¬ 
tions at Bolney Church, Sussex, 84: 
msauiscripts and lUominstions at 
Cuponhagen, 144; at Ulracbt, 245; 
coins and ornaments found at Goldi- 
borouf^, Yorkshire, 187. 

Anthony, Dr., memoir by Mr. Calvert 
communicated by, 6. 

ABoRiieornM : — notices of supposed 
Anglo-Saxon portions in Bolney 
ohuroh, Sussex, 84; example of 
Domestic, in Sussex, 98; uotioee of 
Rooskilde Cathedral, 134,137; Liana- 
bor church, Merionethshire, 204 ; 
Lund Cathedral, in Sweden, 236 ; 
buildinga at Utrecht, 248; fortified 
churches in Cumberland, 818; Bui-gU- 
on-the€onde, 819; Kewton-Arlosh, 
321; Great Salkeld, 322. 

.fVrmlet, of bronxe found in the Danes' 
Graves, Yorkshire, 83; of bronze 
found in France, 179; of gold found 
at Kertch, 181, 854 ; of bronze found 
near Plunton Castle, Scotland, 184 ; 
of gold in form of a tore found near 
Elgin, 209. 

Ahmoub sjsd Antra:—illustrations of, on 
aapulchrml slabs in Belgium, 174,195; 
tilting helmet and rapier in Mr. Bern- 
hard Smith's collection, 162; painted 
glass at Konigsfeldsn in Switzerland, 
840; flint-lock hirding piece, sup¬ 
ped to have belonged to Prince 
Charles, SS5; miserioorde found at 
Deddington, 856. 

Arrovr-heada, of flint and hronze, found 
in Somerset, 151. 

Auditors, their report, 214. 

Austen, Eev. J. H., notlosa of Kimm eridge 
ooM by, 299. 

Barlow, Miss, privy seal with antique in¬ 
taglio exhibit^ 357. 

Both, Bomon inseription found at, 65. 


Beads, of gloss, found in Hampshire, 89; 
in tumuli in Somerset, 149; in the 
Soilly Isles, 356. 

Beck, Rev. X, exhibits stomped leather 
bangings, 91; letter padlock, ancient 
keys, glass bottle, ik. ; jeweled morse 
from Hereford Cathedral, 1S2 ; stone 
oelta from Ireland, 124; gold tore- 
ring firom Hayling Island, 194; speci¬ 
mens of iron-work, 356. 

Bells, of Scotch and Irish Saints highly 
venerated, 42; of St. FilUn, 52; of 
St. Govan in Pembrokeshire, 861. 

Berlin, notioes of Mnseums and works of 
art at, 238, 241. 

Bingham, Bev. 0. W., oommunieates 
notioes of Roman remaics found at 
Dorchester, 82,188; of a gold brooch 
fotmd at Sydiiog, 181; inventory of 
ellecta of Robert Bingham, 211. 

Boat, ancient found iu me Rirsr Aruu, 
97. 

Bolney, Sussex, notioes of the church at, 
94. 

Bosbury, Harefordsbire, sspulefaral slabs 
at, 84; remarkable tombs of the aix- 
teentb century there, 88. 

Brackstone, Mr., exhibits a dish of English 
Delft-ware, 91; a portion of one of 
the Coway stakes, 202; a tslismanio 
stone from Ireland, 208; a celt found 
on Haldon, near Exeter, 211; a metal 
vase, 212. 

BoASSts, SxrDLOHBSLin WHtsbiM, pro- 
oeed pubUeation of, by Mr. Kite, 91, 
07: palimpsest at Eobingbam, 104 
brass at Ringsted in Denmark, 188; 
in Belgium, 174, 195, 210; at Adder- 
bury, Oxfordshire, 182; proposed 

S ubUeetion on examples Denmark, 
e., by Mr. 'Wealo, 894. 

Braybrooke, the Lord, exhibits a brass 
key found in Essex, 202; notioes of 
h^ excavations at Chesterford. 297 
exhibits a Samian bowl, 302 Roman 
and other rings, 858. 

British Museum, see Museum. 

Bronze, ancient fahcicotion of, 15; ingot 
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ftrom livonm in tlio BrltUli Ma*eum, 
8$ i atatnettes and other relict fonud 
at Wroxeter, Sh; anulut found iu 
Torkiiliire, 83; canaule or armpnnie 
found in NorUinmberland.St; arrow¬ 
head in a tumulus in Sonieriet, 161; 
TariouB relics found iu Norfolk aud 
Suffolk, 180. 

Brooch, of gold, found at Sydling, Dorset, 
181; near ICimboltou, in pueseasiuu 
of the Duke of Manclieeier, ib. 

Bruce, Ber. Dr. J. Cl, exliibitsa brunn cap- 
sale or arm purse found at Birdut- 
wmld, 84. 

BnUioger, aiWer cup giren to him by 
Queen Kiisabelh, 164. 

Burgee, Mr,, hia notacea of mural paint- 
inn at Cliarlwond, Surrey, 60; ox- 
hmits Italian hangings of lesxher, 
178; mediieval iron-work, 183. 

Burgb-on-the-Sands, Cumberland, notice 
of the fortiSod cliurch at, 310. 

Bumingbam, Bot. T„ eomrounicates dis- 
covrry of mural paintings at Chiml- 
wood, Surrey, 80; Roman moatic aud 
remains at CrondoU, Hants, 398. 

Caltisps, found in a castlo in Switzerland, 
312. 

Calvert, Mr., his memoir on a tamulua in 
the Troad, 1. 

Cambridge, proposed formation of an 
Historical Society at, 306. 

Camp, on lbs Wrekiii, Sbropablre, 66. 

Campion, Mr., portrait of Edward Honing, 
exhibited by, 311. 

Cardinals' Rings, notice of by Mr. Water- 
ton, 280. 

Carlisle, annual meeting of tbc Institute 
held there, 208, 884; memoir on the 
Parliaments held there, 326; archi- 
teoturai notices of the Castle, 831; 
of the Cathedra], 872. 

eWrrington, Mr., hia notioaa of papular 
euatoms in Moumoathahirs, 88. 

Caasiteridea, tin obtained fi-om the, 10. 

CatoD, Bar. E E, exhibits a carving in 
graphite from Melbourne, 213. 

Celts, remarks on their manufacture, 16 ; 
of flint, in Rer. Oroville J. Cheator’s 
ooIlsotioD, 180; of stone found iu 
Ireland, 194; found on Holdoo, near 
Rzeter, 211. 

Censer, of brass, found at Corwen, 206. 

Cbarlwood, Surrey, mural pointings found 
at, 80. 

CaBBHiitcpig of lead at Eaton Hall, 
37; pigs described by Camden as 
found ntar Runcorn, 28; pig found in 
Chester, 31 ; wooden bowls from 
Del am ere House, 304. 

Chester, Rev .OreviUe J., exhibits antiqui¬ 
ties fonnd in Suffolk, &o., ISO. 

Chessmen, of silver, exhibited by Mr. 


Tite, 90; of ivory at Copenhagen, 
143. 

Clayton, Mr. W., oommunicatos tlio dis¬ 
covery of Roman nrua at Dover, 297. 

Cllbborn, Mr., communicatee an intaglio 
found in Ireland, 203. 

Cluny, Musde de, at Paris, gold crowns of 
&e Gothic race there, 263. 

Codr-ington, Rev. E bis acoonnt of 
Koeskllde Cathedral, 135. 

CoiKB;—Honmn, found near Coleraine, 4 0; 
found at Wroxeter, 60, 271; coin¬ 
moulds found thei-e, 62, 273; aur-eua 
of Tiberius found thoro, 69; called 
DlnJeia tboro, t6.; found at Cbarter- 
houso, Somerset, 183; of Tr^an, 
found at Siiverj’s Weir, noar Staines, 
170; Cuflo and Saxon, found at 
Qoldaborougb, Yorksliire, 197; Koman 
found near Itathfu r i ili i un , Ireland, 
204. 

Copenhagen, the crosier of tho Biabopa of 
Uoeskllde prvearved there, 187; 
notioea uf Art Cullcctiona there, ISO; 
of historical and an tiquarian Museums, 
140; tliecrossof theMncosaGonhilde, 
ib. ; carvings in ivory, MSS., dta, there, 
146; portion of the Brebon Laws in 
• a MS. there, 260; Irish Poetry there, 
261. 

Copper, rarely if ever fonnd pure with 
early remains, 16; oolt of, found in 
Norihumberland, t&. sole. 

Cornthwaite, Rev. T., exhibits a document 
regarding lands in Cumberland, 862. 

ComtwaLLblock of tin found near 
Penzance, 88 ; block of tin in tiro 
OVuro Mnseuin, 30; proiwsed puhll- 
oatiuD of tho Dumovday of, 216. 

Cory, Mr. J. A., his account of fortified 
diurcbes iu Cumberland, 818.. 

Costume, military, examples of ailettea, 
176; curious figure at Eonigsfeldcn, 
839; eboes of tbs Princess Eildegard, 
36E 

Coway Stakes, Middlesex, notices of, 203. 

Crania, remarkable, found at Wroxeter, 
273. 

Cremation, remarks on burial by, 154. 

Crombill, Hants, Roman mosaic at, 298. 

Crosier, of St. Fillan, 41; of St. Moloe, 
46,49; various types of in Ireland, 
60; of Ihe bishops of Roeskilde, 137; 
in the Copenhagen Mnaeum, 143. 

Cross patee, attributed to the Templars, 
86. 87. 

Croes, of Qunhilds at CopenhogeD, 140; 
of brass, found at Llanaber, Merio¬ 
nethshire, 204. 

Crosa-vhib, aepulchral, at Bosbury, Here- 
furdsbiro, 84; at Laon, 85, 304; at 
Great Salkeld, Cumberland, 323. 

CuusBliLAXD:—Memoir on the Early 
History of, by Mr. Hodgson Hinde, 
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217; account of fortified cliurchea by 
Kr. Cory, 818; nieuioir ou tUe Parlia- 
meute of CarlUle, 826; noCicea of 
Cdrliale Castle, 834; documeot re¬ 
garding lauds Doar Wilton, 362; 
uoticBB of Oai'lisle CathedraJ, 872; 
Proceedings at tbe Annual Meeting 
of tbo InsUtute at Carlisle, 864, 


Homan fibula found at Lincoln, 209 ; 
aperitneus at Bruusnick, 242. 
iiissHXbissa key found at Uempitsad, 
202; Samian bowl found at Cbeater- 
ford, 802; Roman and otiior rings 
fouud tliere, SAB. 

Ewen, of pottery in forms of animals, 108. 


Dax, in France, its Roman Walls tlireat- Farrer, Mr., exhibits a py*. itnry CMltet 
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eued with destruction, 188. 

Deane, Rev. J. B., exhibits drawings of an 
effigy in Devon, 182. 

DlBBysunil:—Ancient load works at 
Wirksworth, &c., 20; pig of lead fouud 
at Matlock, 25; at Crouiford, 31 ; at 
Caslleton, 86; nninsoribed, found 
near Wirksworth and Dariey, 87. 


and a Venetian uiiiror, 90; mediaeval 
iron work, 304. 

Faulkner, Mr. C., his notices of a sepul¬ 
chral broaa at Addorbui-y, 182; of an 
effigy and mural painting at Ded- 
dliiuton, it .; axhibita the seal of John 
Blsket, 183; a misericords found at 
Deddington, 356. 


DEVOHsaiBB:—Sepulchial effigy of a lady Ffarington, Misa, exhibits gold and silver 


at Harwood, '182; atono'celt found risgs, found in Lancashire and elto- 
on Haldon, 211. where, 882. 

Diptych of ivory, oonsnlar, at Berlin, 240. Fibula, enameled, found at Lincoln, 209. 
DocutiawTB :—regarding the relics of St. Fillan, St., his croaier now in Canada, 41; 
Fillan, 50,61; proceedings regarding veneration towards his rehes, 48, 61; 
Sorcory In Yorkshire, 71; will of his bell, 52- 

John Froraond, 166; letter of Wil- Flint, srrow-head found in Someraet, 161 ; 
liam of Wykeham appointiug Fi-o- flakes or knives found in Franco pre- 
mond hia bailiff, 166; relating to seuted by Mra. Kerr, 179. 
lauds near Wigton, 362; ordinances Frampton, Dorset, Roman mosaic there, 
of tbe Olid Merchant at Southampton, 186. 

2B3.843 ; tariff of Tolls at Salisbury, France, antiquities found in, presented to 
3 jl 8 tho Institute by Mrs. Kerr, 179; 

Dondain'e, or bolt-head, exhibited, 212. threatened dsalruction of the Rom^ 

Dorchester. Roman remains found at the walls of Dax. 186; sepulohrtu slobs 
Csatle, 82 183. at Leon, 85,804 ; geld Oothio Crowns 

DoBSttlsniBB: — Mosaic fouud at Dor- at the H5lel de Ciuny, 251 

cheater Castle, 82,183 ; gold brooch Franks, Mr., exhibits a gold brooch be¬ 


at Sydling, 181 ; mosaic' si Framp- longing to tbe Duke of Manchester, 

ton, 186: interment, pottery, Ac., at 181; bis amount of a gold armlet 

Wvke 201: proposed new edition fouud near Kertcii, 181, 354 ; exnibita 

of Hiltchins’ County History, 216; a salvor-of VeueUim glam, IBS; a 

noUoes of relies of Kimmoridge c«U, watch made by Edward Bysae, t5.; 

bis account of one of tbe Coway 

Dover, Roman uraa found there, 297. stakes in thoBritish Museum, 208 

Duiseldort notice of Art CoUcctiona there. Freeman, Mr., ivimaAs on Llanuber 
244 eliurcu hy, 204. 

* Fromond, John, hia will^ ICO; letter of 

Enale stone, exhibited by Mr. Brackstone, William of Wykoham appointing him 
20^ his tv* 

Effinv, sepulchral, of a lady at Harwood, . . . o .i, . i- 

Dovou. 182; incised tomb of a bishop Qild merchant at ^ulhampton, ordi- 
nt Lund, in Sweden, 238; tombs of nances of. 288, 848. 

Otho and Ediths at Magdeburg, 242; aiass. used m ^mau tunes for windows, 
of Henry the Lion, and hlatilda, sister found Wroieter, 2o9. 

of Richard Coeur do Lion, it. ; of Glass, vesMli of, found m tombs m the 
Thomas de Culdeback, at Great Sal- TVoad by Mr. Calvert, 2; m a Roman 
kuld S’t note. tomb near Chichester, 101; fragment 

Eliiabelh, Queen,presents a silver cup to w ' 

Rollinrar 164 Roman, found at Unooln, 208. 

Ehaveu -^ihibited by Mr. W'ebb, 90; Glass, beads of, found in Hampshire, 89; 
r^^orial roundsTs ol silver cu;, at is a Ww in &msrset, 149; 

Zurich 164; by Penioaud, in Mr. and bugles found m tho SoOly Isles, 

Sd\"yT“jo”JoVcr5“; OlasJ^medimval, Venetian salver, 195; 
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.■w win ^irlar . bottlej Axhibitod by tbs 
Jiaic. Back, 91. 

OBu^pauited, at K9aigafeldeo,in Switaer- 
Uad, 810; hamldio, witb a collar of 
as., in a chnreh near Thun, 859. 
CHouoeatar, propoiad meeting of tbe In- 
atitute there, 891, 393. ' 

Godfrey,Sir ^mondbary,medaU relating 
to hie nrarier, 91,176 > portraita of 
him, 178. 

Gold, found -in South Wales in Eoman 
tlme^ 171, .tore armleta of, found 
'-, 'imtr Elgin. 809; 'afmlet found at 
t > 854 f ■ ^^enannular tore-ring, 

j fond'u Hajiing laladd, 191; other 
hxhfolflMia Eaew, belaud, fte.,368. 
^{etdahonougb, Torluhin, Saxon aud Cufio 
coins found there, 197. 

Gotha, crovn of ReaoeeTintbus, king of 
the, found with other crowns near 
Toledo, 253. 

Graphite, carved human head of, found at 
Hrilwuroe, 218. 

Grey, Lady Jane, seal attributed to her, 
198. 

Guest, Dr., his Memoir on the Bonnda- 
ries between the Welsh and English 
races in Someraet, lOS. 

OoBDer, Eev. W., communicates the Will 
of J(dm Fromond, 168. 

HaltrsHraspig of lead found near 
.StO€khridg^ 26; glass bead found 
■ near Twyford, 89; gold toro-ring 
rir; .fouadin^yiinglslaad, 194; moealo 
. - ' .paremefptatCroadall, 29$; ring found 
, , sit Satan; 868; Ohinty Hiatoly, by 
'-tjilt 893. 

ilnabilrgh, MSS.in the library there, 182. 
Hlnai Tepeb, in the Troad, account of a 
tumulaa there by lii-. Oalvert, 1. 
Hanover, Art Colloetions, Ac., there, 218. 
Hartahorne, Kev. C. H., his Memoir on the 
Parliaments held at Oarliale, 826; 
hia sooount of Carlisle Castle, 381. 
Hawkins, Mr., exhibits medals of Sir 
Edmondbujy Godfrey, 176; his re¬ 
marks on Treasure Trove, 197; on 
Cufio end Aogio-Saxou coins found 
with Saxon n-lics, 198. 

Hawkins, Mr. Rohde, exhibits tbs clutpter- 
eoal of'Udina, 91; a caakot of damas- 
scened work, 182. 

Head, Sir Edmund, Bart., oommunlcatea 
photograpba of tha Croaier of St. 
FUlan now in Canada, 11. 

Heraldry, observations on tlie arms of the 
Earls of Eu, 96; propoeed publica¬ 
tion of a roll of arms at Zarieh, 101, 
212 ; eacatcheoua of anna of Biabop 
Horn and Bishop Jewel on plate at 
Ztlriob, 108. 

HkBxroBDSHiss:—sepulohml slaha and 
, combs at Boibury, 81; Joweled or¬ 


nament found in Hereford Cathedral, 
182. 

Hewitt, Mr., his remarks on dondaines or 
bolt-beads, 212; on a remarkable 
flLat-Iock birding-piece, 355. 

Hinds, Mr. J. Hodgson, his Memoir on the 
Early History of Cumberland, 217 ; 
' takes part in the Annual Meeting at 
Carlisle, 369, 392. 

Honing family, portraits of the, 211. 

Horn, Biabop, presents a silver cup now 
presarvM at ZUrioh, 163. 

Homer, Eev. Q. H., exhibits a glass paste 
representing St, Demetrius, 90. 

Horner, Dr., librarian at Zhrioh, 166. 

Hospitalers, seals of the, 857. 

Howlett, Mr., exhibits plintogroplis of 
views and buildings in China, 301. 

HtwnnoDOKBnin*gold brooch found 
near Kimbolton, 181. 

Hnt-elrclss, In Somerset, ancient dwellings 
described by Mr. W. Long, 157. 

lanes, Mr. CL, bis notices of St. Oovsn's 
cave and relics, 198, 861. 

Inscriptions, Eomau, found at Wroxeter, 
62, 66, 277; found at Bath, 65; pro¬ 
posed publication on those found 
near the Romau Wall, 871, 387. 

InSLairoeilver ingots aud Roman coins 
found near Coleraine, 10; reliquary 
of Irish oharaoter at Copeulmgeu, 
118; stone celts found in Ireland, 
191; taiismanlc or eagle stone ex- 
. hlbited by Mr. Braokatone, 203; en¬ 
graved gem found near Hathfomham, 
203 ; Boman coins found there, t5.; 
Irish MS. of part of the Bi-ehou 
laws, snd of Irish poetry at Copen- 
hngen, 260. 

Iron, singular pigs or blocks of, found in 
Switzerland, 200. 

Ivory Carringe; hunting.bom,i1ngger-hlIt, 
Ac., exhibited by Mr. Webb, 90; 
pyx, casket and mirror-oase exhibited 
by Mr. Farrer, t6.; at Hamburgh, 
188; cross of the IVincess Gunhilde 
at Oopsnhagen, 110; chstsmen and 
other ohjeots there, 113; pin found 
in a tomulus in Someraet, 168; carved 
objecta at Berlin, 239; consular dip- 
tymi there, 210 ; at Brunswick, 212 ; 
at Hanover, 213; at Xanten, 211; 
at Arnheim and the Hague, t6.; 
mirror-case and buntiug-hojm, 356. 

Johnson, Dr., his reports on Ezoavations 
at Wroxotar, 171,211, 302. 

Jones, Mr., of Clytlia, enameled casket 
exhibited by, 207. 

Keller, Dr., his aooount of silver cups at 
Zurich, 156; of iron pigs or blocks 
found in SvritxerUnd, 2U0; of painted 
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gitiaa at Ki^nigafelden, 839 ; of (boat 
of the prioceaa HUdegard at ZUrich, 
848. 

Kzm:—Traiuactiaiia of the ArclitBologioal 
Soeiety of, 216 ; Bomao uroa found 
at Dotot, 297- 

EeTTfUn. Alexander, preeenta antiquitiea 
to Uie Institute, 179. 

Eertch, gold armlet found there, 18l, 
8 SA 

Eimmeridge ooal, notices of, 299; vessels, 
Ac. of, 302. 

Kite^ lir., exhibits speciment of bU pro- 
oasd publication on the Sepulobral 
rasees of Wiltshire, 91, 207. 

Kiinigafelden, SmUerland, painted glass 
there, 839. 

lAing, Xr. D., exhibits a porti'ait of Roger 
Honing, 211. 

LancasBiRi:—Roman ring fouqd near 
Leyland, 362; gold ring found in 
Cuerdale, i&. 

Lascellee, Hon. and Rev. J., exhibits Cu&o 
Anglo-Saxon coins and omamenta 
found at Qoldsboroi^, 197. 

Lawranco, Mr., bis investigation of Roman 
remains at Doroheeter, 82, 188. 

Latrrie, Mr., exhibits tbs guard of a 
weapon found in Norfoll^ 808. 

. Le Eenx, Hr., exhibits oo^es of initial 
Ictteis from a MS. at t^orence, 207. 

Lead, ancient workings for, iu Spain, 
Qaul, and Britain, 16 ; Roman pigs 
of, found iu Sbropahire, Ac., 17; 
worked in Cerbyabiro in Saxon times, 
20; list of inscribed Roman pigs 
found in England aud Scotland, 22— 
tO; cake of, found in the Thamea, 
38; nigs of, found on the continent; 
40; lead mines on the Mendip Hills, 
111; objects of, found at Wroxeter, 
209. 

Leather, stamped hangings of, exhibited 
by Rev. J. Beck, 91; by Mr. Burgca, 
176 ; notices of other examples, u. 

Long, Mr. W,, his remarks on Entrench¬ 
ments aud interments on Walton 
Down, Somerset, 157. 

Long, Mr. U. L., exhibits pottery from 
Wagdan Common, Surrey, 179 ; 6wg- 
ments of rich blue Roman glass, and 
of fictile ware, from Laosouno, 179. 

Lund, Sweden, notice of the Cathedral 
there, 236. 

M'Ewen, Dr., exhibits a bronze armlet 
found in Scotland, 194. 

Mail, banded, illustration of its use in 
Switzerland, 340. 

Manchester, the Duke of, exhibits a gold 
brooch, 181. 

Manuscripts; at Copenhagen, 144, 249, 
250, 252; illuminated serrioe book 


from South America, 182 ; MSS. in 
the library at Berlin, 240; at llaaover, 
203; Utreoht, 245; remarks on pro- 
ductionB of the Aaglo-Soxon School, 
247; MS. of Aratus at Leyden, 243. 

I Mary, Queen of Scots, hangings of gilt 
leather belonging to her, 178. 

Mathews, Mr., ecmibita an early adUion 
of the Common Prayer, 91; medals 
of Sir Edmondbuiy Godf^, 

175. : . 

Medals, of Sir Edmondbury Ck>dfray, de- 
. sorlbpd, 176. 

Msmliug, Hahi; remarkable palniing by, 
206. ■ , ■, 

Mendip Hills, Roman pig of lead found 
there, 23; tomnli there, 146. 

Metallurgy, among the Brigantes, 7; 
notioes of pigs of lead found in Great 
Britain, 22^6; of blocks of tin, 88, 
39; workinga in North Walts, 89; 
remu'kable pigs or blocks of Iron 
found in Swltserlaud, 200. 

Minty, Mr., his aooouut of discoveries in 
dredging iu Portsmouth Harbour, 
199. 

Mirror, of steel, Italian, 90; ivory cases 
for mirrors, 356. 

Monmouth, singular custom thsrs regard¬ 
ing baptism, 88. 

Monument^ Bspulchral, in Roeskilde 
Cathedral, 135; of the Danish kings, 
at Ringsted, 138. See Bbabbib, 
Ernor, Ao. 

Morgan, Mr. O., bis remarks on gilt Isather 
hangings, 176; on a quadrant be¬ 
longing to Mr. GreyUle CSreater.lSO; 
on a Sutton's quadrant, 181; ej^ibB* 
a ^pal ring, lA; enamel^ casket 
with bacobanaliaa suMaots, 207; 
Mwtsr veesels made at Kuresoberg, 
212; a pitched wooden temkard, it.; 
eColsaiastlcol ringe, 862. 

^ Mosaic pavements, at Dorchester, 82,188; 
PriimptoD, 186; Croudall, Hants, 
298; Catisbrooke, 888. 

Museum, Britisb, Roman pigs of lead 
there preserved, 24, 26, ^; ingot Of 
bronze from Livonia, 89; pdg of lead 
from Spain, 40; bronze oaiMule or 
arm-purse found at Hoddam, 84; 
gold armlet found at ICertch, 181, 
854; one of the Coway stakes; 203. 

Museums, at Copenhagen, 140; Hanover, 
208; Berlin, 240. 

Narval ivory, 'sculptured tablet of, at 
Copenh^sn, 142. - 

Nesbitt, Mr., his aooount of slabs aud 
monuments in Bosbory church, 84, 
86; of slabs at Leion, 804; exhibits 
danuscened metal work, 861; an. 
ewer with Arabio inscriptions, 8^2. 

Nswton, Mr., proposed publication of his 
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discoverias in Aain Minor, 806; lii» Shrewsbuir.SS; atSuood.SUropdiire, 

diaooursea at the Cotiule meeciaj; 84 ; at Biith,i6.; at Bruton, Somenot, 

on the Haueoleum and hie Tarioue ih.; at Matlock Moor, So ; in Hex* 

reaearchea. S7C, 880. emto Poi'k, Nottingliamsliire, 8«; at 

Nichole, Mr. J. B., exhibits portraits of Oaatlcton, tJ.; in Perthshire, ib. ; in 

the Honing family, 211. Dumbartonshire, 37; at Saham, Nor- 

Niello, medalEons euricUed with, ax- folk, ib. ; in Derbyshire, poaidbly not 

hibited by Mr. Ferrer, 90; Italian Bomau, ii.; at Pliut, 38; pigs found 

rings ornamented with, in Mr. Water- in France and Spain, 40. 

toi?s collection, 816. Pigs of tin, found in Cornwall, 89. 

Nobkolk :—Homan pigs of lead found at Pigs, or masses of iron, found in Switsor- 
SBham,S7; antiquities fromHaedham, land, 40. 

&C., oxhihiled by the Rot. arevills Pigou, Mrs. H. C.,hor account of an inter- 
J. Cheater, 180; guard of a sword or ment found at Wyke, Dorset, 201. 
dagger found at Downham Market, Plate, ipocimens of; silver cujw at Zurich, 
803. 168 ; cup presented by Queen Elisa- 

Northumberland, the Duke of, gold posy beth to LuUiucor, 164 ; Inukord pre- 

ring found at Corbridge, in his col- sontod by Sir Edmuudhnry Godfrey, 

lection, 308, 317; Surveys of Koman , preservod at Sudbury, 178. 
vestiges made bv his direction, 868, Pliny, his statomoncs rogai-ding metals and 
887; promotes the publioation of a me^lurgy, 7. 

“ Corpus Inseriptionum,” 871. Porti-aitsof SirEdmondbnry Godfrey, 178; 

NoiiTHUMBBBi.ajiD;—angular bronze cap- of Qneen Mary I. and Philip of Spain , 

sole or ami-purse found at Birdos- 866. 

wald,S4;goldringfoandatCorbridge, ^Portsmouth, discoveries in dredging there, 
308, 817; Survey of the Eastern j 199. 

Witling Street or Devil’s Causeway,' Posy Bings, Memoir on, by Mr. Waterton, 
868. I 807. 

NMTfSOHASiSHiax:—Roman pig of lead , Pottkbv ;—Sepulchral jars found in the 
found near Mansfield, 86. I'road, 2; Roman, found near Chi¬ 

chester, 101; mediieval ewers in 
OxyoRDaami;—sepulchral brass at Ad- form of animals, 108; cup with knobs 

derbury, 182; effigy and mural paint- on its surfaoo, found in a tumulus iu 

ing as Deddington, ib .; miiericorde Somerset, 149; numerous fragments 
found at Deddington, 866. found on Wogden Common, Surrey, 

179; Roman, found at Doreheeter, 
Paintingi, mnnl, In Charlwood oburcb, 186; Roman and Modircval found in 
89; in Roeskilde Cathedral, 134; iu tbo alU of Portsmouth Harbour, 199 ; 

' Deddington diurcb, 182. curious oop found with an interment 

Palstave, bronsc, at Shrewsbury, 68. at Wyko, Doraot, 201; Roman, found 

Parkhuist, Bishop, silver cup presented ; at Wroxeter, 270; Roman, found at 

by him at Ziiricb, 163. Dovor, 297; Snuiian bowl fonud at 

Parliaments of CariUde, memoir on the, • Chesterford, 802; Italian Majolica 
by the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, 326. painted with poi-troits and mottoes, 

Peterborough Cathedral, pointed glosa for- 316. 

merly there, representing a knight PcBUOATlOKB KOTIOEO:—Sussex Archtco- 
Templar, 88. logical coUeotious, vol. x., 93 ; pi-o- 

Phillips, I'rofesGor, memoir by, on Ancient posed Corniidr Dictionary, hy Rev. R. 

Metallurg}-, 7. Williams, 104; ancient IloU of Arms 

Flgi^ of lead, Roman, found in Britain, 17, at Zurich, ib., 212 ; Roman London, 

19; inventoi-y of such relics, 21; pig by Mr. C. Roach Smith, 216; Sepul- 

found near Blagdon, Somerset, 28;, clind Antiquities iu France, by the 

at Matlock, 25: Pulboroimb, Sussex,! Abbd Cooliet, ib. ; the Domesday of 

20; near Stockbridge, Hants, ib. ;. Cornwall, by the Rev. F. C. Hinges- 

near Chester, now prsserved at Eaton ton, 216; Deeoriptiou of Ancient 

Hall, 27; at Hints, Staffordshire, now at St Omer, ib. ; proposed new 

in the British Museum, 26; twenty, edition of Hutchius's Histoiy of Dor- 

found on the oossb of Cheshire, as set, ib.; Transactions of the EentUh 

stated by Camden, {&.; pigs found on Arohsoological Society, ib. ; Mr. New- 

Hayabaw Moor, Yorkamra, 29, 30; ton’s Discoveries iu Asia Minor, 805; 

pig found .in Chester, 81; near Mat- Mr. Woodward’s A robtnoiogicalMape, 

lock, now in the British Museum, S>.; Guide to the Ruins of Wruxeter, 

ii,; at Snailbcsch, Shropshire, 32; by Mr. T. Wright, 306; Memoir on 

at Shelve Hill, Shropshire, ib. ; near the Romans iu Gloucestershire, by 
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Rkt. 8. L 7 «ona, 893; Mr. Woodward's 
History uf HnmpKhire, ib. ; Scotland 
in tbe Middle kgtB, by Mr. Cosmo 
Innei, SQ-t; Seiiulchral Bi-asses in 
Denmark, &o., by klr. Weals, ib. 

Furday, Mr., bis obacni-ationa on Cariisle 
Cathedi^, 37'i. 

Quadrant, in pasienlon of Rev. QreriUo 
J. CliGster, 180; n Sutton's quadrant 
exhibited, 131. 

Qnigriob, or croalor of SkFillan, 41; priri- 
loget enjoyed by its custodier, 48. 

Raine, Rev. J., communicfttes a dooumont 
regarding sorcery In Yorkabiro, 69. 

Ready, Mr., exhibits a siogular ovoid stone 
found at Atbeloey, 90; soals of the 
Hospitalers, 367. 

Recceaviuthus, Fiing of the Qotbs, bis 
gold crown discovered near Toledo, 
254; notices of him in Spanish Cbro- 
niclea, 262. 

Riobard II., quadrant engraved with his 
badge of tbe bsrt loilgod, 180. 

Rlensi, his nuptial ring, 192. 

Ring, of silver witii monogram IHS., pre¬ 
sented to tlte Institute by Mrs. Kerr, 
179; various examples in the colloo- 
tion of the Rev. Grevllle J. Chester, 
180; papal ring inMr.Moigau'soollec- 
tion, 181; tidismanio and other rings 
in tbo Rev. J. Beck’s collection, 182; 
Riensi’s nuplialring, 192; Etruscan, 
Roman, and other rings in Mr. Water- 
ton’s collection, 19^5; inscribed with 
the name Alhstnn, 194 ; the Darnley 
ring and others, t6.; gold tore ring 
found in Hayling Island, 194; ac¬ 
count of Citrdioals’ rings, by Mr. 
Wotorton, 280; varioua rings In bia 
collection, 302; Saxon and other 
rings in Mr. Whincopp’s collection, 
t5.; Memoir on Posy Rings by Mr. 
Waterton, 807; Jewish nuptial ringa, 
314; various ringa exhibited by Lord 
Bmybrooke, 868; by Mias Flhnngtoii, 
362; by Mr. O. Morgan, i6. 

BingsUd, Sicaland, tombs of the DanUh 
kings there, 128, 

RoeskRde, tbe cathodral built by an Eng¬ 
lish bishop, 134; scoount of its or- 
obitccture, by the Rev. R-Codrington, 
135; seal of the Cathedral, 188. 

Romav AjrtiQcmES:—pigs of load found 
in Britain, 22—37; copper cake 
found near Conway, 40; silver ingot 
found sc tbo Tower of London, ib.; 
coins and ingota found in Ireland, 
ib. i relics found at Wroxeter, 53, 
70; coin moulds, 62; inscriptions at 
Wroxetor and at Bath, 62, 66; mo¬ 
saic floor and other remains at Dor¬ 
chester, 82, 188; tomb with pottery 


and glass at Denswortb, near Chi¬ 
chester, 101; mosaic pavement at 
Dauny, Sussex, 101; station at the 
mouth of tbe River Axe, Somerset, 
146; amphitheatre at Chirterbonee, 
Somerset, 153; coin of Tnjan, found 
at Savery’a Weir, near Staiaee, 179; 
roofing tiles of stone, 186; moeuc 
pavement at Frarapton, Donet, 186 ; 
walla of Dax, in France, 188 ; pottriy 
found in Purtsmoutb Harbour, 200; 
coins found at Rathfaruham, Ireland, 
204; enameled fibula, iascriptians, 
and other roiuaina found st Lincoln, 
208, 209; Illustrations of Roman 
Loudon, by Mr. C. Roach Smith, 215 ; 
consular diptyoh at Berlin, 240 ; 
Christian aaroopbagua at Leyden, 
248; reeent excavatums at Wroxeter, 
264: urns found at Dovor, 297; 
mosaic pavement at CrondalJ, 298; 
pottery and Kimmeridge coal-money, 
800; 'Souiian ware at Cheaterford, 
302; ringa found in Lancashire, 362; 
rings found by Lord Braybrooke at 
Cbesterford, 388; villa and moeaio 
floor found at Cariabrooke, 388. 

Runic inicriptions; at Copenhagen, 145; 
on marble lions at tbe Aiseual, 
'Venioe, 188; at Lund, 288. 

Russell, Mr. W., exhibita a portrait of 
Edward Honing, 211. 

RuassU, Rev. J. F., exhibita a painting by 
Hans Memliug, 2QC. 

I SS. collar of, example found in Switxer- 
land, 359. 

St. Flllan, bis crosier and boll, 41, 62. 

St. Oovan, his cave in Pembrukoshlre, 
198; hie bell, 861. 

Salisbury, tolls on merchnndiio brought 
there. 848. 

Samian Ware, found at Cbesterford,302. 

Scartb, Rev. H. M., his memoir on Wroxo- 
ter, 58; on tumuli on the Mendip 
HUla, 146; Report on recent dia- 
ooveries at Wroxeter, 264. 

SoUly Islands, glass beads and bugles found 
on tbeir ^oree, S56. 

SccxHiAHn:—pig of lead found in Perth¬ 
shire, 86; in Dumbartenehii-e, 87; 
crofiier of Si ^llsn oslled Quigricb, 
41; veneration of the relics of St. 
FSIlan, 62; bronre capsule or arm- 
purse found at Hoddom, 84; bronze 
armlet found in co. Kirkcudbright, 
194; proceedings regarding Treasure 
Trove, 198; gilt torques found near 
Elgin, 209; tumulus there, examined, 
210; Gjdlery for the Museum of the 
Society of Antiquaries granted by 
Qovemment, 306. 

Scott, Hon. Mrs.,exhibits a coin of Tr^M 
found st Savory’s Weir, Surrey, 179. 
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Soalpiurea, ue ErnoY, Ivonr, &a 

:—o£ iron, found »t Wroioter, 58 
AoM; cb»pt«r ***l of the Cilhodnil of 
Udin«, 91; »*»• of tto Tomplnru, 98; 
of VTiUiam da Paahalo, 97; of Koaa- 
kflda Cathedral, 188; of the Nunnery 
of Sh Clare at Roeakilde, i4.; of the 
commiaaory of the biohop of Win- 
obester, 173; of John Blokat, 188; 
of hone atone attributed to LndyJano 
Grey, 198; propoeed publication on 
seali of St. Omei-, 218; niiry aeal 
Ttith an antique intaglio found near 
Fhrsham, 367; laola of the Hospital 
of Jerusalem, ii.; signet with a 
crowned initial I., 883. 

SiFCLCHRat. airaeDiTKSaccount of 
the tumulus of Honai Tepeh in the 
Troad, 1; interments found at Wroxe- 
ter, 62; tuuiuli in Yorkshire examined 
by Dr. Tburaam, 83; Roman tomb 
found at Deueworth, Sussex, 101; 
tnmuli on the Hendip Hills, 146; on 
Walton Down, Somerset, 157; monu¬ 
mental effigy of a lady at Harwood, 
Dsrron, 182; iuterment and singular 
Toes found at Wyke, Dorset, 201; 
tumulus near Elgio, 210; tombs and 
effigiee at Lund, 238. See Bruseea, 
Crosiselub, Effigy, tc. 

Shoes, of tho Princess Hildegard at Ziirioh, 
353; Boman, 354. 

Sbrewshuiy, sntiquitias in the School 
Library there, 68. 

SiTROFBDiEX:—Ronosn pig of lead found 
at Snailbeach, 32; at Shelve Hill, 
tl.; near Aston Perm, 33; at Snead, 
now in Mr. Mayer's Museum, 34; 
Memoir by Rev, H. M. Scortb on 
Wroieter, 63; comp on the Wreltin, 
£6 ; Recent exoavatiaus at Wroieter, 
174, 215, 887. 

Silebeater, silver perfume-box found there, 
132. 

Skinner, Rev. J., bis iavestigations of 
tumuli in Somerset, 147. 

Slsbe, with incised creeaea, at Bosbury, 
Uerefordsliire, 84; at Laon, 86, 804 ; 
of peculiar fasbion attributed to the 
Templars, 85; at Great Salkeld 
ebureb, Cumberland, 323. 

Smirke, Mr. K, communicates the Ordi¬ 
nances of the Gild Merchant of 
Southampton, 283, 343; terifT of 
tolls on merchandise at Salisbury, 
348. 

Smith, Mr. C. Roach, hie notice of the 
Roman Walls of Dax, 188; his 
Hlustratiotis of Roman London, 216. 

Smith, Mr. W. J. Bernhard, exhibits a 
tilting helm, 162; cup-hiltod rapier, 
brass stirrups, &a,t5.; wooden bowls 
from Delamere House, 304; glass' 
beade and bngles from the Solly | 


Islands, 358; prooesaional sxe of a 
Builders’ Gild, 363. 

Snayd, Rev. W., exhibits miniature 
portraits of Queen Mary and Philip 
of Spain, 368; ivoiy sculpture, ii. 

SoutBsixenmBRomau pig of Usd 
found on the Meodip UiUs, 23 ; pig 
mentioned by Camden, ib.; pig found 
at Both, 34; pig found at Bruton, 
formerly at Longleat, ib. ; singular 
ovoid stone found at Athelney, 90; 
aocount of tumuli on the Meudip, 
148; investigations of tumnli tbera 
by the Rev. J. Skinner, 147 ; amphi¬ 
theatre at Cliarterhonse, 158; remains 
on Walton Down, 167; stamped, lea¬ 
ther bangings at Duustor Castle, 178. 

SouUiatnptuii, Ordinances of the Gild 
Merchant thero, 283, 343; oath of 
the Mayor, 296. 

Spear of bronze, found in tumuli In 
Somerset, 149, 152. 

STArroncBBiKB -.—Roman pig of lead 
found on Hinte Common, 28. 

Stone, antiquities of; ovoid stons found st 
Atlieiney, 90. Anttow-BBAU, and 
ClI-T. 

Stuart, Mr., oommunicates documents re- 
gai'ding the Quigiich or crosier of St. 
Fillao, 52. 

SoxPOLS.;—antiquities found in, exhibited 
by the Rev. Greville J. Chester, 180. 

Sctbubt mural pointings found In Chsrl- 
wood church, 88; ooin of Trajan 
found at Sav^s Weir, near Staines, 
170;ancient pottery foond onWagdan 
Common, ii.; privy seal with an 
iotagllo found near Fhrnliani, 367. 

Strsstx ;—Roman pigs of lead found near 
Pulborough, 26; Archmological Col¬ 
lections, voh X., noticed, 93; Anglo- 
Saxon features in Bolney chmub, 94 ; 
Sele Priory, 98; ancient hosts found 
in the river Au'uu, 97; examples of 
Eli»b«tban Ajrchitoctarr,98: Roman 
tomb found at Dsnsworth near Obi- 
cUeater, 101; portrait of Edward 
Honing at Danny, 211, 

Switzerlana, silver cupo, gifta of EogUsh 
bishops, at Zarioh, 158; cup giveu by 
Queen Elizabeth to Ballinger, 184; 
fragments of Roman pottery and gloss 
found near Lausanne, 179; pigs or 
blocks of iron, 200; caltrapsand boit- 
heods from the castle of Russikon, 
212; painted gloss at Kdi^feldeD, 
339,- shoes of the princess Hildegard 
at Zarioh, 353; example of the oollar 
of SS. in a church near Thun, 869. 

Talbot de Malabide, Lord, communicates 
the discovery St. Fillan’s crosier, 
DOW in Canada, 44; his appeal to tho 
Duke of Cleveland regarding the 
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‘eicaTOtions ab Wroxeter, 219; USs 
addreaics at the Corliole Meotiag, 8G5) 
867. 

TolUmanic riag, 303. 

TariE of castoms at Soutliomptou, 313; 
of tolla on mcrcbandiM broogUt to 
Soliiburj, 348. 

Templar*, tbe kuigbte, ctobs aUbt aup- 
poaed to be Uidr memorlalis 8.6, 87. 

Teiaellated pavement*, at TWoxetor, 61, 
68; at Dorcbeater, 82, 183; at 
Frampton, 186; at Crondall, 293; 
at Ca^brooko, 388. 

Tbainca, tbe livor, oako of lead marked 
with a Cbriatian monogram found in, 
89. 

Tburnam, Dr., bit acoount of a bronze 
armlet found in Yorkibire, 83. 

Tilee, tombs formed of in tbo Ti'oad, 3; 
Roman, for roofing, formed of atone, 
186; found at Wroxotei*. 269. 

Tin, notioea of, by Pliny, 8.10; produced 
in Britain, 38, 30; pig* ot, found in 
Cornwall, it.; objecU of, found at 
Wroioter, 269. 

Tito, Xr., exhibits illuminated USS., 90; 
eilver cbeES-men, tfi. | 

Toledo, gold crowns fonnd there, now in ' 
tbe Hotel do Cluny, 283. | 

Troaeure-troTe, piroceedings relating to, in 
Scotland, 106, 386. , 

Treasure, magical practice* for it* die -1 
coTory, 12. 

Trend, rceearebe* in tbe, by Hr. F. Cal-' 
vert, 1. ^ 

Trollope, Hr. A., bit account of Roman 
remain* at Ltucoln, 208; of an enn- 
roaled fibula and inscription* lately 
discovered there, 209. 

Tymma, Mr., exhibit* a cast of a medal¬ 
lion relating to tbo Saclievercl porty, 
368. 

Uriooonium, account of, by tbe Rev. H. M. 
Scortb, GS; oxeaTotion* recently 
made there, 174, 211, 302, 370, 387; 
Report on tire ditenverie*, by tbo 
Rev. H. M. Scortb, 264. 

Uma, eee Pottery. 

Utrecht, uotice of objects in the Huiieum 
tbfro, 244. 

Veux, Hr, W., bis account of Soxou and 
Cufic coins fouud in Torkabire and in 
Scandinavia, 107, j 

Venice, Riuiea inscribed on the marble , 
lions at tbe Arsenal there, 188. 

Wales :—gold found in Roman time*, j 
17; pig of lead fonnd at Flint, 38; | 
esdee of copper found near Conway, 40; | 
notices by Hr. Carrington of oustom* ; 
at baptisms, Ao., 88 ; leather banging* 
at Cefii liably, 176; St. Goran’s 


cave and boll in Pembrokeabire, 198, 
361; bronze erosa found at Llanaber, 
204; censer found at Corwen, ib. 

Walford, Hr. W. S., bis remai'ks ou royal 
ooUsrs of livery, 361. 

Waller, Hr. J. Q., exhibits tspulcbral 
brasses from Belgium, 175,195; from 
Ypves, 210. 

Wansdike, noticee.of the, 109. 

AVaterton, Hr., exhibits the ring of Cola 
di Rionzi, 192; varioos otbw valuable 
rings, 193, 194, 802; bis Memoir on 
Cn^nal’s Rings, 280; ou Posy Bings, 
307. 

Way, Mr. Albert, Ids account of Romnu 
and other pigs of lead, tin, Ac., found 
in Great Britain, 22; he* aoconnt 
of the Quigricb or croaier of St. 
Fillan, 41; exhibits a quadrant 
made by Sutton, 181; bis remarks 
on Rons* inscribe on tnarblo lions at 
Yenico, 188; exhibits a gold tore 
found near Elgin, 209; Ida account of 
portraits of the Honing family, 211; 
exhibits caltrapsand bolt-beads found 
in Snutzerlano, 212; his account of 
the Gothic crowns found near Toledo, 
233; of an example of militmy cos¬ 
tume in pointed glass at NOuigsfol- 
den, 339; of a collar of SS. given 
by Henry VI. to a Swies knlgUt, 
339. 

Webb, Mr. J., exhibits sculptures in ivory, 
enamels, Ac., 90; a nno snamsl by 
Feuiesud, 207; specimen of Byzan¬ 
tine mosaic, Ac. 338. 

Wobb, Hr. O. l^sb, exhibits a silver por- 
fnme box found at Silchester, 182. 

Weights, Soman, found at Wroxeter, 270. 

Westwood, Hr., bis observations on tbe 
stylo of Irish metal-work, 49; bis 
Memoir on on Arobccological Tour in 
tbe uortb of Europe, 132, 2S6. 

Wldncopp, Hr., oxhibits various rings, 302. 

Will of John Fromond at AVini^ester, 
166. 

WitrsHiTiE:—proposed publication on Se¬ 
pulchral m'ssses in that County, by 
Hr. Kite, 91, 207; tariiT of tods on 
merobandUe at Salisbury, 848. 

Winchester, benefactions by John Fro¬ 
mond to tbe College there, 166. 

Wright, Hr. T., his investigations at 
Wroxeter, 2M; publication of bU 
Guido to the Ruins tbei'e, 306. 

Wroxeter, acoount of tbe Romau remains 
there, by tbo Rev. H. H. Scartb, 63; 
inscriphons found thei-o, 62; ocu¬ 
list's stomp found there, 66 ; account 
of tbe progress of the late excavations. 
174, 211; euxiliaty Excavations Coiu- 
mittee formed in London, 216; Re¬ 
port on the discoveries by the Rev. 
H. H. Scorth, 264; facilities granted 
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by tbe Dote ot ClereUnd, 279} 
Gnida to the Buise, published by Mr. 
T. Wriffhfc, 80«. 

Wykeham, William of, hia letter eppoint- 
log John Fromosd hia bailiff 186. 

Wynne, Mr. W. W E., airhibite a bronre 
crosa, fbund at Llanaber, 204 j bronze 
oenser, found at Corwea, ib. 

Tobxbbuiz :—Memoir by Profeaaor Phil¬ 
lips on metallurgy in Boman timea 
among the Bricaotee, 7; noticea of 
lead workioga in Swalednle and in 


the West Riding, 18, 22, 29; pro- 
ceedingB regarding a charge ofeorcery 
neahr Hidifax, 69; bronze armlet , 
found near Driffield, 88; Saxon and | 
Cufio ooina, ornaments, 8ec., found at 
Ooldaborough, 197. 

Zurich, proposed publication of a Boll of 
Arms presorred there, 104, 212; 
^ver cups in the library there, pre¬ 
sented by English Bishops in the 
time of the Reformation, 158; shoos 
of the Piinoesa Hililegard thci-o, 858. 
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